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QtaiBTaBAS  soess. 

FABIOLA; 

OR,  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  CATACOMBS. 

BY  CARDINAL  WISEMAN. 

Ridily  a <3,  F-ally  Ill-astrated.. 

Cloth,  gold  and  ink , $6.00 

“ “ “ “ gilt  edges 7.50 

St.  Alphonsus’  Works,  Centenary  Edition.  Vol.  4.  The  Incar- 
nation, Birth,  and  Infancy  of  Jesus  Christ.  Cloth net , $1.25 

Little  Compliments  of  the  Season.  Simple  Verses  for  Name-days, 
Birthdays,  Christmas,  New  Year,  and  other  festive  and  social 
occasions.  With  numerous  and  appropriate  illustrations.  By 

Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.  i6mo,  cloth $1.00 

Our  Birthday  Bouquet.  A “ Miniature  Lives  of  the  Saints  ” in  Prose 
and  Verse.  By  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly. 

Cloth,  fancy  side  in  ink,  and  gold $1.00 

“ “ “ “ gilt  edges 1.25 

Life  of  St.  Germaine  Cousin.  Translated  from  the  French  by.  a 
Sister  of  Mercy.  With  a Frontispiece.  i6mo.  cloth. . .50  Cents. 
New  Year  Greetings.  By  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  Maroquette, 

full  gilt  side 15  Cents. 

Per  100 $10.00 

Greetings  to  the  Christ-Child.  Christmas  Poems  for  the  Young. 

Cloth,  illustrated 50  Cents. 

The  Story  of  Jesus.  Told  for  the  Young.  By  Rosa  Mulholland. 
hjaroquette,  gilt  side.  Illustrated 60  Cents. 

CATHOLIC  HOME  ALMANAC  FOR  1887. 

“THE  BEST  FAMILY  READING.” 

Paper.  Illustrated  well  and  profusely 25  Cents. 

BENZIGER  BROTHERS, 

Printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See, 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Vestments  and  Church  Ornaments, 

NEW  YORK,  CINCINNATI.  ST.  LOUIS. 

S.  A.  WALL, 

Manufacturer  of  pine  gaddlery  jlardtfare, 

Also  the  “Wall”  Improved  Detachable  Hame  Clip. 

83  & 85  Mechanic  St.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

JOSEPH  BLUM, 

Passenger  Agent, 

3 IS  Broadway,  New  York. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  and  the  only  line  via  Washington,  D.  C. 

Send  your  Collars  and  Cuffs 

TO  °>v~r~V  V., 

Y.  dollar  and  Kuff  Laundry  fo.^_ 

773  Broadvvay. 

WE  CHALLENGE  THE  WORLD  FOR  QUALITY  OF  WORK. 

McKEDN  & BDYLE, 

DEALERS  IN 

©hina,  Glass  § Gai^uhenwai^e, 

469  EIGHTH  AVENUE. 

Bet.  33d  and  34th  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

Always  on  hand  a large  assortment  of  Cutlery  Britannia  and  Plated  Ware,  Bird 
Cages,  Glass  Shades, &c. 

©ATHOLIG  fflEDAL  § BADGE  ©O., 

.A..  SCHWARTZ  6Z  CO., 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF 

pedals  and  Badges  of  every  Description, 

33  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


_ * 

ALSO  IMPORTER  OF  WOOLENS, 

96  BOWERY, 

Between  Grand  and  Hester  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

Clothing  made  to  order  at  the  Lowest  Prices.. 

-NcppiiEHC  * 

HAAS  BROTHERS, 

13  AVENUE  B, 

Bet.  Houston  and  Second  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

Branch,  60  West  26th  Street. 

This  College  is  supplied  by  the  above  firm. 

RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Cor.  42d  St.  & 8th  Ave.,  HeV7  “STorls. 

2000  l"bs  "to  -tlx©  Ton  Gr-u.ax’aaa-'teecl- 

PHILLIP  MARKEY, 

Dealer  in  all  the  Best  grades  of  Coal, 

Yard,  521  do  523  W.  55tli  St., 

Bet.  10th  & nth  Aves.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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168th  St.  & 3d  Ave., 


NEW  YORK. 
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St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  September  and  October,  1886. 


No.  1. 


WILLIS  MCDONALD  & CO., 


C.  V.  FORNES  & CO., 


Successors  to  BAKER  & GODWIN, 


Book  & Job  Printers 


No,  26  PARK  ROW, 


Telephone  Call,  554  Murray. 


NEW  YORK, 


IMPORTERS  and  JOBBERS  OF 


WOOLENS, 

Corner  Broadway  and  Grand  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


0t.  institute 

For  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  In  September. 
Articulation  and  Lip  Reading  taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

MARY  B.  MORGAN,  Principal. 

McKEDN  & BOYLE, 

DEALERS  IN 

(©hina,  Glass  ^ Cai^thenwai^e, 

469  EIGHTH  AVENUE. 

Bet.  33d  and  34th  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

Always  on  hand  a large  assortment  of  Cutlery,  Britannia  and  Plated  Ware,  Bird 
Cages,  Glass  Shades,  &c. 


P . C O Ft  B I T T , 


Manufacturer  and  Wholesale  Dealer  in 


63 4=  BROADWAY, 


Bet.  Houston  & Bleecker  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 


LEGGAT  BROS., 

Cheapest  Bookstore  in  the  World! 

999,879 

New  and  old  books  almost  given  away.  New  Catalogue  free. 
IMMENSE  PRICES  Paid  for  Old  Books. 

81  Chambers  SU'eet,  3d  Door  West  of  City  Hall  Park,  N.  Y. 


S.  A.  WALL, 

Manufacturer  of  pine  ^addlery  jiardware, 

Also  the  “Will”  Improved  Detachable  Hame  Clip. 

83  & 85  Mechanic  St.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


TERMS. 

One  Dollar  a Year  in  Advance. 

Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 
One  Inch  Advertisements,  Seven  Dollars  a year. 

eT~d7  FARRELL. ' 

73  and  75  BOWERY , 

BEST  VALUE  IN  NEW  YORK  IN 

Bedding,  Stoves,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Send  your  Collars  and  Cuffs 

TO 

_^N,  Y,  foliar  and  Euff  Laundry  fo.<^.  . 

773  IBroa.d.vxraY- 

WE  CHALLENGE  THE  WORLD  FOR  QUALITY  OF  WORK. 

(©acholic  (Dedal  § Badge  (©o., 

SCHWAETZ  Sz  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

]VEedaIs  and  Badges  of  every  Description, 

33  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 
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DENTXLXXTE  POP.  THE  TEETH. 

— <->— An  Antiseptic  and  Detergent  Dentifrice.— — 

Removes  discolorations,  prevents  accumulations  of  tartar,  hardens  the  gums,  contains 
no  injurious  ingredients.  Prepared  by 

Dr.  W.  E.  ANDREWS,  Dentist, 

OFFICE  if  LA  BORA  TORY , TREMONT , N.  V.  C. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

WHITTEN’S 

^Popdham, I/Toppisania  lands  F)ew§Yopl\i^> 

IEH  IKI  IF*  IES  UEH  S S - ^£) 

OFFICES  : 

117  John  Street,  683  Broadway, 

280  Canal  Street,  Fordham  Sq. 

REGULAR  WEEKLY  RETURNS. 

ELDEED  6z  HALET-, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

FISH  DEALERS, 

No  9 FULTON  MARKET, 

New  York. 


C.  H.  ELDRED, 
IRVIN  HALEY. 


HENRY  HUSS.  JOHN  L.  HUSS. 

HUSS  B ROS„ 

-Me 

_^C(3f>and  Genial  Depow-V 

Entrance  from  Waiting  Room  N.  Y.  N.  H.  & H.  R.  R. 

42d  Street  and  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 

T.  G.  F.  STUMPFEL, 

(Acknowledged  Champion) 

lEa:  ^ z our  tt  tt  :e  zee , 

COR.  42d  ST.  & VANDERBILT  AVE., 

Under  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  UNTIE  W Y OR  K 

N.  B. — ASSISTED  BY  FIRST-CLASS  ARTISTS  ONLY. 


M.  TRAVIS. 


M.  TRAVIS  & CO.« 


J.  J.  POWER. 


Commission  Merchants  & Dealers, 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  and  Bananas. 

Terms  Cash.  92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N. Y. 

toze^ilt  woods. 

Dealer  in  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

89  & 90  Washington  Market, 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK. 

G.  HERBERMANN, 


(((  PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANT, 


314  Washington  St., 

Bet.  Duane  & Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

THIOM^S 

DEALER  IN 


Japans,  Clues,  Brushes,  Fine  Colors, 


Faints,  Oils, 

MACHINERY  OILS,  ETC. 

769  Second  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 

John 

•••  Setup  <zr)fcF  • ctpcl  • TcJuildep, # 


155  & 157  E,  44TH  STREET, 


Bet.  Lexington  and  3d  Avenues, 


NEW  YORK. 


R.  M.  WALTERS’  NARVESEN  PIANO. 

University  Place,  corner  12th  Street,  New  York. 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M.  Walters  of  University  Place,  cor. 
12th  Street,  is  meeting  with  great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla,  leader  for  many  years  of  the  7th  Regiment  Band  used 
one  of  these  instruments  in  his  house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those 
wishing  to  make  a suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing  better  could  be  offered 
than  one  of  these  handsome  Cabinet  Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a 
large  assortment  of 

New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs 

Always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special  credit. 

~&lfrsuline  * .Academy,^ 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 

Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 

Washing  and  bedding $142  50 

Music 30  00 

F.  BECHSTEIN  & CAMP, 

CURERS  AND  PACKERS  OF 

HF  X XT  IEX  PHOVISIOUS, 

152  <fc  153  WEST  ST., 

Near  Barclay  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

TELEPHONE,  434  JOHK. 

J.  D GILMOR  & CO., 


» A.  JgK. 


s>  ft 


203  GREENWICH  S1REET, 


NEW  YORK. 


life: 


DONOVAN  * LONDERGAN, 

' STEAM  PRINTERS 


289  PEARL 6T  , 


PRINTERS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 


The  following  Books  may  be  had  at  the 
College  : 

^ompendium  Logicae  et  Metaphysicae. 
j^lementa  Philosophiae  Moralis. 

Evidences  of  Religion, 

By  Rev.  L.  Jouin,  S.  J. 

Precepts  of  Literature. 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.  J. 
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ollege  Prayer  Book. 


APPLY  TO 

TREASURER, 

St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
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(Duly  a |pme. 

I wandered  back  among  the  days 
When  every  season  breathed  of  spring ; 

I followed  all  the  wilful  ways 
Of  memory  in  its  wandering. 

I took  a class  book,  burdened  o’er 
By  note  and  comment  grim  with  age, 

Revealing  all  the  wealth  of  lore 
That  lies  beneath  a Latin  page. 

Full  wistfully  I gaze  and  note 
A name  upon  a leaf.  With  tears, 

With  love,  I mind  me  him  who  wrote 
That  name,  his  own,  in  other  years. 

Only  a name,  yet  it  doth  mould 
Unto  mine  eyes  a form  that’s  gone 

Better  than  cenotaph  of  gold, — 

This  scrawl  in  idle  hours  done. 

How  little  do  we  think  of  friends 
When  near  us  in  the  busy  strife ; 

But,  ah  ! how  small  a relic  tends 
To  make  us  love  them  after  life. 

J.  Heffern,  ’89. 


A LEAF  FROM  AN  OLD  DIARY. 

It  is  perhaps  only  too  well  known  that  a bright  April  day 
is  not  very  conducive  to  hard  study  ; but  that  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  very  liable  to  bring  on  that  terrible  student  afflic- 
tion, called  spring  fever,  the  nature  of  which  we  all  know. 
Such  was  my  condition  one  morning  last  April  ; and,  think- 
ing it  better  to  pay  a visit  to  the  infirmary  than  to  have  my 
application-mark  lowered  by  missed  lessons  and  inattention 
in  class,  1 obtained  a note,  entitling  me  to  a sojourn  at  that 
agreeable  place. 

In  two  or  three  hours,  however,  perhaps  because  no 
longer  harrassed  by  the  thought  of  class,  I was  already  con- 
valescent. The  afternoon  was  so  beautiful  that  it  was 
impossible  to  stay  indoors  ; so,  my  spirits  entirely  recovered, 
I started  out  for  a stroll  around  the  seminary. 

Walking  slowly,  I had  almost  reached  the  large  green 
mound  where  tradition  says  the  patriots  who  fell  at  the  bat- 
tle of  White  Plains  are  buried.  At  the  foot  of  this  mound 
lay  a rusty  old  tin  box  ; giving  it  a lazy  kick,  I was  about  to 
pursue  my  way,  when  I was  surprised  to  see  the  cover  of 
the  box  roll  off  and  something  fall  out  which  I at  first  took 
to  be  a purse.  On  closer  examination,  however,  it  proved 
to  be  a decayed  fragment  of  an  old  diary,  which  appeared 
to  have  been,  when  new,  considerably  larger  than  any  in 
use  nowadays.  There  were  in  all  about  a dozen  pages  in  it. 
but  the  writing  on  all  but  two  was  so  faded  and  obscure  as 
to  be  illegible.  This  is  what  I made  of  these  two,  after 
poring  over  them  for  about  an  hour  : 

“ Wednesday. — Retreating  all  day.  British  pursuing  hotly. 
Halt  just  ordered  for  rest  and  refreshments,  during  which  I 
am  writing  this.  Arrived  at  a picturesque  white  cottage  on 
the  top  of  a hill.  Owner  of  the  cottage  just  brought  out 


milk  and  crackers  to  the  tired  soldiers.  Appears  to  be  a 
Dutchman.  Talks  away  at  a great  rate  and  is  very  amus- 
ing. Asked  Lieutenant  Monroe  what  they  called  the  place. 
Said  it  was  the  Rose  Hill  estate.  Think  it  a very  pretty 
place.  Should  think  some  grand  buildings  might  be  erected 
on  it  in  the  future,  if  we  should  be  successful  in  this  war. 
Ah!  if  we  should!  there’s  the  rub.  Well,  time  alone  can 
tell,  though  to  be  sure  the  prospect  now  is  gloomy  enough. 

Retreating  ever  since  the  short  skirmish  on  Long  Island, 
pursued  so  closely  that  we  are  weary  “nigh  unto  death,” 
army  dwindled  down  from  ten  to  four  thousand,  no  wonder 
the  men  are  disheartened.  But  what  does  that  cheering 
mean  ? Ah  ! Washington  riding  down  the  ranks.  See  the 
smile  of  cheerfulness  and  hope  on  his  face  as  he  raises  his 
hat  and  bows  to  the  cheers  of  the  men.  Who  could  fail  to 
be  encouraged  by  his  presence  ? Tying  his  horse  to  a large 
elm  near  by,  he  enters  the  cottage,  followed  by  Wayne, 
Knox,  Ward  and  Hamilton.  Suppose  they  will  hold  a coun- 
cil of  war  there. 

But  there  is  the  sound  of  skirmishing.  British  cannot  be 
far  off.  Washington  comes  out,  rides  to  the  head  of  the 
army,  now  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and,  seated  on  his 
charger,  speaks  a few  words  of  encouragement  and  hope 
and  gallops  forward.  Am  stationed  on  the  right  wing  near 
Lieutenant  Monroe.  Sound  of  firing  nearer.  Contest  not 
far  off.  God  grant  us  success.  Some,  perhaps  many,  of  us 
will  lie  here  cold  and  stiff  after  the  battle.  But  who  could 
wish  for  a more  noble  death  or  ask  for  a greener  grave  ? 
Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori. 

Friday. — Battle  over  and  no  great  loss  suffered  by  us. 
British  advanced  in  close  file  with  a strong  skirmish  line  to 
cover  attack.  After  crossing  Harlem  River,  threw  out  a 
flanking  column  to  turn  our  right.  Our  regiment  ordered 
forward  to  meet  them,  came  upon  them  unexpectedly  on 
emerging  from  a clump  of  pine  trees.  Charged  with  a cheer 
and  beat  them  back,  forcing  them  to  retire  to  the  support  of 
the  main  body.  Little  resistance  made  by  them.  Colonel 
Greene’s  cheek  just  grazed  by  a bullet.  Stunned  the 
grenadier  that  fired  with  sword-stroke.  Was  a very  tall 
man,  and  seemed  to  be  the  life  of  what  little  resistance  there 
was. 

Aide-de-camp  came  from  Wayne  ordering  us  to  hold  the 
cover  of  the  trees  till  further  orders.  At  this  juncture 
enemy  attempted  to  turn  the  right  of  the  position  Igno- 
rant of  how  the  attack  was  progressing  till  orderly  from 
Wayne  ordered  us  to  march  to  his  support.  Found  Lee’s 
Light  Horse  and  the  whole  of  Wayne’s  division  engaged  in  a 
sharp  skirmish  with  three  regiments  of  grenadiers.  Enemy 
seemed  to  meditate  an  attack  in  force,  but  after  a while, 
finding  that  they  could  not  turn  the  position,  retired  and 
left  the  field  to  us.  Loss  reported  as  fourteen  killed  and 
sixty-eight  wounded.  Dead  buried  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  from  the  cottage,  and  a large  mound  of  earth  raised 
over  the  spot.  Suppose  it  will  before  long  be  as  green  as 
the  rest  of  the  place  around.  Washington  himself  superin- 
tended the  burial  and  read  the  burial  service  over  each 
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corpse.  His  voice  trembled  and  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks  during  the  performance  of  this  sad  office. 

After  the  battle  a man,  who  looked  like  a Catholic  priest, 
called  on  Washington  and  asked  to  minister  to  the  Catholic 
wounded.  Request  instantly  granted.  A Catholic  private  of 
our  regiment  said  he  was  one  of  the  Jesuit  order.  Lieutenant 
Monroe  wounded  by  a ball  in  the  leg  during  the  action. 
Likely  to  be  in  the  hospital  now  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
Will  miss  him  very  much,  but  the  chances  of  war  are  always 
doubtful. 

All  on  the  qui  vive  Thursday  morning  to  learn  the  next 
move.  Washington  appeared  at  half-past  eight,  and,  after 
thanking  the  men  for  their  conduct  in  the  battle,  gave  the 
order  to  march  quickly  and  quietly.  Crossed  a small 
wooden  bridge  over  a very  picturesque  creek,  called  the 
Bronx,  and  occupied  the  heights  above  it,  a very  strong 
position  and  one  which  the  enemy  is  not  liable  to  attack. 
Here,  then,  we  are  secure  at  least  for  the  present.  What 
the  future  has  in  store  for  us,  no  one  can  tell.  Scarcely 
anything  is  left  us  but  hope,  but  that  itself  often  sustains 
mortals  for  a long  time.” 

You  may  judge  how  astonished  I was  at  this  surprising 
discovery.  Turning  over  the  leaves  carelessly,  wondering 
to  whom  it  had  belonged,  my  eye  fell  upon  something  writ- 
ten in  the  right-hand  top  corner  of  the  first  page,  blotted 
and  indistinct  but  still  legible,  which  read,  “Edward  Clin- 
ton, Capt.  2d  N.  J.”  It  was  written  in  a very  small  hand, 
as  indeed  was  all  the  book,  which  fact  accounts  for  the  com- 
paratively large  amount  of  matter  contained  in  the  two 
pages  given  above. 

This,  then,  thought  I,  was  the  property  of  one  of  those 
heroes  to  whose  memory  this  great  and  glorious  country  is 
an  everlasting  monument.  These  are  the  thoughts  of  one 
of  that  noble  band  which  followed  the  Father  of  our  coun- 
try through  all  his  trials  and  sufferings.  Then  I fell  to 
wondering  to  what  condition  in  life  he  belonged.  It  is  evi- 
dent, thought  I,  from  his  quotation  from  Horace,  that  he 
was  a cultivated  man;  this  idea  naturally  presupposes  that 
he  was  well  born  and  not  wanting  in  the  goods  of  this 
world,  since  in  those  times  only  the  scions  of  good  and 
wealthy  families  could  afford  to  be  educated. 

And  who  was  Lieutenant  Monroe  ? Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  friend  of  him  to  whom  this  relic  belonged  was  the 
future  President  of  his  country  ? It  is  a historical  fact  that 
President  Monroe  served  under  Washington  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  and  was  wounded  more  than  once,  though  it 
is  not  recorded  that  he  received  any  injury  at  the  battle  of 
White  Plains. 

The  allusions  to  Washington  are  very  interesting,  showing 
graphically  the  manner  in  which  that  great  man  could  influ- 
ence and  encourage  his  men  by  his  mere  presence;  and  also 
that  he  was  a .firm  believer  in  religious  toleration  in  those 
days  of  bigotry  and  intolerance. 

And  so,  even  at  that  early  time,  the  Jesuits  were  here  at 
the  post  of  duty;  but  how  little  could  that  solitary  follower 
of  Ignatius  have  thought  that  the  very  place  where  he  gave 
the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  dying  soldier  would  in  the 
future  be  the  seat  of  a house  of  his  order.  But  truth,  says 
the  old  adage,  is  often  stranger  than  fiction,  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly a striking  instance  of  it.  Completely  absorbed  as  I 
was  in  my  strange  discovery  and  in  the  novel  confusion  of 
thoughts  to  which  it  had  given  rise,  I almost  unconsciously 
retraced  my  steps  to  the  infirmary,  fully  determined,  I need 
hardly  say,  to  preserve  this  venerable  relic  as  a memento  of 
my  memorable  walk  in  April,  ’86. 

W.  H.  McClintock,  ’88. 


THE  RSI  TES. 

Of  all  the  characters  depicted  by  Homer  in  his  Iliad 
none  is  probably  more  repulsive  or  distasteful  to  an  upright 
mind  than  that  of  the  babbler  Thersites  ; for  in  him  was 
embodied  almost  every  quality  that  could  tend  to  render 


odious  a human  being.  As  far  as  we  are  aware  he  was  not 
in  the  possession  of  one  redeeming  virtue.  His  face  bore  the 
brand  of  ugliness  and,  more  than  this,  his  body  and  coun- 
tenance were  in  perfect  conformity  with  his  heart.  Never 
was  the  old  saying,  “Vultus  est  index  animi,”  better  or 
more  clearly  verified  than  in  the  case  of  Thersites  ; and 
of  this  fact  the  poet  well  takes  note  : 

“His  figure  such  as  might  his  soul  proclaim  ; 

One  eye  was  blinking,  and  one  leg  was  lame  ; 

His  mountain  shoulders  half  his  breast  o’erspread, 

Thin  hairs  bestrewed  his  long  misshapen  head.” 

Homer  tells  us  furthermore  that  he  was  the  ugliest  and 
basest  man  of  all  the  Greeks  who  came  to  Troy.  And  if 
Homer’s  description  ot  him  is  correct,  it  would  be  by  no 
means  an  easy  task  to  find  Thersites’  duplicate  even  among 
those  whom  nature  has  least  favored  with  graces  of  person. 
With  this  unseemly  exterior  his  mental  traits  and  his  char- 
acter also  tallied.  His  special  delight  was  to  rant  and  rail 
against  the  great  ; Agamemnon  in  particular  seemed  to 
incur  his  hatred  and  envy,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  came 
in  for  the  choicest  bits  of  sarcasm  : 

“ But  chief  he  gloried  with  licentious  style, 

To  lash  the  great  and  monarchs  to  revile.” 

In  fact,  he  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  belittle  the 
king  and  raise  traitorous  sentiments  in  the  breasts  of  his 
companion  Greeks. 

In  mankind  generally  he  appeared  to  find  a natural 
enemy,  and  the  nobler  the  man,  the  more  hostile  a feeling 
he  encouraged  in  the  heart  of  Thersites. 

“ Spleen  to  mankind  his  envious  heart  possess’d 
And  much  he  hated  all,  but  most  the  best.” 

Modesty,  virtue,  and,  in  short,  almost  everything  good 
and  righteous  were  to  him  perfect  strangers.  His  was  a 
life  of  continued  brawls  and  quarreling.  Seldom  was  it, 
indeed,  his  tongue  was  silent  ; for  to  him  talking  was  the 
greatest  of  pleasures.  Old  Homer  gives  us  this  feature  of 
Thersites’  character  where  he  describes  him  as— - 
“ Loquacious,  loud  and  turbulent  of  tongue, 

Aw’d  by  no  shame,  by  no  respects  controll’d, 

In  scandals  busy  and  reproaches  bold.” 

His  mind  was  as  corrupt  as  could  be,  consequently  all 
his  thoughts  and  words,  the  creatures  of  his  mind,  were 
likewise  bad  and  vicious.  Moreover  we  are  further 
impressed  by  Homer  with  the  belief  that  he  was  a hypocrite 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  we  can  imagine  that  he 
who  railed  against  the  great  would  have  liked  to  hold  sway 
with  them. 

Very  seldom  indeed  is  it  we  hear  of  plebeians  or  the 
common  soldiery  having  such  a luxury  as  a jester  ; but 
Thersites  was  the  fool  of  the  Greeks,  who,  although  they 
scorned  and  despised  him,  yet  laughed  at  his  low  wit  ; con- 
sequently he  was  allowed  all  the  privileges  of  a royal  buf- 
foon, inasmuch  as  he  could  do  and  say  many  things 
which  none  other  than  he  could  say  or  do  without  receiving 
a knock  or  a blow.  True  he  found  aiders  and  admirers 
among  the  low  and  contemptible  as  long  as  he  stood  well 
with  the  host,  and  therefore  could  continue  to  insult  the 
great  with  impunity.  But  after  all,  how  poor  and  frail  was 
his  popularity,  how  ill-based  and  ill-grounded  ! As  long 
as  he  continued  to  amuse  this  certain  class  of  which  we 
speak,  they  were  his  adherents  and  pretended  friends,  but 
the  moment  they  saw  his  star  was  on  the  wane,  they  no  longer 
recognized  him.  What  did  the  Greeks  do  after  Ulysses 
had  buffeted  him  for  his  insolence  to  Agamemnon,  the  king  ? 
Why  they  laughed  till  the  tears  almost  streamed  from  their 
eyes  ; for  in  that  crouching  caitiff,  who  a few  moments 
since  had  called  himself  a hero,  they  saw  the  jackdaw 
stripped  of  his  feathers — Thersites  it  was  wailing  and  weep- 
ing like  a child.  “ Spectatum  admissi  risum  teneatis, 
amici  ?”  We  sometimes  meet  with  characters  resembling 
Thersites  in  one  or  other  of  his  qualities.  Especially  are 
we  reminded  of  him  when  we  meet  persons  who  carp  at 
those  who  are  physically  and  intellectually  their  superiors. 
Let  us,  however,  give  no  heed  to  their  empty  vauntings. 
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For  a time  only  can  they  have  good  standing  ; sooner  or 
later  the  mask  that  conceals  their  real  character  is  plucked 
away  and  they  will  be  revealed  to  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of 
men.  J.  V.  Morrisse,  ’89. 


©a  my  Hflgi  louij. 

A THRENODY. 

Return  to  me  my  gentle  steed 
And  bear  me,  as  of  yore, 

Right  loftily  across  the  waste 
Of  Greek  and  Roman  lore. 

Some  alien  warrior  rides  thee  now 
And  strokes  thy  glossy  mane  ; 

Unseat  him  from  thy  hallowed  back 
And  come  to  me  again. 

How  bleak  the  weary  hours  I cope 
With  many  a well-greaved  line 

Your  prowess,  gentle  steed,  would  pierce 
What  is  too  tough  for  mine. 

W.  H.  McClintock,  ’88. 


THE  BARD. 

Of  all  the  subjects  of  ancient  and  medieval  lore,  none, 
perhaps,  is  more  interesting  than  the  romantic  life  of  the 
bard.  Whether  at  the  banquet  table  entertaining  the  as- 
sembled lord  and  guests  with  his  song  and  drollery,  or  in 
the  battlefield  urging  on  his  men,  for  the  bard  was  often 
also  a leader,  by  his  wild  and  warlike  melodies,  and  defend- 
ing with  his  arm  the  king  whom  he  lauded  at  the  banquet, 
the  bard’s  actions  are  full  of  a glowing  interest  which  seldom 
fails  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  student  of  ancient  manners 
and  the  lover  of  ancient  customs. 

His  songs,  too,  are  full  of  that  weird  spirit  which  so  well 
reflects  the  barbarous  customs  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  exert  almost  the  same  influence  upon  11s  as  they  did 
upon  their  hearers  ; for  we  are  told  that  often  kings  and 
queens  neglected  to  attend  to  their  most  pressing  duties  in 
order  to  give  ear  to  his  pleasing  song. 

Every  nation  of  antiquity  seems  to  have  had  its  bards, 
who  sang  the  loves  and  battles  of  their  gods,  the  exploits  of 
their  kings  and  heroes  in  battle,  and  who  also  put  into  verse 
the  ancient  traditions  of  the  people.  These  wandering  min- 
strels, for  such  they  were,  since  by  wandering  from  town  to 
town  singing  their  lays  they  gained  a livelihood,  might  also 
be  called  professional  poets,  for  not  only  did  they  amuse 
their  audiences  by  their  song,  but  it  was  also  necessary  for 
them  to  be  the  authors  of  the  compositions  which  they  sang, 
in  order  to  be  properly  called  bards. 

Among  the  Greeks  they  were  known  as  aoidoi,  among  the 
Latins  vales,  which  word  has  also  the  signification  of  a 
prophet.  In  fact  it  is  almost  invariably  found  that  among 
these  nations  he  who  was  a friend  to  the  muses  was  also  a 
friend  to  the  gods,  since  the  gifts  of  prophecy  and  song  were 
often  united  in  one  person.  The  nations  of  the  North  called 
their  poets  by  the  name  of  skalds. 

Homer,  of  course,  is  the  first  bard  of  whom  we  have  any 
distinct  knowledge,  and  although  now  his  works  are  consid- 
ered masterpieces  of  epic  poetry,  although  numerous  ancient 
and  modern  writers  have  drawn  upon  them  for  materials  to 
embellish  their  own,  and  though  they  are  used  as  one  of  the 
chief  means  of  developing  the  imaginations  of  youth  over 
the  entire  world,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  especially 
honored  or  famous  among  his  fellow-countrymen  ; for  the 
poor,  blind  minstrel  scarcely  earned  but  a bare  livelihood 
by  wandering  around  the  country  reciting  those  verses  which 
never  yet  have  been  equalled  in  the  beauty  of  their  thought 
and  the  power  of  their  expression.  It  was  only  after  his 
death  that  his  works  were  collected  and  his  name  honored, 
and  then  seven  cities  of  ancient  Greece  contended  for  the 


honor  of  claiming  him  as  one  of  their  sons,  thus  calling  forth 
the  following  lines  from  a modern  poet  : 

“ Seven  rival  towns  contend  for  Homer  dead 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread.” 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  instruments  which  some  of  the 
ancient  nations  used  to  produce  music.  The  Scythians 
twanged  their  strings  of  the  bows,  the  Gauls  used  a kind  of 
guitar,  and  the  Britons  the  harp.  Among  the  Gauls  and 
Britons  the  bardic  spirit  ran  very  high.  The  people  of  these 
nations  sang  in  battle,  at  the  banquet  and  over  the  dead. 
So  great  was  the  love  of  song  among  the  Britons  that  the 
Danes,  when  they  invaded  Mercia,  made  their  horses  deaf, 
lest  they  should  be  frightened  by  the  great  tumult  raised  by 
the  British  warriors  who  sang  as  they  battled. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  among  such  a nation  as  this  the 
bard  flourished.  He  was  feasted  at  the  banquet  tables  of 
the  prince,  and  he  sang  at  the  hearth  of  the  peasant  ; his 
person  was  held  sacred,  and  he  was  regarded  as  one  upon 
whom  their  god  had  been  pleased  to  shower  divine  favors. 
No  one  in  the  kingdom  was  so  universally  honored  and 
revered.  “ If  I were  to  ask  my  host  for  the  moon,”  one  of 
them  said,  “ he  would  give  it.” 

Each  Briton  chief  had  his  bard,  whom  he  often  made  his 
chief  companion,  his  adviser  in  the  councils  of  war,  and  the 
leader  of  his  men.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  British 
bards  was  Taliesin.  He  is  called  by  some  writers  the 
prince  of  Druids  and  of  bards,  and  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
verted by  the  Christian  monks  who  evangelized  Cambria. 
It  is  reported  that  he  wrote  many  works,  in  one  of  which, 
seemingly  written  with  the  object  of  immortalizing  himself, 
occur  these  lines  : 

“ Joannes,  the  divine, 

Called  me  Merddin; 

At  length  every  king 
Will  call  me  Taliesin.” 

Many  of  his  lays  consist  of  prophecies,  some  of  which  have 
been  rendered  famous  by  their  fulfilment. 

The  epoch  of  the  British  bard  lasted  three  hundred  years, 
from  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  Edward 
III.  Under  Edward  I.  they  were  subject  to  many  persecu- 
tions, he  dooming  many  to  death  because  of  the  ancient 
national  spirit  which  they  excited  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  wilder  parts  of  his  kingdom  by  their  songs  of  the  ancient 
prowess  of  their  race. 

But,  although  he  and  many  succeeding  sovereigns  cruelly 
sought  to  exterminate  them,  they  have  lived  on  ; and  in 
Wales  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  bard  are  dearly  prized 
and  the  spirit  of  his  song  still  preserved,  thus  fulfilmg  the 
old  prophecy  of  Taliesin, which  has  been  beautifully  rendered 
as  follows  by  a modern  poetess  : 

“ Green  Island  of  the  mighty,  I see  thine  ancient  race 
Driven  from  their  fathers’  homes  to  make  the  rocks  their  dwelling- 
place. 

I see  from  Uthyr’s  kingdom  the  sceptre  pass  away, 

And  many  a line  of  bards  and  chiefs  and  princely  men  decay. 

But  as  long  as  Arvon’s  mountains  shall  lift  their  sovereign  forms, 

And  wear  the  crown  which  is  given  dominion  over  storms. 

So  long  their  empire  sharing  shall  live  the  lofty  tongue 

To  which  the  harp  of  Mona’s  woods  by  freedom’s  hand  was  strung.” 

John  F.  Clare,  ’89. 


AN  INNOCENT  ABROAD. 

It  had  been  the  cherished  wish  of  my  heart  to  see  the 
shores  of  old  England,  of  which  I had  heard  so  much. 
Last  year  I asked  my  mamma  to  let  me  cross  the  great 
ocean  and  visit  her.  I promised  to  profit  by  everything  of 
interest  that  I would  meet  on  the  way.  I asked  this  as  a 
reward  foi  my  year’s  work.  A favorable  answer  to  my  let- 
ter soon  came,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I was  on  board 
the  steamer  Gallia.  It  was  with  great  regret  that  I saw  the 
shores  of  New  York  fade  away  in  the  distance. 

Some  time  after  we  had  set  sail  I met  an  old  friend  of 
mamma’s,  a retired  major  general,  who  took  me  all  over  the 
ship,  showed  me  my  room,  and  introduced  me  to  the  cap- 
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tain  and  nearly  all  the  passengers  in  the  cabin.  About  ten 
o’clock  that  evening  we  had  a moonlight  concert  on  deck, 
with  hundreds  of  Japanese  lanterns  hung  all  over  the  deck 
and  masts  of  the  vessel.  After  the  concert  we  had  a very 
interesting  ball.  Then  we  all  went  below,  where  there  was 
a lovely  supper  prepared  for  us,  after  which  I went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning,  when  I woke  up,  I experienced  a 
funny  kind  of  sensation,  which  cannot  very  well  be  described 
here.  The  night  had  been  unusually  rough,  and  all  that 
day  the  billows  rose  to  awful  heights,  and  I thought  that 
each  one  would  sink  the  ship;  but,  oh,  no!  our  good  ship’s 
bow  cut  right  through  them,  sending  them  all  over  the  deck. 
About  two  o’clock  the  captain  took  all  the  ladies  and 
children  on  the  quarter  deck,  tied  us  down  tight  in  our 
steamer  chairs,  and  then  put  a large  rubber  sheet  over  us, 
leaving  our  heads  stick  out.  It  was  awful  fun  to  see  the 
big  waves  come  dashing  up  to  the  vessel,  rocking  it  as  if  it 
were  a row  boat,  and  splashing  their  spray  into  our  faces. 
Soon  after  the  storm  cooled  down,  and  we  were  released 
from  our  somewhat  damp  position. 

Nothing  more  occurred  until  we  arrived  near  the  end  of 
our  voyage,  when  we  were  surrounded  by  a thick  fog  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland.  Early  in  the  afternoon  I was  down  in  the 
engine-room  watching  the  engines,  when  I suddenly  saw  the 
engineer  jump  up  and  stop  the  engines.  I ran  up  with  the 
others  on  deck,  expecting  to  hear  that  the  boat  was  sinking. 
I found  that  we  had  nearly  collided  with  a large  French 
fishing  vessel.  In  the  heavy  fog  we  had  not  seen  her,  and, 
as  she  had  neglected  to  blow  a fog-horn,  we  did  not  know 
she  was  there. 

We  soon  arrived  at  Liverpool,  where  we  took  the  next 
train  for  London.  I met  my  mamma  at  the  station,  and  I 
was  very  glad  to  see  her  after  so  long  an  absence  and  to 
feel  at  home  once  more.  During  my  stay  in  London  I 
visited  many  places  of  interest.  First  in  order  came  the 
British  Museum,  with  the  large  lion  on  top.  As  I entered  I 
saw  the  Twelve  Labors  of  Hercules,  represented  by  large 
stone  statues.  In  the  next  room  I saw  mummies  and 
sphinxes,  and  a little  Egyptian  temple,  and  a host  of  other 
things,  among  which  were  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of 
antiquity.  I am  sorry  to  leave  this  place  of  great  fame 
without  doing  it  full  justice,  but  my  memory  is  to  be  blamed. 
Another  day  I went  with  my  mamma  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  I saw  the  beautiful  stained  glass  windows  represent- 
ing the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  I saw  also  the  tombs  of  the 
great  men  of  England,  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  etc.  I 
liked  the  poet’s  corner  very  much. 

I also  paid  a visit  to  the  Tower,  where  I saw  the  block 
on  which  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  the  room  in  which  the 
little  princes  were  murdered,  the  crown  jewels,  and  many 
other  objects  of  interest.  One  day  I went  to  examine 
Madam  Tussaud's  famous  wax  works,  in  which  I was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  identical  carriage  that  carried  Napoleon 
from  Waterloo.  I used  often  go  to  Hyde  Park  to  take  a 
stroll  on  the  Sunday  Promenade.  Alongside  of  the  Sunday 
Promenade  is  Rotten  Row,  a street  on  which  only  horse- 
back riders  are  allowed  to  travel. 

There  is  a saying  in  England  that  you  will  always  find  a 
white  horse  on  London  Bridge.  I wished  to  find  out  if  the 
saying  were  true.  So  I went  to  the  bridge  several  times 
and,  to  my  surprise,  always  found  three  or  four  white  horses 
on  it.  I forgot  to  mention  the  fact  that  I saw  the  famous 
Rosetta  stone  at  the  British  Museum. 

After  spending  a very  pleasant  time  in  England,  I set  sail 
again  for  New  York.  On  the  voyage  back  something  hap- 
pened which  I must  tell.  One  Sunday,  the  minister  was 
giving  a sermon  on  the  torments  of  hell.  I did  not  like  the 
sermon,  so  I left  the  room.  The  captain  met  me,  and  he 
said,  “Charley,  it  would  be  a good  joke  to  run  down  to  the 
room  where  the  minister  is  preaching  and  shout,  ‘ Land 
ahoy!  ’ ” I went  down  and  shouted  these  words  as  loud  as 
I could  through  the  keyhole.  The  people  all  rushed  on 
deck,  and  the  minister  was  left  without  a congregation.  The 


joke  was  that  there  was  no  land  to  be  seen.  After  about 
eight  days  on  the  ocean,  I arrived  at  New  York,  much 
pleased  with  my  visit.  Chas.  W.  Eveson,  ’92. 


IpfltiiijM  pass. 

Calmly  the  beams  of  the  moon 

Sleep  on  the  village  church  steeple, 

Blending  the  gold  of  its  cross 

With  the  mellowy  sheen  of  their  silver  ; 

Down  in  the  garden  of  graves 
The  shade  of  the  tapering  spire 
Counts  with  its  finger  the  tombs 

On  the  round  of  the  grim  Reaper’s  dial. 

Under  the  standard  of  Christ 
The  iron-tongued  monitor  slumbers, 

Girt  by  his  caroling  kin, 

Quietly  waiting  the  hour, 

Waiting  the  call  of  the  clock 
And  the  hand  of  the  hoary  old  sexton. 

* * * * * 

Calmly  the  beams  of  the  moon 
Rest  on  the  dead  ; but  the  steeple 
Totters  and  sways  to  the  peal 

That  rings  in  the  glory  of  Christmas. 

Under  the  blaze  of  the  lights 

The  reverent  peasants  are  kneeling  ; 

The  choristers  carol  the  Mass, 

While  the  priest  celebrates  at  the  altar. 

C.  Simpson,  '88. 


THE  OLD  CLOCK  HEARD  FROM  AFAR. 

“ The  bell  strikes  one  : we  take  no  note  of  time 
But  from  its  loss.  To  give  it  then  a tongue 
Is  wise  in  man.  As  if  an  angel  spoke 
I feel  the  solemn  sound.” 

It  was  high  noon  when  I alighted  at  the  neat  little  station 
within  easy  reach  of  the  entrance  to  the  college  grounds. 
My  mind  was  still  full  of  the  scenes  in  which  I had  mingled, 
“ Et  quorum  magna  pars  fui,"  and  these  memories  of  the 
recent  past  coming  in  conflict  with  hopes  for  the  future, 
produced  in  my  mind  a strange  confusion  which  made  me 
long  to  encounter  some  college  friend,  or  to  meet  some  sign 
or  token  of  the  new  life  awaiting  me.  There  was  a great 
silence  in  the  trees  and  on  the  lawn.  I instinctively  recalled 
those  beautiful  lines  of  the  “ In  Memoriam  ” : 

“ Calm  is  the  air  on  yon  high  wold, 

Calm  as  to  suit  a calmer  grief  ; 

And  only  through  the  faded  leaf 
The  chestnut  pattering  to  the  ground.” 

In  this  half  unconscious  frame  of  mind  I strode  up  the  long 
avenue,  following  the  same  path  that  I had  trod  for  years, 
when,  lo  ! borne  softly  on  the  mid-day  breeze,  came  the 
sound  of  the  college  clock,  striking  the  hour  of  one.  The 
effect  produced  in  me  is  indescribable.  I was  certain  that 
the  old  timepiece  had  been  gathered  to  its  fathers. 

Why,  its  threnody  was  sung  last  year  in  verses  calculated 
to  silence  even  the  great  clock  at  the  cathedral  of 
Strasburg  ; and  yet,  here  it  was  at  its  old  task,  beat- 
ing out  the  little  lives  of  men  under  the  shade  of  the 
great  elm  trees.  This  was  the  token  I longed  for  to 
bring  me  back  to  consciousness.  My  thoughts  immediately 
took  another  turn,  I distinctly  recalled  the  day  last  year 
when  the  aged  chronometer,  after  indicating  the  hour  and 
minutes  for  full  sixty  years,  suddenly  stopped  short.  It  had 
long  shown  signs  of  approaching  dissolution  by  running 
fast  and  slow  within  the  space  of  an  hour,  thereby  making 
havoc  with  every  watch  about  the  college.  I remembered 
how  the  boys  were  wont  to  assemble  in  groups,  sad  and  sol- 
emn the  while,  and  ask  each  other  in  an  undertone,  “ What 
ails  the  clock  ? ” I recalled,  too,  the  day,  when  standing 
over  the  newly-made  grave  of  Fr.  Thebaud,  we  heard  the 
faithful  timepiece  striking  the  hour.  As  I was  acquainted 
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with  its  history,  I considered  the  scene  very  impressive. 
Made  in  Paris,  the  clock  was,  it  seems,  sent  over  to  the  Jes- 
uit college  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  more  than  sixty  years  ago. 
When  the  Fathers  came  to  St.  John’s  they  brought  this 
necessary  article  with  them.  It  was  placed  in  position  at 
the  very  time  when  Fr.  Thebaud  entered  on  his  duties  as 
Rector  ; so  that  really  and  in  very  truth,  it  indicated  by  joy- 
ful sound  the  happy  time  of  his  inauguration,  and  in  the  end 
tolled  the  hour  of  his  burial. 

Notwithstanding  these  sad  reflections,  I was  pleased  to 
hear  the  old  familiar  sound  ; and  in  order  to  assure  myself 
that  I had  not  been  deceived,  I hastened  on  towards  2d 
Division.  Just  as  I came. within  sight  of  the  little  tower 
the  quarter  struck,  and  then  I was  convinced.  I felt  that 
my  youth  had  been  renewed  like  that  of  the  clock,  and  in 
the  fulness  of  my  joy  I addressed  it  in  those  lines  in  which 
Tennyson  calls  on  the  Christmas  bells  : 

“ Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold  ; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart  the  kindlier  hand  ; 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be.” 

C.  O.,  ’87. 


HIS  TORI  TJ NC  U L UM. 

BEING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  01.0  CANDY  SHOP,  SOMETIME 
SITUATE  MIDWAY  BETWEEN  2D  AND  3D 
DIVISIONS.  NOW  NO  MORE. 


Mortalia  Facta  Peribunt. 

Ever  since  the  opening  of  schools,  I have  been  looking 
about  for  data  wherewith  to  write  a history  of  the  old  candy 
shop,  and  the  more  I considered  the  matter  the  more  deter- 
mined I grew  that  the  old  institution,  around  which  cluster 
memories  of  fifty  years,  should  not  pass  away  unhonored 
and  unsung.  The  architecture  of  the  building  is  familiar  to 
us  all,  old  Egyptian  with  here  and  there  a dash  of  primitive 
Romanesque.  The  steps  leading  up  to  the  counter  were 
built  after  the  same  model  as  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa. 

After  poring  over  archives  and  consulting  with  old  stu- 
dents, I discovered  that  the  shop,  with  its  adjoining  store- 
room, at  one  time  served  as  a corridor,  occupying  the  same 
position  as  the  present  elegant  suite  of  music  rooms.  Here, 
“ In  days  that  will  not  come  again,” 

the  boys  of  each  division  were  wont  to  assemble  before 
Mass,  meals,  etc.,  and  to  amuse  themselves  of  a rainy  day. 
Considering  our  present  commodious  play-grounds  and 
play-rooms,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  cheerfulness  with 
which  our  predecessors  submitted  to  the  many  little  annoy- 
ances incident  on  their  narrow  accommodations.  But  they 
were  contented  in  their  day  as  we  are  in  ours. 

“ Tempora  mutantur  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis.” 

In  1849  the  whole  corridor  was  removed  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  nearer  the  garden.  With  it  went  all  the  smaller 
boys,  and  in  it  they  dwelt  for  many  a year.  In  1862  the 
present  book  and  stationery  store  was  completed.  To  this 
the  3d  Division  boys  were  transferred.  As  the  quondam  cor- 
ridor lay  idle  now,  and,  as  it  gave  promise  of  making  a fine 
candy  and  pie  shop,  it  was  accordingly  put  to  this  use  ; and 
ever  since  that  happy  year  its  fame  has  kept  steadily  in- 
creasing, till,  having  reached  the  limit  of  its  glory  and 
utility,  it  disappeared  last  summer  like  the  Deacon’s  “One 
Hoss  Shay.”  Of  course  we  read  with  pleasure  the  history 
of  the  candy  shop  or  anything  connected  with  it,  just  as  we 
are  interested  in  what  happens  to  an  old  friend  ; but  it  is 


not  the  history  of  the  shop  or  its  architecture  that  will  linger 
longest  in  our  memories. 

“ Oh,  no  ! it  is  something  more  exquisite  still.” 

Historicus. 


OUR  EXCHANGES. 

We  have  waited  for  a month  or  more  to  hear  from  the 
college  brethren.  We  waited,  first  patiently  and  afterwards 
impatiently.  Indeed,  we  had  serious  thoughts  of  turning 
our  office  of  exchange  editor  into  a sinecure,  when  lo!  unto 
us  thus  expectant  came  the  Index  and  College  Speculum , 
“ arcades  ambo.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  read  these 
exchanges  with  pleasure.  At  one  time  we  were  on  the  point 
of  giving  expression  to  some  half  formed  criticisms,  when 
the  mighty  threat  contained  in  the  Index  “ Table  ” awed  us 
into  silence.  Our  editorial  eye,  looking  toward  the  northern 
limits  of  this  great  State,  saw  a storm, 

“ Blackening  over  heath  and  holt, 

Cramming  all  the  blast  before  it, 

In  its  breast  a thunderbolt.” 

Besides,  not  being  above  criticism  ourselves,  we  are  loath 
to  criticise  others;  and  then  our  disposition  is  to  enjoy  what 
pleases  us  rather  than  criticise  what  we  do  not  relish.  The 
Speculum  has  an  abundance  of  college  news  which  we  find 
in  no  other  paper.  We  look  forward  to  its  next  issue,  as, 
indeed,  to  that  of  our  other  friends.  And  now,  greeting  all 
our  exchanges,  seen  and  unseen,  we  betake  ourselves  to 
other  duties. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

“Studies  in  Church  History,”  by  Reuben  Parsons,  D.  D.  Our  library 
has  literally  been  enriched  by  the  acquisition  of  this  work.  The  matter 
of  the  book  is,  as  the  author  modestly  acknowledges,  the  same  as  that  of 
other  church  historians  ; but  the  method  and  treatment  is  we  think 
entirely  new.  The  author  begins  by  assuming  that  the  church  at  its 
birth  was  an  organized  society  with  St.  Peter  as  its  head.  He  then 
proves  that  St.  Peter  really  lived  and  established  his  see  at  Rome  ; after 
whom  came  Linus  and  Cletus  and  the  others,  till  we  come  to  the  present 
Bishop  of  Rome,  our  holy  Father  Leo  XIII.,  happily  reigning.  St. 
Peter  was  chosen  by  Christ  to  be  the  Father  of  all  Christians  ; his  lawful 
successors,  therefore,  hold  the  same  high  office.  After  establishing  these 
truths,  the  author  proceeds  to  consider  the  career  of  the  church  from  a 
purely  historical  point  of  view.  He  describes  the  losses  sustained  by 
this  institution,  not  of  man,  occasioned  by  the  various  heresies,  and 
again  its  triumphs  in  the  conversion  of  the  nations.  The  chapter  on  the 
“ Fallen”  is  peculiarly  interesting.  Considering  the  short  space  allotted 
to  us,  it  is  difficult  and  even  imprudent  to  set  about  reviewing  such  a 
work.  But  we  feel  that  the  pleasure  experienced  by  us  in  its  perusal 
demands  some  acknowledgement.  And  so  we  contribute  our  weak 
praise  to  what  must  soon  be  public  commendation. 

“The  Phantom  City,”  by  William  Westall,  (Cassell  & Co).  This  is  a 
pleasant  story  written  in  the  style  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  hero  is  a 
doctor,  strange  to  say.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Central  America.  It  so 
falls  out  upon  a certain  day  that  the  hero  chances  to  meet  with  a quondam 
expounder  of  the  gospel,  who  upon  falling  heir  to  a large  fortune,  has 
forsaken  his  former  calling  and  gone  over  to  Mammon.  The  minister, 
in  all  confidence,  tells  the  doctor  of  a Phantom  City  far  in  among  the 
mountains  of  Central  America  and  tempts  him  to  go  in  quest  of  it,  giving 
a marvelous  sum  to  defray  expenses.  The  doctor,  nothing  loath,  accepts 
both  the  mission  and  the  money.  He  sets  out  on  the  journey,  and  after 
passing  through  divers  perils  by  land  and  water,  reaches  the  city,  tarries 
there  a while,  marries  the  king’s  daughter  and  then  returns  covered 
with  glory.  The  simple,  straightforward  style  gives  the  story  an  appear- 
ance of  probability. 

“Cassell’s  National  Library,”  edited  by  Prof.  Henry  Morley.  We  are 
among  those  who  believe  that  there  was  more  genuine  scholarship  and 
truer  literary  taste  in  the  last  century  than  at  present.  Steam  and  elec- 
tricity are  dominant  now,  and  the  glory  of  letters  is  fast  passing  away. 
We  therefore  welcome  any  attempt  to  induce  a literary  taste  among  the 
people  in  this  material  age.  Prof.  Henry  Morley  is  doing  this.  His 
selections  from  the  fathers  of  our  literature  and  language  have  afforded 
us  much  pleasure  and  instruction.  We  have  received,  during  the  past 
month,  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  these  little  books. 

N.  B. — So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  Fr.  jouin's  “ Moral  Philoso- 
phy” that  the  supply  at  the  college  gave  out  before  half  the  applicants  had 
been  furnished  with  copies.  Fr.  Jouin  has  prepared  a new  and  improved 
edition  which  will  be  shortly  in  print.  Hereafter  there  will  always  be  a 
supply  at  the  college  sufficient  for  all  demands. 
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September  and  October,  1886. 


SANCTUM. 

To  all  those  who,  like  good  sons  of  a good  mother,  re- 
turned in  time  for  the  opening  of  classes,  greeting:  and  to 
those  eldest  born  of  the  college  who  by  right  of  primogeni- 
ture tarry  a week  in  order  to  return  with  larger  length  of 
hat,  greeting  four-fold.  We  purposely  forbear  greeting  the 
newcomers,  not  through  lack  of  love,  but  in  order  to  dole 
out  a little  friendly  advice  before  according  them  an  edi- 
torial welcome.  Now,  we  have  remarked  in  the  eyes  of 
certain  of  these  late  arrivals  a lonesome,  far-off  look.  To 
these  we  counsel  patience  till  The  Monthly  appears. 
Then  let  them  buy  a copy  forthwith,  or,  better,  send  in  a 
year’s  subscription,  and  we  stake  our  editorial  honor  that 
the  lonesome  look  will  disappear  from  their  eyes  ever  there- 
after. And  now,  after  throwing  out  this  unselfish  hint,  we 
extend  the  best  welcome  of  The  Monthly  to  all  these, 
whether  old  or  new,  who  are  passing  happy  and  profitable 
years  on  this  hill  called  of  the  roses. 

* * * 

A few  days  ago  the  Board  of  Editors  sat  in  council  to  dis- 
cuss matters  connected  with  The  Monthly.  In  course  of 
time  we  fell  to  wondering  what  method  we  should  adopt  to 
gather  news  touching  the  old  graduates  and  alumni;  where- 
upon our  business  manager  moved  that  he  should  make  an 
extended  tour  of  the  States,  collecting  here  and  there  use- 
ful squibs  and  items.  He  pledged  his  word  to  return  in 
time  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  motion  was  summarily 
dismissed  by  the  Chair.  The  Ulysses  of  our  Board  then 
suggested  that  an  appeal  be  made  in  the  pages  of  The 
Monthly,  adding  that  no  student  or  graduate  of  St.  John’s 
would  have  the  heart  to  refuse  a request  made  by  this 
Board  of  Editors.  Now,  therefore,  graduates  and  alumni  of 
St.  John’s,  we  make  a direct  appeal  to  you  to  send  us  news. 
You  may  wish  to  record  the  triumphs  of  an  old  classmate; 
write  to  The  Monthly.  You  want  to  learn  something 
about  an  old  college  friend;  inquire  of  The  Monthly. 


You  wish  to  preserve  to  posterity  your  own  happy  recollec- 
tions of  college  life;  send  them  to  The  Monthly. 

* * * 

We  propose  to  gather,  before  our  next  issue,  a few  au- 
thentic and  salutary  stories,  illustrating  the  fate  of  those 
who  in  times  past  failed  to  pay  their  subscription  to  college 
papers.  We  will  verify  in  their  regard  the  words  of  the 
I?)iitation:  “Such  a man  was  slain  by  the  sword;  another 
falling  from  on  high  broke  his  neck.”  We  trust,  however, 
that  by  the  time  the  stories  are  ready  our  subscribers  shall 
have  sent  in  their  dues,  and  then  we  may,  in  consideration 
of  their  punctual  acknowledgement,  lay  the  little  manuscript 
aside  for  future  use.  We  try  to  interest  our  readers  and, 
now  and  then,  to  impart  a little  knowledge,  and  all  we  ask 
in  return  is  the  payment  of  just  debts.  We  venture,  there- 
fore, to  hope  that  our  subscribers,  “touched  with  human 
gentleness  and  love,”  if  not  by  fear  of  the  little  stories,  will 
send  in  their  back  subscription  promptly. 


THE  DRAMATIC  OUTLOOK. 

The  Dramatic  Association  has  good  reason  to  be  hopeful 
of  its  work  during  the  coming  year  ; for,  not  only  do  its 
ranks  remain  unbroken,  but  recruits  are  already  on  hand 
seeking  admission.  The  fact,  however,  that  most  of  its  old 
members  have  returned  to  college  is  in  itself  the  best  war- 
rant of  success  in  future  plays.  The  leading  parts  during 
the  past  year  were  sustained  chiefly  by  Messrs.  John  Heff- 
ern,  Chas.  Wingerter  and  Chas.  McCusker,  and  in  these 
gentlemen  the  Dramatic  Association  possesses  members 
who  can,  not  merely  enact  the  leading  role,  but  even  inspire 
their  support  with  that  confidence  necessary  for  the  success' 
of  the  play  as  a whole.  Messrs.  Howley,  Wallace,  Holland 
and  Haben  have  also  done  nice  work  upon  our  stage,  while 
Messrs.  Blun,  Meagher,  Clare,  Kirby  and  McArdle  give 
promise  of  doing  great  things  anon.  A bright  dramatic 
prospect  is,  then,  already  assured  by  the  fact  of  these  gen- 
tlemen’s presence.  Hence,  if  the  members  be  only  faithful 
to  their  motto,  they  will  both  work  for  fame  and  achieve  it. 

The  lovers  of  classic  drama  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
“ Damon  and  Pythias”  is  to  be  the  coming  Thanksgiving 
play.  In  its  scope  the  play  is  intended  to  show  forth  the 
worth  and  sacrifices  of  true  friendship  and  the  victory  which 
its  example  enables  the  selfish  r»ind  to  gain  over  itself.  The 
diction  of  the  play  is  elevated;  the  dialogue  animated; 
while  the  action,  besides  being  vigorous  throughout,  is  at 
times  intensely  dramatic. 


THE  NEW  BUILDING. 

The  following  is  a reprint  from  a leading  Catholic  paper  : 
“ A magnificent  new  building  has  just  been  erected  at  St. 
John’s  College,  Fordham,  at-a  cost  of  nearly  $60,000.  It  is 
intended  mainly  for  the  Scientific  Department  of  the  col- 
lege. Its  extensive  laboratory,  with  auditorium  built  in 
ascending  galleries,  and  its  elaborate  apparatus  room  are 
well  worthy  of  a visit.  There  are,  besides,  recitation  rooms 
for  the  four  senior  classes,  and  a spacious  hall  for  the  new 
library  The  workmen  are  still  busy  finishing  up,  but  the 
building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  scholastic  year. 

“ St.  John’s  Hall,  which  hitherto  had  been  partly  given 
over  to  laboratory  purposes,  becomes,  in  consequence  of 
this,  quite  a distinct  department  for  the  younger  students. 
They  have  now  their  own  playgrounds,  recreation-rooms, 
study-halls,  class  rooms,  and  chapel  exclusively  for  them- 
selves in  the  beautiful  old  seminary  building  adjoining  the 
church  on  the  western  end  of  the  college  grounds.” 
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CHANGES  ON  THIRD  DIVISION. 

St.  John’s  Hall,  September  ioth. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor  : 

We  counted  an  unusually  large  number  of  boys  on  Third 
Division  this  opening  day.  Most  of  us  reached  the  college 
before  six  o’clock,  and  at  table  that  evening  our  division  far 
exceeded  the  other  two.  Every  one  will  admit  that  it’s 
much  harder  for  the  small  boy  than  for  one  of  a larger 
growth  to  come  to  school  the  first  day.  We  deserved  no 
small  praise,  therefore,  for  our  ready  attendance.  We  all 
expected  a change  of  playground  and  ball  field.  We  had 
to  say  farewell  to  old  Third  Division,  where  so  many  had 
sported  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  which  was  particularly 
cherished  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the  orchard, 
whither,  as  some  one  tells  us,  the  balls  most  frequently 
made  their  way  in  autumn.  But  for  all  that,  our  seminary 
grounds  were  just  as  welcome,  and  more  so,  in  fact  ; for 
although  we  made  our  bow  to  the  other  divisions  on  retir- 
ing from  the  ball  ground  where  we  had  so  often  met  with 
the  warmest  appreciation,  still  our  new  ball  field  was  hence- 
forth to  be  an  exhibition  to  all  passing  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  trains,  and  who  knows  but  that  our  efforts  are  daily 
applauded  by  the  many  celebrated  worthies  on  their  way  to 
and  from  New  England  ? 

Our  diamond  for  “ third  nine”  will  be  more  accommo- 
dating than  our  former  field,  which  was  so  cramped  that  our 
good  Bro.  Carpenter  was  continually  mending  the  pickets 
we  smashed.  Handball  is  also  a great  attraction  for  many 
of  u >,  and  ’twill  not  be  irreverent  to  bat  against  the  sacristy 
wall,  especially  as  it  serves  our  purpose  very  well.  How 
nicely  our  billiard  room  is  fitted  up,  so  light  and  cheerful, 
and  heated  by  steam.  How  easily  an  old  philosophy  class- 
room can  be  renovated. 

We  ascend  and  find  ourselves  in  the  new  study  hall,  the 
former  chemistry  room,  and  there,  at  the  prefect’s  desk, 
brought  from  the  old  study  hall,  is  that  useful  little  instru- 
ment shut  up  in  a box,  so  reverently  guarded  by  us  all — 
the  telegraph.  What  an  age  for  advancement  ; how  it  antici- 
pates our  arrival.  It  actually  registers  the  time  we  took  to 
make  our  journey,  encouraging  us  to  surpass  all  previous 
records.  Our  name  is  hurried  into  prominence  ere  we  have 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  study  hall  ; for  living  at  a dis- 
tance everything,  you  know,  must  be  in  readiness  for  our 
warm  reception  at  headquarters. 

We  have  some  show  cases  in  the  rear  of  the  study  hall  ; 
maybe  they  are  for  exhibiting  Third  Division  trinkets,  tro- 
phies from  the  ball  field,  ivory  balls  that  have  met  with  some 
hard  knocks,  and  dilapidated  cues,  remnants  of  a once 
famous  handling.  Do  our  lovers  of  landscape  painting 
know  that  their  drawings  occupy  a conspicuous  place  in 
the  apartment  recently  prepared  for  them  ? The  desks 
have  been  so  arranged  as  to  afford  better  facilities  for  draw- 
ing than  have  hitherto  been  in  use.  Certainly,  with  all  the 
many  advantages  for  drawing  this  year,  the  painter  will  not 
ply  his  magic  art  in  vain. 

Our  dormitories  are  heated  by  steam,  and  Jack  Frost  may 
make  no  application  for  admittance  on  Third  Division,  for 
he  won’t  be  able  to  show  much  of  his  prowess.  Then,  one 
of  the  dormitories  has  such  an  attraction  for  a poor  fellow 
should  he  be  homesick.  He  lies  abed  of  a summer’s  even- 
ing and  listens  to  the  sweet  chanting  of  church  music,  and 
this  takes  away  all  despondency  and  leaves  his  mind  in  calm. 
Now,  in  conclusion,  we  have  to  say  that  all  of  us  feel  very 
happy,  and  are  determined  to  make  everything  as  pleasant 
and  enjoyable  as  can  be. 

Wishing  you  every  success  during  the  coming  year,  I 
remain,  Your  devoted 

Reporter. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 

’89  is  still  the  largest  class  in  the  college. 

Elections  have  already  been  held  on  each  of  the  Divisions. 
The  results  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

The  Tyros  were  the  first  to  appear  in  their  suits  this  year. 
They  promise  to  be  a strong  nine  by  next  spring. 

The  Georgia  delegation  was  somewhat  late  in  putting  in 
an  appearance.  Earthquakes  lay  across  its  path. 

1st  Division  gymnasium  has  undergone  thorough  repairs. 
The  billiard  and  reading  rooms  have  also  been  set  to 
rights. 

2d  Division  lawn  tennis  club  has  been  organized  and  is 
now  in  good  running  order.  The  members  exhibit  on  Sun- 
days and  Thursdays. 

As  2d  Division  grounds  have  been  enlarged  to  twice  their 
original  extent,  the  boys  may  indulge  their  natural  tendency 
to  spread  themselves. 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  16,  the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
celebrated.  Fr.  Dunphy,  ’75,  of  White  Plains,  preached  an 
interesting  and  instructive  sermon. 

All  the  Chicago  men,  with  one  exception,  are  philosophers. 
The  exception  will  be  left  blooming  alone  next  year  unless 
he  provides  himself  with  company. 

The  tallest  man  in  the  university  course  comes  from 
Classics  and  the  smallest  from  Belles-Lettres.  The  most 
studious  will  be  known  by  Christmas. 

It  is  whispered  that  the  infirmary  has  lost  favor  among 
the  boys.  Its  patrons  of  last  year  have  gained  enough  health 
and  strength  to  last  them  till  Christmas. 

The  Senior  English  Class  is  to  have  a special  course  in 
analytical  chemistry  and  surveying.  The  members  will  also 
attend  lectures  in  literature,  ethics  and  evidences. 

The  new  pitcher  of  the  Rose  Hills  uses  the  13  pound 
mortar  style.  One  of  his  good  in-curves  pierces  a pair  of 
catching  gloves,  two  chest  protectors  and  a back  stop. 

So  far  we  have  one  representative  from  Goshen  and  one 
from  Little  Rock.  A certain  student  in  geography  says 
that  Goshen  is  a fictitious  town,  since  it  can’t  be  found  on 
the  map. 

The  prospects  are  that  we  will  exceed  last  year’s  figure 
in  number  of  students.  Counting  in  the  day  scholars,  we 
are  fast  approaching  three  hundred.  Many  others  are 
expected. 

Several  of  the  old  Invincible  players  have  been  transferred 
to  1st  Division.  Still  experts  in  baseball  matters  say  that 
the  present  Invincible  nine  bids  fair  to  be  stronger  than  last 
year’s  nine. 

The  new  bell  ringer  has  been  chosen  from  2d  Division 
this  year.  Some  watchful  persons  say  that  thus  far  the  bell 
has  not  been  rung  the  fraction  of  a second  before  or  after 
the  proper  time. 

Lieut.  Squiers  has  been  to  the  college  several  times  to 
arrange  matters  connected  with  the  cadet  corps.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  the  lieutenant  for  his  interest  in  the 
corps,  and  the  splendid  showing  he  made  of  it  last  year. 

Members  of  the  university  classes  should  be  proud  of 
their  class  rooms  in  the  handsome  new  building.  Students 
in  the  grammar  classes  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
will  enjoy  the  privilege  of  occupying  these  elegant  quarters. 

The  new  Invincibles  played  their  first  match  game  on 
Thursday,  23d.  Their  brilliant  victory,  considered  in  con- 
nection with  their  fine  playing  at  all  points,  speaks  well  for 
the  future.  In  the  sixth  inning  our  special  scorer  was  so 
carried  away  with  admiration  of  a hit  that  he  failed  to  take 
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note  of  some  errors.  We  are,  therefore,  unable  to  give  the 
score  in  full.  Appended  is  the  score  by  innings: 


Somersets o i o 2 o 1 o 1 o — 5 

Invincibles 11x04420  * — 13 


Struck  out — Somersets,  11;  Invincibles,  2.  Three  base  hits — 
Malaney,  1.  Two  base  hits — N.  Arellano,  1.  Singles — N.  Arellano, 
Warren,  Orpheus,  Lauer,  Rielly,  2,  Callan,  Hally,  Cornell  and  Fitz- 
gerald. Umpire — J.  Ringwood. 


ELECTION  DAY. 

The  result  of  the  elections,  as  ascertained  by  The 
Monthly’s  special  correspondent,  are  as  follows: 

1st  Division,  Reading  Rootn:  J.  Aylward,  Pres.;  George 
Donnelly,  Vice-Pres.;  J.  Kelly,  Librarian;  T.  Carmody, 
Rec.  Sec.;  A.  Villa,  Cor.  Sec.  Athletic  Society:  T.  Shea, 
Pres.;  M.  Sweeny,  Vice-Pres. ; W.  Hawley,  Treas.;  J.  Heff- 
ern,  Cor.  Sec.;  C.  Livingstone,  Rec.  Sec.  Billiard  Room: 
D.  Kiernan,  Pres.;  F.  Malloy,  Vice-Pres.;  T.  Kelly,  Treas.; 
F.  Shields,  Rec.  Sec.;  F.  Eaton,  Cor.  Sec. 

2d  Divison,  Baseball:  P.  Callan,  Pres.;  W.  Newton, 
Vice-Pres.;  C.  Rielley,  Sec.;  L.  Gillen,  Treas.  Billiard 
Room:  G.  Warren,  Pres.;  D.  Arellano,  Vice-Pres.;  C. 
Stroub,  Sec.;  J.  Slevin,  Treas.  Reading  Room:  J.  Walsh, 
Pres.;  A.  Burrow,  Vice-Pres.;  R.  Weir,  Sec.;  T.  Halligan, 
T reas. 

3d  Division,  Billiard  Room:  T.  Cross,  Pres.;  M.  Lennon, 
Vice-Pres.;  Jas.  Slevin,  Treas.;  C.  Horn,  Sec.  Baseball: 
V.  Villa,  Pres.;  J.  Reilley,  Vice-Pres. ; G.  Rosado,  Manager. 


COLLEGIANA. 

ANTIQUA. 

Richard  of  Bury,  tutor  of  Edward  III.  and  Bishop  of 
Durham,  founded  the  first  public  library  known  in  England. 

The  University  of  Paris  was  the  largest  of  all  the  great 
universities.  It  contained  in  its  palmiest  days  40,000 
students. 

Dante  studied  at  Oxford,  Paris  and  Padua.  At  Paris  he 
defended  a set  of  theological  propositions  against  fourteen 
opponents. 

All  the  great  schools  of  the  middle  ages  were  founded  and 
nourished,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  religious  orders  of 
the  church. 

During  the  13th  century  Oxford  had  the  reputation  of 
speaking  the  worst  Latin  in  Europe.  Hence  the  proverb, 
“Oxoniensis  loquendi  mos.” 

In  the  University  of  Paris  there  were  no  benches.  Each 
student  was  obliged  to  come  furnished  with  a bundle  of 
straw,  whereon  he  sat  and  took  notes. 

The  most  popular  Latin  grammar  of  its  time  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  “ Serva  Dorsum  Liber  ” (spare-the-back-book). 
The  appropriateness  of  the  title  is  obvious. 

The  University  of  Oxford  was  founded  in  the  year  862  by 
Alfred  the  Great,  in  virtue  of  a brief  granted  by  Pope  Mar- 
tin II.  It  contained  in  1229  thirty  thousand  students. 

The  poet,  Chaucer,  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  neglected  the  Classics.  This  neglect  appears  in  his 
poems.  Thus  he  speaks  of  Mount  Cithaeron  as  Dan 
Citherus. 

At  the  University  of  Oxford  the  Irish  students  were  wont 
every  year  to  celebrate  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  On  one  occasion 
the  authorities  were  constrained  “ to  convert  them  to  a more 
civil  walking.” 

The  word  stationary  has  an  interesting  derivation.  Book- 
sellers in  medieval  times  collected  about  the  great  universi- 
ties, occupying,  in  many  instances,  whole  streets.  Each 
store  was  called  a statio  and  the  proprietor  a stationarius. 


The  University  of  Cambridge  was  founded  in  the  year 
1109  by  Joffrid,  Abbot  of  Croyland.  The  old  chronicle 
says:  “Joffrid  sent  three  of  his  monks  to  Cambridge,  who, 
having  hired  a public  barn,  taught  the  sciences  therein 
openly. 

RECENTIORA. 

Of  the  365  colleges  in  the  United  States  150  have  papers. 

Vassar  College  was  founded  in  1861  by  Matthew  Vassar, 
a brewer. 

The  library  of  Yale  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1,000  vol- 
umes a year. 

There  are  at  present  310  students  in  the  Freshman  Class 
of  Cornell  University. 

The  250th  anniversary  of  Harvard  occurs  Nov.  6.  James 
Russell  Lowell  is  expected  to  deliver  the  oration. 

Delaware  College  has  abolished  co-education,  moved 
thereunto  “ by  the  evils  resulting  from  a mixed  school.” 

Last  summer  40  Dartmouth  students  spent  their  vacation 
among  the  White  Mountains  in  the  capacity  of  hotel  waiters. 

Georgetown  College,  the  oldest  Catholic  institution  in  the 
country,  will  celebrate  its  centenary  in  1889.  From  1817 
to  1886  it  gave  out  1,529  degrees. 

The  largest  Catholic  college  in  the  United  States,  in  point 
of  numbers,  is  St.  Ignatius,  California,  conducted  by  the 
Jesuit  Fathers.  It  has  940  students. 

The  first  college  paper  in  the  United  States  was  the 
Gazette , of  Dartmouth.  The  articles  were  mainly  written 
by  Daniel  Webster,  under  the  nom  de plu?ne  of  “ Icarus.” 

Gladstone  was  first  in  his  class  at  Oxford.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher’s  average  for  his  whole  college  course  was  58. 
Bancroft  the  historian  was  class  poet  at  Harvard  in  1817. 

The  Niagara  Itidex  has  an  article  on  earthquakes.  The 
disquisition  starts  with  the  late  shake-up  at  Charleston,  and 
travels  thence  away  back  to  a period  within  easy  reach  of 
the  Silurian  age. 

The  oldest  college  paper  now  existing  is  the  Yale  Literary 
Magazine,  established  in  1839.  One  of  its  most  enter- 
prising editors  was  D.  C.  Gilman,  President  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

The  Jesuit  Fathers  conduct  twenty-five  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  Of  these,  two  are  universities,  Georgetown 
and  St.  Louis.  Georgetown  is  the  oldest,  having  been 
founded  in  1789;  Morrison,  founded  last  year,  is  the 
youngest. 


PERSONAL. 

Gen.  Jas.  R.  O’Beirne,  ’69,  paid  us  a short  visit  last 
month. 

Mr.  MacRea,  ’50,  visited  the  college  during  vacation  for 
the  first  time  in  thirty  years. 

Major  Madden,  7th  Cav.,  U.  S.  A.,  was  here  for  the  open- 
ing of  classes.  He  leaves  his  son  at  the  college. 

A son  of  Mrs.  May  Agnes  Flemming,  the  well  known  au- 
thoress, has  been  entered  as  a student  at  St.  John’s  Hall. 

J.  Halligan,  ’84,  whom  many  of  the  older  students  re- 
member, is  pursuing  his  studies  at  Mount  St.  Mary, 
Emmetsburg. 

In  last  week’s  Catholic  Review  we  saw  an  obituary  notice 
of  Dr.  Murtha.  Dr.  Murtha  was  a student  at  St.  John’s 
many  years  ago. 

The  father  of  C.  A.  Wingerter,  an  interesting  contributor 
to  our  columns,  died  during  the  summer.  The  Monthly 
extends  its  sympathy. 
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Messrs.  Downey,  ’84,  and  Lawless,  ’85,  went  far  out  of 
their  way  last  month  to  pay  us  a visit.  They  are  both  look- 
ing forward  to  ordination. 

Messrs.  Flynn  and  Buckley,  the  former  an  old  professor 
at  St.  Mary’s  College,  Ca.,  and  the  latter  long  connected 
with  Seton  Hall,  have  been  added  to  the  faculty. 

We  received  a pleasant  surprise  last  month  in  the  form  of 
a visit  from  our  former  Vice-President,  Fr.  Halpin,  who,  as 
we  all  know,  still  has  a place  in  his  heart  for  the  boys. 

The  southern  and  western  students  visited  Woodstock 
last  summer  on  their  way  home.  They  tell  us  that  Messrs. 
Richley  and  O’Rourke,  S.  J.,  still  take  a lively  interest  in  the 
college. 

Fr.  O’Reilly,  S.  J.,  for  many  years  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
at  St.  John’s,  is  now  teaching  the  same  class  at  Boston  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Nicholson,  S.  J.,  is  teaching  at  St.  Peter’s 
College,  Jersey  City. 

Mr.  Frank  Giddings,  ’83,  our  old  pitcher  and  late  pro- 
fessor in  the  English  course,  whose  name  is  connected  with 
all  the  victories  of  the  Rose  Hills,  is  now  practicing  law  in 
the  city.  We  trust  that  his  former  success  will  follow  him 
in  his  new  career. 

In  the  list  of  ordinations  which  took  place  at  Woodstock 
last  August,  we  notice  the  names  of  many  former  professors 
at  St.  John’s.  Fr.  Chester,  S.  J.,  has  returned  to  the  scene 
of  his  former  labors  on  1st  Division.  Frs.  Wallace  and 
Jones,  S.  J.,  are  still  remembered  in  3d  Division.  Several 
pupils  of  Frs.  O’Brien  and  Gunn,  S.  J.,  are  still  at  the 
college. 

We  have  heard  from  nearly  all  the  members  of  last  year’s 
graduating  class.  J.  E.  Russell  and  D.  C.  Watts  are  study- 
ing medicine  at  Bellevue.  L.  E.  Lee  is  at  the  Paulist 
novitiate.  T.  R.  Halpin,  the  former  business  manager  of 
The  Monthly,  is  pursuing  his  theological  studies  at  £m- 
metsburg.  C.  T.  Murphy  is  teaching  in  St.  John’s  Hall. 
H.  Amy,  Jr.,  has  followed  the  star  of  empire  to  the  West. 
J.  A.  Troy  has  entered  the  Sulpician  Seminary  at  Brighton, 
Mass.  J.  F.  A.  Donahue  is  studying  theology  at  Cincinnati. 
We  hope  to  hear  from  the  others  before  our  next  issue. 


OBITUARY. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Maher,  ’76. 

An  old  classmate  of  Fr.  Maher  has  sent  us  the  following 
notice  : “Another  loyal  son  of  St.  John’s  has  passed  to  his 
reward.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Maher,  of  the  Class  of  ’76,  died  at 
his  home  in  Dover  Plains  on  the  14th  inst.,  and  was  buried 
on  the  17th.  A solemn  requiem  mass  was  celebrated  at  St. 
Columba’s  Church  where  the  deceased  was  assistant.  His 
Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  New  York  was  present  and  gave 
the  final  absolution  ; and  a touching  and  eloquent  pane- 
gyric was  delivered  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Strahan,  D.D.,  an  old 
friend  and  classmate  of  Fr.  Maher  in  Rome.  A large  num- 
ber of  the  clergy  attended  the  funeral  to  pay  their  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  dead  priest.  He  had  the  honor  of  a double 
funeral,  for  his  remains  were  reverently  borne  by  sorrow- 
ing relatives  to  his  home  at  Dover  Plains,  where  they  were 
laid  to  rest. 

“ The  character  of  Fr.  Maher  deserves  more  than  a pass- 
ing notice.  He  was  one,  whom  those  that  knew  him  inti- 
mately, esteemed  as  a man,  loved  as  a friend  and  revered  as 
a priest.  He  was  earnest  in  his  work,  and  it  may  be  truly 
said  of  him  that  he  fell  a victim  to  his  zeal  for  souls. 
Within  his  fragile  frame  dwelt  a great  and  noble  heart, 
that  stopped  at  no  sacrifice  when  the  interests  of  religion 
were  at  stake.  He  labored  faithfully  and  well  in  the  popu- 
lous parish  to  which  he  was  assigned,  and  from  which  he  re- 
tired completely  broken  down.  He  had  a gentle,  sympathetic 


nature  which  won  for  him  many  friends.  His  classmates 
at  Fordham  can  abundantly  testify  to  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  fellow  students.  His  solid  piety  was 
the  admiration  of  all,  and  in  his  class  he  ever  held  an  hon- 
orable place.  His  death  is  a loss  to  the  church  and  a great 
blow  to  his  friends.  ’76-” 

Frs.  Doucet  and  Flynn,  S.  J.,  represented  the  college  at 
the  Requiem  Mass. 

Dr,  Eugene  B.  Murtha,  ’64. 

We  copy  the  following  notice  from  the  Catholic  Review  : 
“ It  was  with  genuine  regret  that  we  announced  last  week 
the  death  of  Dr.  Eugene  B.  Murtha,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  our  young  Catholic  professional  men,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  active  members  of  the  Xavier  Alumni 
Sodality  and  the  Xavier  Union. 

“Dr.  Eugene  B.  Murtha  was  born  in  New  York  city, 
October  12,  1845,  and  died  August  24,  1886.  He  graduated 
from  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  in  1864,  receiving  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  College  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  in  1865.  He  also  graduated  in  1868  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  receiving  the  first  prize 
for  his  brilliant  thesis  on  the  “ Poisonous  Species  of  Phus,’’ 
and  also  the  bronze  Harsen  medal. 

“ Dr.  Murtha  was  a Sanitary  Inspector  in  the  Health 
Department  for  a number  of  years  prior  to  his  death,  and  it 
Was  while  fulfilling  his  arduous  duties  in  that  position  that 
his  health  broke  down,  and  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
pneumonia  that  culminated  in  the  illness  that  caused  his 
death. 

“ Dr.  Murtha  had  been  President  of  the  Xavier  Alumni 
Sodality  and  Secretary  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick. 
He  was  also  for  a number  of  years  a member  of  the  Xavier 
Union  and  Alumni  Society  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College, 
and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  former  association. 

“ Dr.  Murtha  was  a man  of  sterling  honesty,  and  of 
unswerving  religious  conviction,  and  news  of  his  death  was 
received  with  sorrow  by  his  many  friends,  as  well  as  by  his 
late  associates  in  the  Health  Department. 

“ In  keeping  with  his  characteristic  modesty  during  life, 
his  last  wish  was  that  his  obsequies  should  be  private.  May 
he  rest  in  peace  ” 


St.  John’s  College, 

“5T. 


This  College  enjoys  the  powers  of  a University, 
and  is  conducted  by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the  attainment  of  a 
complete  Classical  and  Commercial  Education. 

French  and  German  are  taught  without  charge. 

Spanish,  Music  and  Drawing  are  also  taught  by 
competent  Professors.  But  for  these  branches 
there  are  extra  charges. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

Rev.  T.  J.  CAMPBELL,  S.  J., 

PRESIDENT. 
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Tailor  and  Clothier , 

96  Bowery,  N.  Y. 

2000  ITds  "to  blx©  Ton  G-iiaraiLteed.- 

PHILLIP  MARKEY, 

Dealer  in  all  the  Best  grades  of  Goal, 

Yard,  521  & 523  W.  55th  St., 

Bet.  10th  & nth  Aves.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

JAMES  OLWELL  & CO., 


^^TfHiETIC  + 0OTFIWip&*^ 


— ^ "^X7":h.olesa,le  G-rocers,  ]R — 

18 1 West  Street,  JY.  Y. 


PHILIP  DUFFY’S 


®Fordham  hr  Hotel, 


WtE-A-H  THE  DEPOT- 


Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all  hours.  Livery 
Stable  attached. 


HAAS  BROTHERS, 


13  AVENUE  B, 

Bet.  Houston  and  Second  Sts., 

Branch,  60  West  26th  Street. 

This  College  is  supplied  by  the  above  firm. 


NEW  YORK. 


RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

cal’  {Ltatc  cm 6 ?! uj w ta uce, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Cor.  42d  St.  & 8th  Ave  , Uew  ”5£"©rl^_ 

S.  STI  NER  & CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 



-<§jj  Ousters  and  Ola-nxas,  f§^ 

PICKLED  OR  PLAIN, 

Nos.  859  Sc  860  Washington  Fish  Market,  NEW  YORK. 

^^nJ.  HARRINGTON  & CO.,^^S^ 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

770,  772,  774  FIRST  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 


-IN- 


H 


H 


OTHING 


H 


rnishing  Goods, 


READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

DEVLIN  & CO., 

BROADWAY,  COR.  WARREN  STREET. 

OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 


168th  St.  and  3d  Ave.  new  york. 


VOL.  V. 
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WILLIS  MCDONALD  & CO, 


Successors  to  BAKER  & GODW1K, 

Book  & Job  Printers 


Nd,  25  PARK  RDW, 


Telephone  Call,  554  Murray. 


NEW  YORK, 


C.  V.  FORNES  & CO, 

IMPORTERS  and  JOBBERS  OF 

WOOLENS, 

Corner  Broadway  and  Grand  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


0t.  #oscpl)’s  Institute 

For  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 

FORDHAM,  N . Y.  CITY, 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in  September. 
Articulation  and  Lip  Reading  taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

MARY  B.  MORGAN,  Principal. 


“W-  C.  ZBCTSTL-A-nsr, 

Military  Clothing, 

No.  135  GRAND  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

OFFICERS  AND  BAND  UNIFORMS  A SPECIALTY. 


THE  BAF.G-JLIIT  BOOH  STORE, 

9 Cortlandt  Street,  corner  Broadway,  Benedict  Building,  N.  Y. 

A vast  and  varied  collection  of  volumes,  old  and  new,  comprising  Foreign  and 
American  Literature,  at  marvellously  cheap  prices. 

Liberal  terms  to  Students,  Libraries,  etc.  New  Miscellaneous  Catalogue  Free. 
Additions  to  our  Stock  received  daily.  High  Prices  paid  for  Old  Books. 
Current  Publications  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

McHALE,  ROHDE  & CO. 


P.  CORBITT, 


Manufacturer  and  Wholesale  Dealer  in 


634  BROADWAY, 


Bet.  Houston  & Bleecker  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 


i&sE.  D.  FARRELL,^©. 

73  and  75  BOWERY, 

BEST  VALUE  IN  NEW  YORK  IN 

mm b, 

Bedding,  Stoves,  Etc.,  Etc. 


LEGGAT  BROS., 

Cheapest  Bookstore  in  the  World! 

999,879 

New  and  old  books  almost  given  away.  New  Catalogue  free. 

IMMENSE  PRICES  Paid  for  Old  Books. 

81  Chambers  Street,  3d  Door  West  of  City  Hall  Park,  N.  Y. 


@K4S®>  illil 

Opposite  Grand  Central  Depot, 

dSTIE'W  YORK  CITY. 

600  handsomely  fnrnished  rooms  at  $1.00  per  day  and  upwards.  European  Plan. 

First-class  Restaurant,  Dining  Rooms,  Cafe  and  Lunch  Counters,  a la  carte , at 
moderate  prices. 

Guests’  Baggage  to  and  from  Grand  Central  Depot  free. 

Rooms  where  ladies  and  gentlemen  may  check  valises,  coats,  parcels,  etc.,  with- 
out charge. 

Travelers  arriving  via  Grand  Central  Depot  save  Carriage-hire  and  Baggage  Ex-, 
press  by  stopping  at  the  Grand  Union. 
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DEITTXLXXTE  POXl  TXXE  TEETH. 

— *4>— An  Antiseptic  and  Detergent  Dentifrice.  — — 

Removes  discolorations,  prevents  accumulations  of  tartar,  hardens  the  gums,  contains 
no  injurious  ingredients.  Prepared  by 

Dr.  W.  E.  ANDREWS,  Dentist, 

OFFICE  £?  LA  BORA  TORY , TREMONT , N.  Y.  C. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

JAMES  OLWELL  & CO., 


— (C  "^7"3n.olesa,le  G-rocers,  R 


181  West  Street,  jY.  Y. 


REGULAR  WEEKLY  RETURNS, 

ELDEEE  <SZ  H ALET, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

FISH  DEALERS, 


No  9 FULTON  MARKET, 


C.  H.  ELDRED, 
IRVIN  HALEY. 


New  York. 


HENRY  HUSS.  JOHN  L.  HUSS. 

HUSS  BROS., 

HSiTAURAZIT, 

_^£<3i^and  Central  Depots 

Entrance  from  Waiting  Room  N.  Y.  N.  H.  & H.  R.  R. 

42d  Street  and  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 

T.  G.  F.  STUMPFEL, 

(Acknowledged  Champion) 

HA.IE  CU  T T IE  , 

COR.  12d  ST.  Sc  VANDERBILT  AVE., 

Under  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  ZEST  IE  "W"  “X"  OIR.IKI- 

N.  B. — ASSISTED  BY  FIRST-CLASS  ARTISTS  ONLY. 


M.  TRAVIS. 


J.  J.  POWER. 


M.  TRAVIS  & CO.i_ 

Commission  Merchants  & Dealers, 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  and  Bananas. 

Terms  Cash . 92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.Y. 

JOH1T  'WOODS, 

Dealer,  in  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

89  & 90  Washington  Market, 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK. 


G.  HERBERMANN, 


(((  PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANT, 


314  Washington  St., 

Bet.  Duane  & Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

THOMAS  IHIOOr-^ILT, 

DEALER  IN 

Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Japans,  Glues,  Brushes,  Fine  Colors, 

MACHINERY  OILS,  ETC. 

769  Second  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 


TOIE^IbT 

* Sctpper)Rp  • crrjd  • je)uilclcr;-:i:- 


155  & 157  E.  44TH  STREET, 


Bet.  Lexington  and  3d  Avenues, 


NEW  YORK. 


R.  M.  WALTERS’  NARVESEN  PIANO. 

University  Place,  corner  12th  Street,  New  York. 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M.  Walters  of  University  Place,  cor. 
12th  Street,  is  meeting  with  great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla,  leader  for  many  years  of  the  7th  Regiment  Band  used 
one  of  these  instruments  in  his  house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those 
wishing  to  make  a suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing  better  could  be  offered 
than  one  of  these  handsome  Cabinet  Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a 
large  assortment  of  New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs 

Always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special  credit. 

“^iTrsuIine  * Academy,' 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 

Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 

Washing  and  bedding 

Music 


$142  50 
30  00 


F.  BECHSTEIN  & CAMP, 

CURERS AND  PACKERS  OF 

FI1TE  PEOVISIOITS, 


152  &,  153  WEST  ST., 


Near  Barclay  Street, 


NEW  YORK. 


TELEPHONE,  434  JOHN. 


J.  D.  GILMOR  & CO., 


n US  .X  KE  IB)  ft-S 


203  GREENWICH  STREET, 


NEW  YORK. 


PHILIP  DUFFY’S 


Fordham  -4-  Hotel, ^ 


THE  DEPOT.- 


Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all  hours.  Livery 
Stable  attached. 

HARRINGTON  & CO.,^^S^ 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

770,  772,  774  FIRST  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

S.  STINER  & CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 


Ousters  and  Clams, 


PICKLED  OR  PLAIN, 

Nos.  859  Sc  8S0  Washington  Fish  Market, 


NEW  YORK. 


The  following  books  may  be  had  at  the  College  : 

ompendium  Logicae  et  Metaphysicae. 


c 


H 


H 


lementa  Philosophiae  Moralis. 


P 

c 


vidences  of  Religion, 
recepts  of  Literature, 
ollege  Prayer  Book. 


By  Rev.  L.  Jouin,  S.  J. 


By  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.  J. 


Apply  to  TREASURER, 

St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
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®lte  Autumn  ^caf. 

Fall  is  here,  russet  year,  reigning'  all  around  ; 

Fruits  and  nuts  are  everywhere  rolling  on  the  ground  ; 

Waving  corn  within  the  fields,  wheat  in  many  a sheaf, 

And  under  all  and  over  all  the  rustling  Autumn  leaf. 

On  the  trees,  in  the  breeze,  all  along  the  fence. 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  hope  of  joy  intense, 

For  the  charms  of  liberty  exceed  beyond  belief 

The  wildest  expectations  of  the  russet  Autumn  leaf, 

Down  the  lane,  back  again,  whirling  round  about. 

Playing  by  the  hedges  and  running  in  and  out; 

Stealing  underneath  the  porch,  very  like  a thief, 

Are  the  sprightly  antics  of  the  merry  Autumn  leaf. 

In  the  sun,  see  it  run,  tanning  its  fair  skin. 

Racing  with  a cloud  of  dust,  confident  to  win  ; 

Underneath  the  passing  wheels  soon  it  comes  to  grief, 

But  then  it  scampers  off  again,  the  clever  Autumn  leaf  ! 

In  the  shade,  thro’  the  glade,  loitering  on  the  way, 

Exultingly  it  looks  about  as  if  it  fain  would  say  : 

“ Since  I have  my  liberty,  surely  I’m  the  chief 

Of  ev’ry  woodland  tree  and  ev’ry  other  Autumn  leaf !” 

Further  on,  has  it  gone,  running  down  the  dale, 

Hurried  by  a gust  of  wind,  carried  by  a gale  ; 

Greeting  all  its  kindred  in  a passing  whisper,  brief. 

As  it  revels  in  its  freedom  does  the  winsome  Autumn  leaf. 

Down  the  hill,  to  the  rill,  laughing  on  its  way, 

Whose  happy  song  the  leaf  had  heard  thro’  the  livelong  day, 

Now  it  hastes  to  join  it  free  from  ev'ry  care  and  grief, 

Is  there  anything  so  merry  as  the  cunning  Autumn  leaf  ? 

O’er  the  bank,  moss’d  and  dark,  lightly  does  it  bound, 

In  the  stream,  like  a dream,  whirling  'round  and  ’round, 

Out  to  sea,  merrily,  toward  the  frozen  reef, 

There  to  rest,  ever  blessed,  goes  the  Autumn  leaf. 

Chas.  E.  Simpson,  ’88. 


SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TENNYSON. 

Though  a late  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  Tennyson’s 
genius,  yet  it  is  not  with  overwrought  feelings  of  admiration 
that  we  undertake  to  trace  a few  thoughts  regarding  the 
secret  of  his  charm.  For  charm  indeed  must  we  call  that 
which  has  dispelled  so  suddenly  the  cloud  of  prejudice  that 
made  us  see  in  the  laureate  one  who  was  robbing  of  their 
due  more  worthy  claimants  to  popular  admiration.  In  the 
very  short  while  that  marks  our  allegiance  to  his  poetic 
kingship,  we  have  learned  to  open  our  Tennyson  with 
Dryden’s  exclamation  over  the  Canterbury  Tales — “ Here  at 
last  is  God’s  plenty!” 

Not  that  we  do  not  sometimes  find  tares  among  the  wheat. 
In  truth,  it  were  almost  too  much  to  be  reasonably  expected 
if  we  had  looked  for  no  imperfections  in  a poet  so  volu- 
minous as  the  English  Laureate;  a poet,  moreover,  who  has 
been  known  to  the  public  since  1830.  His  earlier  poems, 
while  they  gave  conclusive  evidence  of  a budding  genius, 
which,  if  properly  nutured,  would  add  to  the  garden  of 
English  poetry  a flower 


“ so  tall 

’Twould  wear  a crown  of  light," 

were  yet  marked  at  times  with  faults  of  judgment  or  of  an 
imagination  sinning  by  reason  of  its  very  richness. 

With,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  Wordsworth,  no  other 
eminent  English  poet  of  the  century  has  so  divided  the 
critics  as  Tennyson.  And  while  of  late  years  the  current 
against  him  has  been  losing  force,  it  is  still  probable  there 
will  always  be  a vast  many  to  decry  his  popularity.  And, 
at  first  sight,  there  are  many  faults  which  seem  to  be  justly 
imputed  to  him.  We  purposely  say  seem,  for  they  are  only 
apparent  blemishes.  As  an  example,  what  to  the  constant 
and  attentive  reader  of  Tennyson  is  one  of  his  most  admir- 
able qualities,  his  wonderful  power  of  condensation,  is 
called  obscurity  by  those  who  find  his  casket  of  words  and 
metre  so  brilliant,  that  to  them  it  is  a foregone  conclusion 
that  no  poet  would  think  of  hiding  brighter  jewels  of  thought 
within.  They  are  so  enraptured  to  see  the  broad  rolling  of 
his  meadow-land  of  speech,  that  they  neglect  the  golden 
dew  drops  of  thought  which  sparkle  beneath  every  grass 
blade.  The  appreciation  of  Tennyson  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  visitor  to  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome.  At  the  first  visit 
he  is  so  overwhelmed  with  the  very  vastness  and  grandeur 
that  the  great  temple  seems  to  be  lacking  in  that  which  is 
its  very  proudest  boast,  its  wonderful  perfection  of  minutiae. 
Only  by  repeated  visits  is  the  mind  enabled  to  take  in  by 
degrees  all  the  beauty  of  the  greatest  shrine  on  earth.  So 
when  we  first  read  our  Tennyson  we  are  so  flooded  with  a 
sense  of  his  wonderful  rythm  and  diction,  that  we  seem  to 
see  only  an  empty  luxuriance  of  fair-sounding  phrases  which, 
like  the  ever-changing  rolling  of  the  summer  clouds  against 
the  blue  sky,  seem,  in  spite  of  their  diversity,  ever  the  same. 
And,  as  we  read  stanza  after  stanza,  this  is  especially  true 
of  the  metaphysical  poems,  we  may  at  first  fail  to  see  the 
connection  of  the  thoughts.  At  this  stage  of  our  reading 
we  may  possibly  think  the  poet  obscure  and  truly  possessed 
with  the 

“ sacred  music  of  the  bards 
When  God  makes  music  through  them." 

It  seems,  indeed,  the  sweetest  of  music  allied  to  the  veriest 
madness — the  true  “riddling  of  the  bards.”  But  each  time 
we  re-read  the  mind  finds  something  unnoticed  before;  each 
line  becomes  the  embodiment  of  a thought  so  suggestive 
that  it  seems  rather  a condensation  of  a whole  host  of 
thoughts.  And  this  suggestiveness,  after  all,  is  the  best  test 
of  genius.  True  genius  is  inspired,  and,  like  the  oracle, 
utters  words  of  which  it  does  not  always  know  the  full  mean- 
ing. Thus,  Shakespeare  is  replete  with  lines  wherein  are 
hidden  thoughts  he  wot  not  of  when  he  penned  them.  Ten- 
nyson possesses  the  same  gift,  and,  despite  the  fact  that  his 
poems  betoken  the  utmost  labor  and  care  of  polishing,  all 
his  cutting  and  burnishing  of  the  rough  diamond  have  not 
destroyed  this  precious  quality  of  the  gem.  If  our  space 
permitted,  innumerable  examples  might  be  given  to  illustrate 
this  power  of  condensation.  One  or  two  must  suffice.  In 
the  “Two  Voices”  the  poet  thus  refers  to  the  Platonic 
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metempsychosis  and  man’s  apparent  memory  of  another 
life: 

Moreover,  something  is  or  seems, 

That  touches  me  with  mystic  gleams, 

Like  glimpses  of  forgotten  dreams — 

Of  something  felt,  like  something  here; 

Of  something  done,  I know  not  where; 

Such  as  no  language  may  declare. 

Of  this  remarkable  bit  of  condensation,  Bayn  justly  re- 
marks: “They  strike  me  as  very  wonderful  stanzas.  To 
express  their  delicate  and  subtle  meaning  in  prose  would 
have  been  difficult  for  the  great  majority  of  men,  and  Ten- 
nyson expresses  it  with  the  utmost  possible  lucidity  in 
exquisite  verse.”  Or  witness  those  two  thoroughly  poetic 
lines  in  Locksley  Hall  which,  even  as  the  tiny  dew  drop  gives 
back  a perfect  picture  of  the  boundless  sky,  mirror  in  their 
terrible  simplicity  and  conciseness  a great  epoch  in  history, 
the  18th  century,  which  saw  the  fall  of  feudalism  and  the 
budding  of  the  knowledge  which  finds  its  ripeness 
“ in  the  march  of  mind, 

In  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  thoughts  that  shake  mankind.” 

Their  vivid  portrayal  of  the  people’s  oncoming,  and  of 
the  arrogant  and  stupid  blindness  of  the  oppressor  is  a true 
stroke  of  genius: 

“ Slowly  comes  a hungry  people,  as  a lion,  creeping  nigher. 

Glares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  behind  a slowly  dying  fire.” 

This  quality  of  condensation  is  found  even  in  the  poet’s 
mosts  brilliant  word  pictures.  In  some  poets  these  prove 
all  words  and  no  pictures,  but  in  Tennyson  every  touch  of 
his  diction  adds  a new  beauty  by  darkening  the  shadows  or 
bringing  some  tints  into  bolder  relief.  Not  a word  is  lost. 
The  mere  mention  of  Oenone , Recollections  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  and  The  Palace  of  Art  will  recall  to  the  reader’s 
mind  many  passages  of  the  richest  color  in  which  the  poet 
makes  almost  tangible,  pictorial  substance  out  of  unsub- 
stantial words.  These  richer  ones  we  must  pass  by. 

But  Tennyson  can  put  his  colors  aside  when  his  subject 
demands  it.  Ulysses  is  quite  devoid  of  color,  as  also  this 
picture  of  the  tropics: 

“ Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow  moons  and  happy  skies, 
Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  cluster,  knots  of  Paradise. 

Never  comes  a trader,  never  floats  a European  flag, 

Slides  the  bird  o’er  lustrous  woodland,  swings  the  trailer  from  the  crag; 

Droops  the  heavy  blossom’d  bower,  hangs  the  heavy-fruited  tree — 
Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark-purple  spheres  of  sea.” 

And  in  the  Two  Voices  there  is  a picture  which  we  deem 
perfect  in  its  home-bred  sombreness  of  tint  and  simple  truth 
to  nature.  On  the  wall  of  our  memory  it  hangs  beside 
Longfellow’s  quaint  picture  of  Evangeline  on  her  way  to 
Mass.  We  quote  at  length  the  passage  in  which  it  appears, 
because  the  last  stanza  may  also  serve  to  show  what  some 
critics  have  termed  a want  of  connection  in  Tennyson’s 
thought.  After  a long  contest  between  the  poet  and  the 
First  Voice,  prompting  him  to  suicide, — 

“ Thou  art  so  full  of  misery 
Were  it  not  better  not  to  be?” — 

we  see  from  these  words  of  the  man  who  is  to  be  the  victor: 

Whatever  crazy  sorrow  saith, 

No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath 
Has  ever  truly  longed  for  death. 

’Tis  life  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant, 

0 life,  not  death  for  which  we  pant; 

More  life,  and  fuller  that  I want. 

1 ceased,  and  sat  as  one  forlorn, 

Then  saith  the  voice,  in  quiet  scorn, 

“ Behold,  it  is  the  Sabbath  morn!” 

• And  I arose,  and  I released 

The  casement,  and  the  light  increased 
With  freshness  in  the  dawning  east. 

Like  softened  airs  that  blowing,  steal 
When  meres  begin  to  uncongeal, 

The  sweet  church  bells  began  to  peal. 


On  to  God’s  house  the  people  prest, 

Passing  the  place  where  each  must  rest , 

Each  entered  like  a welcome  guest. 

One  walked  between  his  wife  and  child , 

With  measured  footfall  frm  and  mild. 

And  now  and  then  he  gravely  smiled. 

The  prudent  paitner  of  his  blood 
Leaned  on  him,  faith ful,  gentle , good , 

Wearing  the  rose  of  womanhood. 

And  in  their  double  love  secure. 

The  little  maiden  walktd  demure. 

Pacing  with  downward  eyelids  pure. 

These  three  made  unity  so  sweet, 

My  frozen  heart  began  to  beat, 

Remembering  its  ancient  heat. 

I blest  them  and  they  wandered  on; 

I spoke,  but  answer  came  there  none, 

The  dull  and  bitter  voice  was  gone. 

In  this  last  stanza,  though  it  may  at  first  seem  to  be  dis- 
jointed, is  contained  not  only  the  description,  bright  as  a 
sunbeam,  of  the  mental  process  operating  in  the  poet,  but 
even  the  why  and  the  wherefore.  One  who  has  appreciated 
the  spirit  of  the  poem  can  find  no  difficulty  in  grasping  the 
wealth  of  meaning  between  each  of  these  suggestive  lines. 
There  is  a gulf  between  them,  if  you  will,  yet  it  is  not  an 
empty  abyss,  but  a gulf  pregnant  with  meaning  which,  once 
we  have  caught  the  white  heat  of  the  poet’s  spirit,  floods  the 
mind  in  a flash,  and  gives  to  the  true  lover  of  Tennyson  the 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  stanzas  which  suggest  thoughts 
it  would  take  pages  of  words  to  frame.  A good  example  of 
this  is  found  in  the  following  stanzas  from  In  Memoriam, 
each  one  of  which  is  a perfect  mine  of  crystal  thought: 

But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years 
And  find  in  loss  a gain  to  match? 

Or  reach  a hand  thro’  time  to  catch 

The  far  off  interest  of  tears? 

Let  Love  clasp  Grief  lest  both  be  drowned, 

Let  darkness  keep  her  raven  gloss: 

Ah,  sweeter  to  be  drunk  with  loss, 

To  dance  with  death,  to  beat  the  ground, 

Than  that  the  victor  Hours  should  scorn 
The  long  result  of  love,  and  boast, 

“ Behold  the  man  that  loved  and  lost, 

But  all  he  was  is  overworn.” 

Tennyson's  beauties,  however,  are  not  all  artistic  ones. 
We  hold  him  dearest  because  he  is  the  Laureate  of  Hope. 
When  his  real  self  is  seen  in  his  verse  (for  we  hold  that  the 
mollesse  of  the  Lotos  Eaters  and  the  morbidness  of  Mated 
only  show  him  behind  a hideous  mask  put  on  for  purposes 
of  art),  his  lines  breathe  a rooted  faith,  a holy  calm  born  of 
hope,  and  a sterling  manhood  and  energy  which  are  happy 
signs  that  the  age  which  has  welcomed  Tennyson  cannot  be 
all  that  pessimists  would  have  it  seem.  We  need  only  quote 
again  from  the  masterpiece  open  before  us  to  give  a proof 
of  this.  In  the  poem,  which  the  whole  world  should  learn 
by  heart,  there  stands  out  a most  beautiful  spirit  of  Catholic 
faith.  None  will  blame  us  for  quoting  it: 

Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 

Whom  we  that  have  not  seen  thy  face, 

By  faith  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 

Believing  where  we  cannot  prove; 

Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade; 

Thou  madest  Life  in  man  and  brute; 

Thou  madest  Death;  and  lo,  thy  foot 

Is  on  the  skull  which  thou  hast  made. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust: 

Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why; 

He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die; 

And  thou  hast  made  him:  thou  art  just. 

Thou  seemest  human  and  divine, 

The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  thou: 

Our  wills  are  ours  we  knownot  how; 

Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine. 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be: 

They  art  but  broken  lights  of  thee, 

And  thou,  O Lord,  art  more  than  they. 
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We  have  but  faith,  we  cannot  know: 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see; 

And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thee, 

A beam  in  darkness;  let  it  grow. 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 

But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell; 

That  mind  and  soul,  according  well 
May  make  one  music  as  before, 

But  vaster.  We  are  fools  and  slight: 

We  mock  thee  when  we  do  not  fear: 

But  help  thy  foolish  ones  to  bear; 

Help  thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  thy  light. 
******** 

Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries, 

Confusions  of  a wasted  youth: 

Forgive  them  where  they  fail  in  truth, 

And  in  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 

Such  is  the  spirit  that  gilds  the  whole  of  the  In  Me?noriam. 
Hardly  less  admirable  than  this  is  the  sterling  tone  of  man- 
hood and  high  purpose  and  indignation  at  the  blighting  sins 
of  the  age  which  animates  those  grand  curses  in  Locksley 
Hallt  and  makes  Aylmer's  Field  what  Tennyson’s  justest 
critic  has  termed  it,  not  only  “the  saddest,  sternest,  but  it 
might  almost  be  added,  the  mightiest  poem  in  the  world." 

Or  what  fitter  language  than  the  following  to  come  from 

“ the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time!” 

“ I that  rather  held  it  better  men  should  perish,  one  by  one, 

Than  that  earth  should  stand  and  gaze  like  Joshua’s  moon  in  Ajalon! 

Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.  Forward,  forward,  let  us  range, 

Let  the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change. 

Through  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the  younger  day; 

Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a cycle  of  Cathay.” 

Grander  sentiment  than  this  is  found  in  Ulysses,  which 
contains  line  after  line  that  should  be  written  in  every  human 
heart.  And  what  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  holiest  scenes  in 
English  secular  literature  is  found  towards  the  close  of  Sea 
Dreams , where  the  poor  cottage  of  the  city  clerk  becomes 
the  theatre  of  the  triumph  won  over  the  unforgiving  heart 
of  the  man  by  the  noble  wife,  whom  Bayne  does  not  hesitate 
to  call  “the  noblest  heroine  in  literature,”  although  such 
heroines  (God  be  praised  for  it!)  abound  within  the  very 
circle  of  our  own  homes. 

But  want  of  space  forbids  us  to  linger  longer,  although 
we  have  not  yet  even  mentioned  the  wonderful  Idyls  of  the 
King  and  many  others  of  Tennyson’s  best  poems,  from 
almost  any  of  which  might  be  taken  passages  that  would 
illustrate  not  only  the  characteristics  we  have  noticed,  but 
also  many  others  which  add  the  charms  that  have  crowned 
Tennyson  the  laureate  of  so  many  a heart  and  judgment. 
To  us,  however,  he  will  chiefly  remain  the  poet  of  hope  and 
will  and  purpose,  and  that  poetic  morale  which  is  summed 
up  in  these  lines; 

“ My  faith  is  large  in  Time 
And  that  which  shapes  it  to  some  perfect  end.” 
********* 

A man  is  not  as  God, 

But  then  most  God-like  being  most  a man. 

“ O well  for  him  whose  will  is  strong! 

He  suffers,  but  he  cannot  suffer  long; 

He  suffers,  but  he  cannot  suffer  wrong. 

Chas.  A.  Wingerter,  ’87. 


AN  OLD  COLLEGE  PAPER. 

During  the  late  upheaval  in  our  sanctum,  caused  by  the 
removal  of  the  students’  library,  many  interesting  docu- 
ments came  to  light  which  else  had  remained  hidden  from 
mortal  eyes  to  the  end  of  time.  As  we  entered  the  sanctum 
the  other  day,  striving  with  might  and  main  to  wade  through 
the  thick  stratum  of  literary  lava,  our  eye  fell  upon  a manu- 
script on  which  time  had  set  its  seal.  We  laid  hold  of  the 


document,  removed  from  it  the  dust  of  twenty  years, 
dropped  gracefully  into  our  easy  chair,  and  then  fell  to 
reading.  On  the  first  page  of  this  queer  manuscript  was  a 
pen-sketch  of  Solon , beautifully  wrought.  Underneath,  the 
title  stood  out  in  bold,  manly  characters  ; “ The  Collegian, 
a Monthly  Paper,  edited  by  Solon.”  On  the  second  page 
was  the  dedication,  which  ran  thus:  “To  Rev.  Edward 
Doucet,  S.  J.,  as  a tribute  of  that  affection  and  gratitude 
which  his  kindness  and  devotedness  have  ever  enkindled  in 
the  breasts  of  the  students  of  St.  John’s.” 

At  this  juncture  our  interest  was  fairly  roused.  We 
searched  about,  editor-like,  for  the  softest  spot  on  our  chair, 
and,  having  found  it,  proceeded  to  read  the  Collegian , page 
after  page.  We  read  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  our  interest 
grew  with  the  minutes.  Indeed,  we  were  more  than  disap- 
pointed when,  with  sorrowful  hand,  we  turned  the  last  leaf. 
But  disappointment  soon  gave  way  to  gratitude — gratitude 
to  Solon  for  having  edited,  alone  and  unaided,  a paper  of 
such  high  literary  merit.  Those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
editorial  duties  understand  how  difficult  it  is  to  satisfy  the 
public  ; how,  when  one  has  done  his  utmost  to  please  all, 
some  will  be  found  who  take  offence  where  no  offence  was 
intended.  We  would  invite  these,  and  all  despairing  edi- 
tors, to  turn  their  gaze  upon  Solon , who  edited  and  tran- 
scribed with  his  own  hand  a paper  of  i-wentv  oages  and 
this  during  a period  of  ten 
Solon,  whether  under  ’ 

regions  of  the  North,  we  g:  - . you  v\  ,v  . y.  .. 

spirit,  among  the  busy  throngs  of  men.  We  recognize  you 
by  the  high,  earnest  purpose  written  on  your  forehead.  We 
give  you  a warm  editorial  shake. 

The  short  space  allotted  to  us  forbids  our  making  long 
extracts  from  this  interesting  paper.  Here  are  a few  stanzas 
from  a beautiful  poem  on  “ Pleasure,”  dedicated  to  Mr 
E.  Hudon,  S.  J.: 

“ Say,  where,  alluring  nymph,  thou  lovest  to  dwell — 

On  earth,  in  heaven,  or  ’neath  the  billows’  swell  ; 

In  fame,  or  martial  pomp,  or  regal  show  ; 

Or  dwellest  thou  amid  eternal  snow  ? 

“ Perhaps  thy  dwellings  are  in  Southern  climes, 

Where  zephyrs  lull  to  sleep  at  curfew  chimes  ; 

Where  honey  flows  in  streams  from  every  tree, 

And  twilight  hymn  is  chanted  by  the  bee. 

“ No  matter  where  I seek,  I find  thee  not, 

For  fruitless  efforts  seem  to  be  my  lot ; 

I’ve  sought  thee  here  and  there  and  everywhere, 

Vain  task,  alas  ! methinks  I must  despair.” 

Solon’s  answers  to  correspondents  are  very  amusing.  To 
one  he  writes  : “ Our  patience  is  at  an  end  with  you  ; hence 
we  have  inserted  your  piece,  in  order  that  the  public 
may  see  to  what  an  astonishing  degree  ambition  may  carry 
even  children.  As  for  your  second,  we  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  of  its  originality.  It  is  a conglomeration  of  bad 
metre,  bad  ryhme,  and  nonsense.”  Again  : “ We  have  re- 
ceived a piece  about  a * Spider,’  which  we  have  mislaid. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  do  not  think  it  is  original,  and 
therefore  will  not  publish  it  if  we  find  it.”  To  another; 
“ We  do  not  want  your  advice.  Solon  came  into  life  with- 
out you,  and  he  shall  live,  flourish,  and  be  respected  when 
you  shall  have  been  smothered  in  your  colossal  insignifi- 
cance.” To  one  who  gloried  in  the  nom  de plume  of  “ Non- 
nullus,”  Solon  writes  ; “ Your  production  entitles  you  to 
the  highest  niche  in  the  temple  of  presumption.” 

Farewell,  Solon,  for  the  present.  We  will  meet  you  again 
in  December,  when 

“ The  year’s  good  work  is  done, 

And  round  the  yule  log’s  cheery  blaze, 

We  gather,  one  by  one.” 

And  then,  with  all  the  sweet  influences  of  the  high,  holiday 
season,  counseling  “ good  will  to  all  mankind,”  we  shall 
pay  you  our  last  and  best  tribute  of  admiration  and  grati- 
tude. Historicus. 
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Tick,  tick,  go  the  hours, 

Lower,  lower,  droop  the  flowers ; 

Think  you  that  the  minutes  perish  ? 

And  that  none  the  dead  buds  cherish  ? 

See  that  mother  weeping  there, 

O’er  a tear-kissed  lock  of  hair; 

Living  still  within  her  keeping, 

Is  the  hour  that  caused  her  weeping. 

See  that  flower  dead  lips  had  pressed, 

Held  so  closely  to  her  breast : 

Though  we,  blinded,  thought  it  dying, 

Deathless  life  it  then  was  buying. 

Music,  that  celestial  bird, 

For  an  instant  brief  is  heard; 

Think  you,  when  the  strains  are  ended, 

With  the  past  for  aye  they’re  blended? 

See  yon  lover,  wrapt  in  thought. 

Has  he  heaven’s  rapture  caught  ? 

No,  but  in  his  heart  are  ringing 

Strains  which  lips,  now  dead,  were  singing. 

Chatter,  chatter,  goes  the  tongue, 

Words  into  the  past  are  flung, 

Think  you  into  graves  they’re  hurried, 

And,  like  those  who  said  them,  buried  ? 

Seeds  of  future  life  they  were, 

Good  fruit  some,  some  evil,  bear, 

And,  through  years  forever  going, 

Still  those  seeds  their  fruits  are  sowing. 

Winged  word  and  withered  flower, 

Softest  note  and  shortest  hour, 

These  are  never  dead  nor  dying. 

But  a deathless  life  are  buying. 

Chas.  A.  Wingerter. 


WIGGINS  IN  HADES. 

It  was  during  the  few  studies  one  evening  of  a recreation 
day  on  which  1 had  joined  a band  going  out  for  a walk,  and 
had  returned  more  than  satisfied,  that  I sat  at  my  desk 
reading  a translation  of  Dante’s  celebrated  Inferno , and  in 
imagination  following  that  famous  author  in  his  wanderings 
through  the  lands  that  lie  beyond  the  Styx.  The  weariness 
of  my  limbs  was  a forcible  reminder  of  our  long  exercise, 
and  strongly  inclined  me  to  drowsiness.  After  a time  the 
connection  of  the  author’s  work  began  to  grow  less  distinct 
and  in  some  inexplicable  way  objects  about  me  seemed  to 
lose  their  identity,  while  the  scenes  of  my  author  gradually 
rose  up  in  their  place. 

Yes,  there  were  the  infernal  regions,  and  there,  too,  was 
all  the  gloomy  grandeur  with  which  poets  of  old  were  wont 
to  surround  the  home  of  departed  spirits.  Of  course  we 
have  all  striven  to  pursue  the  “ even  tenor  of  our  ways,” 
and  to  keep  our  account  in  the  book  of  life  pretty  well  bal- 
anced. Still,  I was  not  eager  to  enter  even  as  a guest  the 
realms  over  whose  approach  was  written  “ All  hope  abandon 
who  enter  here.”  Nevertheless,  probably  on  the  principle 
according  to  which  one  man  delights  in  sheltering  himself 
beneath  the  “moral  umbrella,”  which  he  so  easily  makes  of 
his  neighbor,  I found  myself  wondering  what  could  be  the 
drama  enacted  in  those  dismal  regions.  I fancied  that, 
moved  by  a boyish  curiosity  to  see  the  weird  place,  I 
descended  the  broad  way,  forgetful  of  the  danger  into  which 
I was  thrusting  myself,  and  soon  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
fabled  Styx,  which,  as  the  ancients  had  it,  no  one  could 
cross  except  in  the  boat  of  Charon,  who  was  to  be  hired  for 
the  service  by  the  payment  of  two  pieces  of  coin.  The 
turbid  waters  of  the  stream  roaring  at  my  feet  held  me  so 
intently  gazing  into  them  that  it  was  not  till  the  fabled 


ferryman  of  that  dire  stream  had  guided  his  boat  almost  up 
to  me  that  I became  aware  of  his  approach.  The  furrowed 
and  pitiless  face  of  this  fabulous  mariner,  and  the  absolute 
control  he  had  over  his  bark  that  glided  so  unresistingly 
over  the  troubled  waters  so  impressed  me  with  awe  that 
I would  have  lost  my  chance  of  crossing  were  it  not  for  his 
demand  for  the  fare  established  by  so  long  a usage.  Roused, 
however,  by  his  peremptory  demand,  I searched  my  pockets 
for  the  requisite  amount,  and  considering  the  fact  that  I 
was  just  from  college,  where  countless  associations  solicit 
dues  innumerable  from  their  members,  I was  not  a little 
relieved  on  finding  that  I possessed  the  modest  sum  de- 
manded by  the  ferryman.  Then,  in  the  language  of  the 
poet, 

“ I passed,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood 
With  that  grim  ferryman  whom  poets  wrote  of 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night.” 

Over  across  the  Styx  I followed  a train  of  wretches  moving 
ahead  of  me.  We  passed  the  terrible  monster  Cerberus,  the 
three-headed  dog  that  guards  the  entrance  to  Hades,  allow- 
ing all  to  enter  but  none  to  return.  By  some  good  fortune 
I had  a Fordham  Bun  in  my  hand,  which  when  I had  thrown 
to  the  watchful  guardian  of  the  entrance,  that  I might 
secure  my  return,  he  began  ravenously  to  devour  it.  I 
waited  not,  but  even  in  the  strangeness  of  my  situation 
could  not  refrain  from  wondering  whether  he  really  finished 
it.  Wandering  on,  still  unmindful  of  the  terrible  ground  on 
which  I traveled,  I followed  the  direction  taken  by  those 
ahead  of  me.  After  I had  gone  some  distance  I discerned 
in  the  gloom  of  the  place  a crowd  somewhat  in  advance  of 
me.  On  coming  nearer  I saw  that  it  was  composed  of 
demons  scarcely  able  to  restrain  their  eagerness  to  lay  hold 
of  some  doomed  wretch  under  judgment  before  the  three 
fabled  judges,  Minos,  Rhadamanthus  and  yEacus.  I at 
once  perceived  that  they  must  be  the  three  prominent 
figures  on  an  eminence,  and  evidently  acting  as  superiors  of 
those  about  them.  Deeming  it  unsafe  to  approach  nearer 
and  yet  held  in  my  place  by  a desire  to  witness  a scene  so 
well  described  by  the  ancient  mythologists  and  to  compare 
notes  with  them,  I stood  a moment  undecided  as  to  the 
most  prudent  course  of  action,  but  for  a moment  only;  for 
there  came  to  my  ears  a sound  which  held  me  a willing 
spectator  of  the  trial  scene.  One  of  the  demons  accusing 
the  wretch  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  in  denouncing  him 
let  fall  his  name.  It  was  Wiggins.  I recognized  the 
prophet  who  had  so  lately  disturbed  our  people  by  his  false 
and  conceited  prophesies. 

That  settled  it.  I could  not  depart  without  hearing  sen- 
tence pronounced  upon  him  whom  I supposed  still  in  the 
land  of  the  living,  and  whom  I had  considered  so  great  an 
imposter — a son  of  that  city  so  famous  in  prophets  of  its 
own  making,  the  successor  of  the  once  talked-of  Venor, 
who,  fancying  that  he  could  do  humanity  some  good  by  his 
prophesying,  only  frightened  the  people  out  of  their  wits, 
and  terrified  those  credulous  enough  to  believe  him.  The 
recollection  of  how  much  unnecessary  and  foolish  alarm  his 
startling  prophecy  that  a great  earthquake  was  to  swallow 
up  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States, 
and  the  aversion  with  which  I had  always  regarded  those 
who  sought  notoriety  in  that  line,  all  but  impelled  me  to 
join,  intruder  as  I was,  in  the  general  denunciation.  From 
what  I inferred  from  their  manners,  and  overheard  from 
those  passing  me,  I gleaned  that  many  of  the  great  charac- 
ters of  the  past  were  in  the  thronging  crowds  of  people 
gathering  from  all  quarters  to  behold  the  merited  punish- 
ment of  a malefactor  who  by  his  false  prophesies  had 
aroused  the  indignation  even  of  the  manes  of  the  departed. 

When  I turned  my  attention  again  to  the  judges  and 
criminal  I heard  a person  who  was  pointed  out  as  Cicero 
declaming  in  stentorian  tones.  Above  the  din  of  theTplace 
I caught  his  opening  words,  uttered  with  mingled  indigna- 
tion and  derision  of  tone  ; 

“ Quousque  tandem,  Wiggins,  abutere  patientia  nostra  !” 
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A gentle  poetical  personage  of  pleasant  manners  approach  - 
ing  the  criminal  through  the  crowd,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  aptly  repeats  his  own  words  used  in  some  other  con- 
nection, said  in  accents  sweet  and  gentle  : 

“ Wiggins,  nihi  causas  memora,  quo  numine  laeso.” 

Of  course  I recognized  the  old  line  of  Virgil,  and  at  once 

concluded  that  it  must  be  the  author  who  used  them. 

¥ 

“ The  advantages  of  knowing  the  classics,”  thought  I,  is 
what  my  old  professors  would  say  to  me  if  they  were  here. 
It  also  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  a great  consolation 
to  many  a weary  freshman  in  college  to  know  that  the 
classics  are  to  be  found  in  these  regions  to  which  they 
have  been  so  often  consigned  by  college  boys. 

Despite  the  excitement  of  the  moment  I could  not  but 
notice  that  Virgil  had  spoiled  the  rythm  and  beauty  of  his 
line  in  his  quotation  of  it  ; still  I remember  how  difficult 
it  was  to  even  make  “broken  verse,”  and  didn’t  blame 
him.  What  a pity,  thought  I,  that  Dana,  who  so  gallantly 
said,  “Wiggins,  I will  bet  you  two  dollars  and  a half  that 
the  earth’s  center  of  gravity  has  not  changed,”  is  not  here 
to  enjoy  the  discomfiture  of  this  Canadian  would-be  prophet. 
Amidst  a perfect  storm  of  imprecations  from  the  furies 
awaiting  their  prey,  and  marks  of  contempt  and  hatred  from 
the  learned  among  the  “ shades”  surrounding  the  judgment, 
I could  hear  a thousand  confused  charges  to  the  effect  that 
the  culprit  had  been  a plague  to  women  who  have  shattered 
systems,  unstrung  nerves,  and  the  other  numerous  com- 
plaints which  make  them  objects  of  compassion  ; had  terri- 
fied children  and  timorous  people  generally  who  are  always 
looking  out  for  the  breaking  up  of  this  earth  of  ours  ; had 
driven  our  colored  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  make  up  so 
great  a part  of  the  population  of  those  States  which  were, 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  Wiggins,  to  be  suddenly  swal- 
lowed up  and  to  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth  for- 
ever— had  driven  these  people  into  paroxysms  of  fear  and 
religion.  Though  these  accusations  were  enforced  with 
vehemence  and  demoniacal  delight  the  doomed  wretch  had 
never  a word  in  reply. 

Soon  I heard  the  awful  tones  of  the  great  judge,  Minos, 
who  seldom  speaks  to  the  doomed  at  all,  but  signifies  the 
hell  to  which  the  culprit  is  sentenced  by  twining  his  pon- 
derous tail  as  many  times  about  his  body  as  will  indicate 
the  grade  or  hell  to  which  the  damned  is  sentenced  ; and, 
while  he  now  encircled  himself  seven  times  with  that  terri- 
ble instrument  of  sentence,  added  in  words  as  follows  the 
sentence  enjoined  : “Wiggins,  you  stand  convicted  of  a 
great  crime  ; you  have  taken  upon  yourself  the  office  of 
prophet  without  the  rightful  title  thereto  ; you  have  re- 
peatedly asserted  that  this,  our  realm,  in  the  center  of  the 
earth,  would  upon  a certain  day  be  swung  out  of  position  ; 
for  this  offense  we  sentence  you  to  hard  labor  in  the  seventh 
hell  at  the  study  of  logic.”  That  concluding  word  rang 
with  a doleful  significance  in  my  ear.  With  a start  like 
that  felt  by  medieval  marauders  when  they  heard  the 
tinkling  sound  of  some  far-off  convent  bell,  was  I recalled  to 
consciousness  by  the  words  “at  the  study  of  logic.”  They 
recalled  our  indignant  and  excellent  professor  chiding  us 
for  our  inattention  to  study,  and  repeating  what  .he  had  told 
us  before,  “ gentlemen,  you  must  study  better.”  I was  roused 
from  my  dream  as  if  by  magic.  The  book  had  fallen  into 
my  lap;  the  gas  light  now  so  dazzling  was  floating  over  my 
neighbors,  some  engaged  at  their  class  work,  some  reading, 
and  now  and  again  a student  with  one  hand  holding  a book 
before  him,  with  the  other  caressing  and  encouraging  the 
faintest  promise  of  a moustache.  But  the  dream  was 
over,  and  flinging  aside  the  Inferno  I turned  desperately  to 
my  logic.  M.  AV.  Holland,  ’87. 


gtttium  Wttm. 

(From  the  French  of  Lamartine). 

Life’s  book  is  indeed  a volume  sublime, 

Which  neither  is  ope'd  or  closed  at  our  will ; 

The  loved,  hallowed  passage  is  read  but  one  time, 

And  e’er,  turning  themselves,  leaf  follows  leaf  still, 

We  would  wish  to  turn  back  to  the  page  where  Love  sighs, 

But  we  find  ’neathour  fingers  the  page  where  Life  dies. 

Chas.  A.  Wingerter. 


HISTORY  OF  AN  IDEA. 

There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  “ kill  time,”  so  the  old 
adage  hath  it,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  most  of  us  have  at 
some  time  felt  the  truth  of  it.  True,  it  is  very  pleasant  to 
look  forward  to  the  completion  of  our  work  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  leisure  ; but  when  that  leisure  is  relieved,  so  to 
speak,  by  no  occupation  whatsoever,  we  find  it  intolerably 
burdensome,  and  eagerly  search  for  something  that  will 
give  us  exercise  of  some  sort.  It  was  one  day  last  May 
that  I found  myself  attempting  to  perform  that  difficult 
feat  ; but  at  last  I had  to  confess  that  the  attempt,  though 
not  by  any  means  my  first,  was  a miserable  failure. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  I began  to  look  around  for  some- 
thing to  do.  I opened  my  desk  and  began  to  inspect  its 
contents.  Various  were  the  objects  that  met  my  eye,  but 
most  of  them  were  passed  by  with  a single  glance.  There 
were,  however,  two  corners  of  my  desk  on  which  my  gaze 
rested  anxiously.  In  one  was  piled  up  a heterogeneous  mass 
of  old  newspapers  of  all  degrees  of  excellence,  from  the  New 
York  Sun  to  the  Milford  Journal. 

This  little  heap  of  modern  journalism  I anxiously  exam- 
ined, in  the  hope  of  finding  some  stray  paper  that  I had 
neglected  to  read.  But  it  was  all  in  vain  ; previous  mo- 
ments of  leisure  had  exhausted  their  contents,  and  I was 
forced  to  center  all  my  hopes  on  the  contents  of  the  other 
corner.  There  my  gaze  rested  on  six  or  seven  books  of 
various  sizes  that  had  accumulated  in  various  ways.  One 
after  another  I scrutinized  their  pages  to  see  if  there  was 
anything  in  them  that  might  take  my  fancy.  But  this  ex- 
amination was  as  fruitless  as  the  preceding  one.  Carlyle’s 
Reminiscences  were  rejected  as  dry;  Dr.  Johnson’s  Essays 
were  flung  aside  as  antiquated  ; Merivale’s  History  of  the 
Romans  1 had  read  and  re-read,  and  so  on  with  the  lest  of 
them.  In  all  I found  some  fatal  quality  that  precluded 
the  possibility  of  their  being  any  use  to  me  in  my  extremity. 

Oh,  if  I only  had  some  good  novel,  then,  thought  I,  I 
would  be  happy.  But  I could  not  obtain  this  either.  I 
asked  all  my  neighbors  for  a work  of  this  class,  but  in  vain. 
Then  at  last  I gave  up  the  idea  of  occupying  my  time  with 
reading.  But  the  search  after  a novel  was  not  without  its 
effects  on  me.  I began  to  compare  the  different  novels  I 
had  read,  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  David  Copper- 
field  and  John  Halifax,  of  Kenilworth  and  Vanity  Fair. 
Then  my  thoughts  wandered  off  to  their  authors  and  the 
fame  enjoyed  by  them.  Suddenly  a startling  idea  struck 
me.  Why  not  write  a novel  myself  ? I had  nothing  else  to 
do,  and  that  was  a great  deal  better  than  doing  nothing. 
The  idea  took  such  hold  of  me  that  I determined  to  begin 
immediately.  Consequently,  getting  ready  paper  and  pens, 
I composed  myself  to  think. 

It  is  noticeable  that  with  the  most  of  us  embryo  authors 
the  getting  ready  paper  and  pens  always  comes  first,  the 
thinking  afterwards.  It  seems  as  if  we  feared  that  our 
thoughts  would  run  away  before  we  would  have  time  to 
write  them  down.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  first  thing  I did  was 
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to  get  ready  paper  and  pens.  Then  I was  prepared  to 
think.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  was  the  subject. 
What  should  I write  about  ? I decided  that  it  should  not 
be  a love  story,  for  they  are  too  common;  it  should  not  be  a 
marine  story,  for  I knew  nothing  about  life  at  sea  ; it  should 
not  be  a story  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  for  that  would  require 
too  much  study;  it  should  not  be  a war  story,  for  that  field 
is  already  full  of  famous  works,  among  which  mine  would 
have  no  chance  of  being  noticed.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  I was  thinking  of  notice  already,  but  such  is  the  fact  ; 
so  great  is  the  audacity  of  youthful  aspirations. 

But  if  my  novel  was  to  treat  of  none  of  these  subjects  of 
what  should  it  treat  ? Ah,  said  I,  I have  it  ; it  shall  be  a 
domestic  novel.  But  how  could  I write  a domestic  novel 
without  making  a love  story  of  it?  I pondered  over  this 
point  for  a good  while,  and  finally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  love  would  have  to  be  a factor  in  the  story,  but  not  a 
predominant  one.  The  next  thing  to  be  thought  of  was  the 
name.  What  title  should  I give  my  novel  ? Should  it  be 
short  and  simple,  after  Mr.  Dickens’  style,  or  long  and 
suggestive,  a la  Mr.  Howell’s  ? Should  I take  it  from  the 
principal  personage,  or  from  the  events  of  the  story  ? But, 
thought  I,  I had  better  leave  that  alone  until  i finish  the 
story  itself  and  then  select  my  name. 

This  point  settled,  I had  then  to  think  of  the  style  of  the 
work.  What  author  should  I imitate,  or  should  I imitate 
none  at  all,  and  have  my  story  strictly  original  in  every 
point  ? 1 ran  over  in  my  mind  the  works  of  the  principal 

authors  I had  read,  and  tried  as  best  I could  to  recall  their 
style  of  writing.  Dickens  I thought  too  uniformly  gloomy 
for  my  purpose;  Scott  I did  not  fancy  for  the  simple  reason 
that  1 never  liked  his  writings;  Howells’  struck  me  as  hard 
to  imitate.  So  I decided  to  follow  no  one  at  all,  but  to 
write  in  whatever  manner  I pleased,  as  that  seemed  to  me 
the  easiest  way  of  proceeding. 

But  I had  forgotten  to  consider  one  important  point, 
namely,  the  scene  of  my  story.  Should  it  be  American, 
French  or  English  ? It  should  not  be  French  or  English, 
because,  never  having  lived  in  France  or  England,  I knew 
nothing  of  the  customs  of  those  countries.  So  1 decided 
that  it  should  be  an  American  story.  All  the  preliminaries 
were  now  determined.  My  story  would  be  an  American 
domestic  novel,  with  a little  sprinkling  of  love,  name  to  be 
seen  hereafter,  and  style  original.  Then  I had  to  work  out 
the  plan  of  my  story.  Up  to  this  point  I had  been  very  en- 
thusiastic in  my  work.  I had  even  caught  myself  trying  to 
imagine  the  joy  1 would  feel  when  I would  first  see  it  in 
print.  But  now,  when  I turned  from  these  pleasant  antici- 
pations to  the  stern  reality  of  writing  the  novel,  my  courage 
began  to  fail.  But  I did  not  give  up  yet  entirely.  I tried  hard 
to  think  of  something  from  which  I might  form  a plan  for 
my  story.  I thought  of  all  the  domestic  novels  I had  ever 
read  ; and  none  of  them,  from  “Vanity  Fair’’  to  “The  Rise 
of  Silas  Lapham,”  afforded  me  the  slightest  suggestion. 

After  a great  deal  of  hard  thinking,  I determined  to  found 
my  novel  on  a plan  something  as  follows  : My  hero  was  to 
be  a young  lawyer  struggling  for  fame  in  the  crowded  pre- 
cincts of  the  New  York  bar.  His  ill-success  there  forces  him 
to  leave  and  locate  in  one  of  the  small  towns  along  the  Hud- 
son, where  he  has  more  chance  of  becoming  known.  The 
town  where  he  locates  has  been  monopolized  before  his 
advent  there  by  a single  disciple  of  Trebonian,  whose  fees 
have  in  consequence  been  extortionate.  After  a short  time 
a great  part  of  his  practice  is  transferred  to  the  new  arrival, 
at  whom  he  is  accordingly  wroth,  and  against  whom  he  con- 
trives a number  of  petty  tricks,  causing  the  young  barrister 
much  annoyance.  Finding,  however,  that  he  takes  no  heed 
of  these,  his  rival  looks  about  for  something  else  to  use 
against  him  with  greater  effect.  Thus  far  I went  without 
difficulty,  but  there,  to  use  a vulgar  phrase,  I was  stuck.  I 
could  think  of  no  device  at  all  that  the  rival  might  use  to 
get  rid  of  his  opponent  that  was  not  so  feeble  and  so  hack- 


neyed as  to  be  of  no  use  at  all.  So  I determined  to  let  it 
go  for  the  present  and  begin  writing  the  first  part  of  my 
story,  trusting  to  the  chance  of  receiving  some  inspiration 
that  would  enable  me  to  complete  my  plan. 

I will  not  here  inflict  what  I wrote  upon  the  reader. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  I had  written  three  or  four  sen- 
tences I laid  it  aside,  intending  to  take  it  up  and  finish  it 
some  other  time.  But  the  interest,  the  sort  of  quasi  enthusi- 
asm, that  I had  felt  at  the  outset  had  now  quite  worn  off, 
and  I began  to  laugh  at  myself  for  my  boldness. 

It  did  seem  very  ridiculous,  now  that  I had  cooled  down, 
to  think  that  I,  notwithstanding  all  my  ignorance,  had 
attempted  to  write  what  requires  the  greatest  possible 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners.  Two  or  three  times  after- 
wards, when  I had  nothing  to  do,  I thought  of  my  novel, 
but  I could  not  get  up  sufficient  courage  to  continue  my 
attempt.  Every  time  that  I thought  of  it,  the  image  of  that 
plan  remaining  to  be  finished,  of  the  immense  amount  of 
thinking  and  writing  to  be  done,  and  the  immense  amount 
of  time  and  trouble  it  would  take  to  do  it,  rose  up  before 
my  eyes  and  effectually  extinguished  any  hopes  that  I 
might  have  of  obtaining  fame  on  the  score  of  novel 
writing. 

And  so  the  initial  pages  of  my  novel  lay  forgotten  in  my 
desk  for  a long  time,  till  one  day,  having  occasion  to  make 
room  for  something  in  my  desk,  I cleared  out  all  the  old 
papers  stored  up  in  it  and  with  them  went  those  few  pages. 
And  this  was  the  end  of  my  novel  that  was  to  be. 

W.  H.  McClintock,  ’88. 


FOUR  YEARS  AT  FORD  HAM. 

It  was,  even  in  the  early  days  of  my  childhood,  the 
cherished  wish  of  my  heart  to  receive  a foreign  education. 
My  father  often  spoke  of  sending  me  to  France,  but  I op- 
posed him,  telling  him  that  I preferred  the  coolness  of 
Americans  to  the  hot  temper  of  the  French.  Moreover,  I 
had  read  about  the  industry  of  the  American  people,  and 
this  made  the  desire  of  coming  to  the  United  States  take  a 
stronger  hold  of  my  imagination  and  heart.  One  day, 
during  the  lovely  month  of  May,  my  father  said  to  me  : 
“You  will  sail  for  New  York  on  the  eighth  of  next  month.” 
“But,  papa,”  said  I,  “to  what  college  will  I go?”  My 
father  answered:  “Your  uncle,  who  was  at  Fordham  for 
three  years,  has  recommended  this  college  to  me,  and  I have 
determined  to  send  you  there  with  him  ; it  is  conducted  by 
the  Jesuit  Fathers.”  “ What,”  said  I,  “ you  don’t  mean  to 
tell  me  that  it  is  conducted  by  those  men  who  have  horns 
and  who  remind  me  of  crows  ?”  “You  little  rascal,”  said 
my  father,  “don’t  you  let  your  mother  hear  you  speaking 
thus.” 

That  night,  no  longer  thinking  of  the  men  who  reminded 
me  of  crows,  I gave  myself  up  to  peaceful  repose  and  to 
dreams  of  the  land  whose  soil  I was  to  tread  in  a very  short 
time.  At  last  the  long  expected  day  arrived.  Bidding  a 
long  farewell  to  the  land  that  had  given  me  birth,  and  shed- 
ding some  tears,  I was  off  for  the  land  of  liberty  and  indus- 
try. 

I shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of  our  dreary  voyage.  I 
will  only  mention  that  on  board  I made  the  acquaintance 
of  a boy  of  my  own  age  and  size,  with  whom  1 practiced 
the  few  English  words  that  I knew,  and  added  not  a little 
to  my  stock.  Four  years  ago,  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  June,  we  entered  the  lovely  harbor  of  New  York. 
It  was  a sight  beautiful  to  behold  ; the  sky  above  was 
cloudless,  the  stars  shone  forth  in  all  their  lustre,  and  the 
numberless  lights  that  illumined  the  harbor  were  reflected 
clearly  on  the  dark  blue  waters.  The  sun  had  long  since 
disappeared,  and  the  heat  of  the  summer’s  day  had  sub- 
sided, and  now  the  atmosphere  was  chilly.  As  I watched 
our  steamer  cutting  gallantly  through  the  water,  I began  to 
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think  how  much  our  boastful  nineteenth  century  owed  to 
Robert  Fulton.  The  chilly  air  did  not  agree  with  my 
Southern  disposition,  therefore  I went  below,  and  giving 
myself  to  rest,  slept  undisturbed  during  the  night.  Next 
morning  I walked  the  deck  just  before  sunrise.  I watched 
the  sun  mounting  above  the  hills  which  partly  hid  it  from 
my  eager  gaze.  I saw  the  shadow  of  its  rays  on  the  waters 
of  the  harbor.  A beautiful  sunrise  has  ever  been  to  me  the 
grandest  proof,  of  the  existence  of  a Supreme  Being  who 
governs  and  preserves  the  world. 

At  ten  o’clock  we  landed,  and  then  I said  to  myself  : 
“ At  last  the  dream  of  my  childhood  is  realized,  I have  set 
foot  on  the  land,which  George  Washington,  over  a century 
ago,  liberated  from  the  cruel  despotism  of  the  proud  English 
aristocracy. 

When  I saw  the  elevated  railroad  I began  to  consider 
the  great  progress  which  this  country  has  made  since 
it  took  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  I could 
not  doubt  then  that  within  a century  a Yankee  would  invent 
a flying  machine. 

I spent  the  summer  at  Ocean  Grove,  enjoying  myself  as 
much  as  I could,  but  never  thinking  that  the  time  to  begin 
studies  was  fast  approaching.  At  last  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember came,  and  on  the  sixth  day  I entered  the  college 
gate.  Then  a sort  of  melancholy  took  possession  of  me  ; 
but  this  I soon  shook  off,  trying  to  appear  as  cheerful  as  if 
I were  walking  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  before  the  fall,  or 
taking  a stroll  on  a summer’s  evening  on  one  of  the  lawns 
described  in  Scott’s  “ Beautiful  Homes.”  But  the  thought 
that  I was  entering  the  college,  which  was  to  be  my  prison 
during  the  brightest  days  of  my  life  made  me  a little  sad 
and  homesick. 

One  of  the  first  things  I did  was  to  run  over  to  the  candy 
shop,  then  kept  by  old  Br.  Bradley,  where  I bought  some 
“ crystallized  jellies,”  then  called  “ Christmas  jellies.”  Al- 
though I was  a greenhorn , the  first  afternoon  we  had  Buns 
I went  for  them  in  fine  style,  and  ever  since  Buns  have 
been  a favorite  with  me. 

When  I heard  the  Third  Division  boys  speaking  English 
I said,  “Why,  I’ll  never  be  able  to  understand  what  these 
fellows  are  saying  ; they  are  jabbering  away  like  so  many 
parrots.  But  this  was  not  to  discourage  me.  I determined 
to  follow  out  my  motto,  “ Practice  makes  perfect.”  Hence- 
forth, therefore,  I mingled  with  the  boys  who  spoke  English 
as  fast  as  steam  engines.  Those  who  were  ignorant  of  my 
name  were  continually  calling  me  “Chico."  I did  not  like  this, 
for,  thought  I,  they  are  as  small  as  myself,  and,  therefore, 
have  no  right  to  style  me  “ Chico.” 

One  day  I was  invited  by  a companion  to  go  behind  the 
catcher’s  fence  in  order  to  investigate  the  curves  which 
seemed  so  puzzling  to  the  batters.  I said,  “ I have  heard  of 
curves  in  mathematics,  but  never  of  any  in  your  ugly 
Yankee  game.”  My  companion  on  hearing  me  speak  thus, 
burst  into  a fit  of  laughter,  and  told  me  that  I was  still  a 
greenhorn.  I accompanied  him,  however,  and  on  seeing 
the  curve  I wondered  how  that  puzzling  pitcher  managed 
to  make  that  ball  go  in  and  out  from  the  plate.  Not  long 
after,  having  a ball  in  my  hand,  I threw  it  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  until  finally  I hit  on  the  right  way  for  the  out  curve. 
Henceforth  I became  a baseball  devotee.  Little  by  little 
I acquired  more  out  curve,  and  I was  then  appointed  to 
twirl  the  sphere  for  Third  Nine  Tyros.  Later  on  I mastered 
the  in  and  drop  curves.  A year  afterwards  I was  pitching 
on  the  Second  Nine  Invincibles  ; and,  finally,  now,  when  I 
am  writing  these  lines,  I hold  the  high  position  of  pitcher 
for  First  Nine  Invincibles.  I acknowledge  that  baseball  is 
a most  healthy  exercise,  but  I always  style  it  an  “ ugly 
Yankee  game.”  For  these  and  other  reasons  I am  not  a 
frequent  indulger  in  it;  nevertheless  I play  a match  game 
occasionally.  I close  this  short  account  of  four  years  at 
Fordham  with  the  hope  that  the  college  days  of  my  readers 
may  be  as  happy  as  my  own. 

D.  Arellano,  Eng.,  ’89. 


LIAR  YARD'  8 A NNI VERSAR  Y. 

An  anniversary  implies  a retrospect.  All  retrospects, 
however,  are  not  so  full  of  suggestive  thoughts  as  that  inci- 
dent on  the  coming  celebration  of  the  250th  Anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Harvard  University.  Our  country  has 
made  mighty  strides  forward  in  many  directions  during  the 
250  years  which  mark  the  life  of  this  eminent  seat  of  learn- 
ing. And  the  progress  made  in  the  enlightenment  of  education 
and  of  letters  has  not  been  the  least.  We,  as  students  of  a 
Catholic  institution  of  learning,  naturally  cast  our  gaze 
around  to  see  what  has  been  the  advance  of  Catholic  educa- 
tion during  these  two  centuries  and  a half.  Wonderful  is 
the  sight. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  are  scat- 
tered almost  countless  Catholic  colleges  and  schools  of  all 
grades,  even  to  the  highest,  in  places  where  to  be  a Catholic 
even  a hundred  years  since  meant  to  be  almost  ostracised. 
The  spirit  of  unprejudiced  American  fairness  is  finding  its 
way  into  even  the  most  bigoted  parts  of  the  land,  and  Cath- 
olics are  gradually  meeting  with  that  equality  guaranteed 
them  by  the  constitution,  but  which  so  called  “ Americans  ” 
wished  to  deprive  them  of  a very  few  years  ago. 

Solid  Christian  education  is  the  great  want  of  our  land  at 
this  day,  and,  in  fact,  of  any  land  where  excessive  prosperity 
opens  the  door  to  the  many  vices  which  undermine  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  substance  of  a nation.  The  eyes  of  the 
country  are  all  beginning  to  open  to  this;  and,  though  it  is 
to  be  deplored  that  Harvard  and  some  of  the  older  colleges 
are  not  more  eager  to  accept  the  truth  in  this  matter,  yet 
the  general  opinion  is  fast  gaining  ground  that  we  must  pay 
great  heed  to  that  saying  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  En- 
glishmen of  the  century: — “ Educate  men  without  religion, 
and  you  make  them  clever  devils.”  The  far-seeing  and 
earnest  minds  of  the  country  would  well  wish  that,  at  its 
250th  Anniversary,  Harvard  were  more  free  than  it  is  from 
the  tainted  atmosphere  of  the  great  plague  of  the  present 
age — Infidelity. 

If  there  is  any  meaning  at  all  in  coincidences,  we  have  all 
reason  for  congratulation  in  the  thought  that  the  year  of 
Harvard’s  anniversary  also  marks  the  foundation  of  Amer- 
ica’s great  Catholic  University,  which,  we  trust,  is  destined 
to  counteract  whatever  evil  influence  which  the  coming 
years  may  bring  to  bear  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
rising  generations  of  Young  America. 

C.  A.  W.,  ’87. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

“ King  Alfred  ; An  Historical  Drama,”  by  Wm.  J.  Stanton  and  Henry 
Van  Rensselaer,  S.  J.  This  little  book  comes  to  us  with  the  authors’ 
compliments.  It  comes  “much  looked  for.”  We  had  often  heard  of 
it,  of  course — sometimes  severely  criticised,  more  frequently  in  terms 
of  praise  ; but  never  till  this  day  had  we  set  editorial  eyes  on  it.  Here 
is  our  criticism  : King  Alfred  is  clear.  It  seems  to  be  the  fashion  with 
later-day  dramatists  to  hint  at  thoughts  rather  than  express  them  ; to 
search  about  for  sounding  phrases  rather  than  good  sense.  King  AT  _d 
is  Christian  in  tone  and  moral.  Among  the  plays  of  every  description 
and  character  in  which  late  years  are  prolific — some  with  suicidal  plots, 
others  with  a pagan  flourish  at  the  end  and  a pagan  standard  of  morals — 
it  is  refreshing  to  meet  a drama  whose  tone  and  scope  are  Christian. 
While  reading  “ King  Alfred,”  we  fancied  that  there  was  an  attempt, 
here  and  there,  and  only  an  attempt,  at  archteic  form  of  expression. 
With  this  exception  the  diction  is,  we  think,  vigorous  and  elegant.  The 
scenes  are  somewhat  short,  and  the  soliloquies  somewhat  long.  The 
songs  and  choruses  are  little  gems. 

Cassell  & Company.  — Have  you  seen  the  “Quiver”?  If  not, 
enclose  10  cents  to  Cassell  & Co.,  739  Broadway,  and  we  warrant  you 
will  derive  15  dollars’  worth  of  profit  and  interest  from  its  perusal.  In 
the  same  letter  enclose  35  cents  for  the  “ Art  Magazine,”  and  io  cents 
more  for  the  latest  volume  of  “ Cassell’s  National  Library,”  edited  by 
Professor  Henry  Morley.  15  -j-  35  -f-  10  — 60.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
spend  60  cents  more  profitably. 
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SANCTUM. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  a mass  in  unison  is 
preparing  which  is  to  be  sung  by  all  the  boys  on  the  coming 
feast  of  Our  Blessed  Lady’s  Immaculate  Conception.  The 
boys  seem  to  take  well  to  the  task,  as  they  do  to  everything 
pertaining  to  our  Lady’s  honor. 

* * * 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  two  French  Academ- 
ies have  been  organized  for  the  improvement  of  those  who 
wish  to  acquire  a facility  in  speaking  the  language.  A 
higher  academy  of  this  sort  has  been  long  talked  of 
among  the  boys,  and  now  that  they  at  last  enjoy  its  ad- 
vantages, we  trust  they  will  make  French  a living  language 
among  us  and  relieve,  now  and  then,  the  monotony  of  our 
rough  vernacular  with  the  sweet  cadences  of  the  polite 
tongue. 

* * * 

A change  has  been  made  in  the  Dramatic  Programme  for 
Thanksgiving,  as  it  was  announced  in  our  last  issue.  The 
play,  Damon  and  Pythias  will  not  be  produced  this  term  as 
was  intended,  but  will  be  reserved  for  public  presentation 
early  in  ’87.  In  its  stead  the  tragedy  entitled,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  together  with  the  farce  Make  Your  Wills,  will  be  en- 
acted on  Thanksgiving  night. 

Messrs.  Simpson  and  Clare,  our  Stage  Managers,  have  of 
late  been  devoting  their  energies  to  the  painting  of  a curtain 
to  be  used  for  plays  within  plays;  the  work  is  well  under 
way  and  promises  to  be  a very  handsome  drop. 

* * * 

While  rummaging  about  the  sanctum  some  days  ago,  we 
came  across  a letter  dated  St.  Louis,  Dec.  nth,  1858.  It 
began  thus:  “The  melancholy  news  which  reached  me  a 
few  days  ago,  through  the  telegraphic  columns  of  a news- 
paper of  this  city,  has  this  morning  been  confirmed  by 


letters  from  Jack  Hargous  and  John  Hassard.”  The 
melancholy  news  was  the  death  of  Fr.  Larkin,  S.  J. 
We  put  the  letter  aside  and,  a day  later,  had  forgotten  about 
its  existence.  Some  time  afterwards  we  were  informed  that 
Messrs.  John  Hargous  and  Jules  Reynal  had  paid  a visit  to 
the  college  for  the  first  time  in  thiity  years.  Then  we  re- 
called the  letter  and  wondered  if  Jack  and  John  Hargous 
were  one  and  the  same  person.  Upon  inquiry  we  found 
that  it  was  even  so.  The  writer  of  the  letter  was  Arthur 
Francis.  He  died,  we  are  told,  in  the  fullness  of  his  prom- 
ise. In  preparing  this  issue,  we  had  occasion  to  consult 
Fr.  Doucet,  whose  memory  is  full  of  old  recollections,  and 
whose  countenance  brightens  when  he  speaks  of  Arthur 
Francis,  John  Hassard,  Jack  Hargous  and  Martin  McMahon. 

* * * 

Our  embryo  reporters  from  3d  Division  have  sent  us  a 
glowing  account  of  their  new  gymnasium.  At  present  we 
must  take  their  description  on  faith.  But  when  the  bother 
incident  on  a new  issue  is  over,  we  will  pay  that  gymnasium 
an  editorial  visit;  and  if  this  cannot  be  done,  we  will  vest 
ad  our  editorial  powers  in  the  Local  Editor  and  send  him  forth 
thus  equipped  to  discover  whether  the  gymnasium  really 
exists.  We  will  do  this,  not  from  any  mistrust  of  the  young 
idea,  but  from  a desire,  that  consumes  us,  of  being  truthful 
in  our  statements. 

* *■  * 

We  paid  a short  visit  the  other  day,  about  bun-time,  to 
the  new  chemical  laboratory  of  the  senior  English  class. 
The  surroundings  were  so  inviting  and  the  apparatus  so 
complete  that  we  could  scarcely  forbear  proceeding  to  analize 
the  fragment  of  a bun  which  we  held  in  our  hand.  Indeed 
we  cannot  but  congratulate  the  Senior  English  class  on 
its  thorough  course  and  able  professors. 

* * * 

We  hope  that  we  need  to  make  no  apology  to  our  readers 
for  repeating  here  the  trite  editorial  which  is  every  year 
forthcoming,  though  we  could  also  hope  that  it  will  soon 
cease  to  be  what  it  is  at  present, — one  of  the  necessities  of 
college  journalism.  There  is  more  trouble  and  work  in  the 
getting  out  of  a college  paper  than  its  readers  sometimes  think, 
and  the  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the  editors  is  at  times 
as  heavy  as  they  can  bear.  But  it  is  in  the  power  of  our 
friends,  both  in  and  out  of  the  college,  to  render  our  task 
lighter,  and  we  feel  confident  that  the  mere  suggestion  of 
what  they  may  do  will  prove  amply  sufficient  to  prompt 
them  to  act. 

Every  student  in  the  college  should  consider  himself  a 
reporter,  and  he  will  find  our  Local  Editor  thankful  for  all 
items  of  general  interest,  and  all  personals  concerning  old 
students  or  friends  of  the  college.  We  shall  be  always 
happy  to  publish  any  worthy  original  literary  matter,  and 
must  for  this  necassarily  rely  upon  those  now  in  the  college. 

Correspondence,  however,  from  old  students  will  be  as 
welcome  as  ever;  and  we  trust  that  the  laudable  example  of 
last  year’s  correspondents  will  prompt  many  others  to  jot 
down  and  send  to  us  their  reminiscences,  be  they  ever  so 
meager,  of  “St.  John’s’’  in  the  olden  days.  Former  stu- 
dents can  hardly  appreciate  the  great  pleasure  we  of  the 
present  generation  derive  from  such  old  memories  or  they 
would  surely  write  oftener  than  they  do.  In  fine,  we  would 
recommend  to  all  our  friends  that  they  take  for  their  motto 
when  writing  to  us  that  of  a man  who  was  arrested  for  vot- 
ing, “early  and  often.” 

* * * 

We  would  also  recall  to  the  minds  of  old  students  in  partic- 
ular, that  this  is  the  year  for  the  publication  of  the  Tri-en- 
nial  Catalogue,  and  that  without  their  co-operation  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  the  catalogue  com- 
plete. We  therefore  urge  all  those  who  can  furnish  inform- 
ation concerning  the  whereabouts  or  occupations  of  Alumni 
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to  kindly  send  it  to  the  college  authorities  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

* * * 

The  new  Library  deserves  a more  elaborate  notice  than 
our  space  will  permit  at  present.  The  removal  of  the  books 
from  the  old  building  has  at  last  been  completed,  and  the 
assistant  librarians  are  fast  preparing  to  arrange  them  for 
the  new  shelves.  The  matter  of  the  Library  is  very  choice 
and  extensive,  accumulating,  as  it  has  been,  year  by  year, 
since  the  college  began  its  history.  Under  the  present  Li- 
brarian, Mr.  Mullan,  S.  J.,  it  has  made  especially  wonderful 
advance,  the  last  few  years  having  seen  the  addition  of  sev- 
eral valuable  encyclopedias;  back  numbers  of  prominent 
magazines  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic;  duplicate  series 
of  the  classic  English  authors;  and  copies  of  all  worthy  con- 
temporaneous works,  particularly  in  the  departments  of 
Belles-Lettres,  History  and  Biography. 

The  work  of  fitting  up  the  interior  of  the  Library  in  the 
most  comfortable  manner  is  beginning.  When  this  is  com- 
pleted, the  rooms  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  various  Literary 
and  Debating  Societies  of  the  College  for  their  use  as  a 
place  of  meeting.  Those  who  have  seen  the  place  foretell 
that  First  Division’s  cosy  little  Reading-Room  will  then 
have  to  surrender  its  popularity  before  the  more  inviting 
comfort,  if  such  were  possible,  of  this  new  rival.  Among 
other  things,  it  is  also  proposed  to  provide  the  Library  with 
desks  and  furniture  such  as  will  accomodate  students  anx- 
ious to  employ  their  recreation  hours  in  private  study  and 
research  among  the  treasures  of  the  world  of  letters.  This 
is  the  most  valuable  privilege,  and  we  would  urge  upon  all 
to  see  that  every  abuse  of  it  be  jealously  guarded  against. 

The  present  occasion  seems  also  fit  for  reminding  old 
students  and  well-wishers  that  there  is  here  a grand  occasion 
for  them  to  tender  a substantial  earnest  of  good-will  by  do- 
nations of  books  or  money  to  the  new  library.  The 
Monthly  will  be  happy  to  record  any  and  all  such  tokens 
of  generous  encouragement  to  that  love  of  good  literature 
which  should  be  the  characteristic  of  Catholic  scholars. 


A WHO  THY  EPISTLE. 

To  the  Senior  Editors  of  The  Fordham  College  Monthly  : 

Gentlemen — With  all  deference  to  yourdignity  as  mem- 
bers of  the  honorable  body  of  American  journalists,  I am 
compelled  by  a sense  of  justice  to  summon  you  to  an  ac- 
count for  what  is  apparently  a flagrant  breach  of  trust.  I 
have  just  finished  the  perusal  of  the  last  issue  of  our  so- 
called  college  journal,  and  I must  confess  that  I am  in  no 
improved  mood  or  state  of  mind  for  having  done  so.  The 
paper  would  be  much  more  appropriately  named  The  Sec- 
ond, or  even  The  Third,  Division  Monthly,  for  the  very  ex- 
istence of  a senior  department  is  ignored  Now,  gentle- 
men, you  have  been  placed  on  the  Board  of  Editors  for  the 
express  purpose  of  representing  this  portion  of  the  college, 
and  your  neglect  of  the  first  duty  of  your  position  must 
have  been  willful.  You  cannot  say  that  there  was  no  news 
to  be  gotten,  or  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  it  owing  to  an 
indifference  on  the  part  of  those  who  might  have  contrib- 
uted it.  Either  statement  would  convict  you  among  the 
students.  Therefore,  in  the  name  of  First  Division  and  of 
right,  I demand  an  explanation.  Respectfully  yours, 

“ Indignant  Reader.” 

[Dear  Mr.  “ Indignant  Reader  ” — To  your  charge 
of  neglect,  “unqualified  by  any  epithet,”  we 
“ Bend  low,  and  in  a bondman’s  key, 

With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness,” 

acknowledge  the  neglect.  But  when  you  proceed  to  stig- 
matize our  neglect  as  willful,  our  humble  bearing  is  changed 
forthwith  to  one  of  solemn  protest.  We  have  at  hand  a 
dozen  different  excuses  which  would  abundantly  cover  over 
our  neglect.  We  might  adduce  the  short  time  allowed  us 
for  gathering  news  ;,we  could  blame  the  proof-reader  and 


the  printer  and  the  printer’s  devil  ; and,  last  of  all,  we  have 
a lingering  suspicion  that  you  yourself  are  somewhat  at 
fault  in  the  matter.  You  seem  to  consider  it  an  easy  task 
to  collect  news.  Why,  therefore,  did  you  not  come  to  our 
assistance,  and  hand  in  two  or  three  columns  of  news  items 
touching  First  Division  ? You  magnanimously  own  to 
some  slight  interest  in  The  Monthly.  Why  didn’t  you 
make  this  interest  productive  in  the  writing  of  two  or  three 
notes  about  First  Division  ? Ah,  Mr.  “ Indignant  Reader,” 
we  pray  that  you  may  never  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
collecting  news  for  a living.  Believe  us,  it  is  an  ungrateful 
task.  Take  our  local  editor  out  this  evening,  and  converse 
with  him  sweetly  for  the  short  space  of  five  minutes,  and 
we  warrant  that  your  next  communication  will  be  signed, 
“ Repentant  Reader.”] 


WHO  THY  EPISTLE,  No.  2. 

St.  John’s  Hall,  October  ioth. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor  : 

Being  a subscriber  to  The  Monthly,  and  one  who  is  in- 
terested in  its  welfare,  I thought  I would  write  to  you  and 
tell  you  something  which  the  boys  of  Third  Division  don’t 
like.  There  are  two  things  : first,  a scarcity  of  baseball 
news,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  will  interest  us,  as  we  are 
all  crazy  about  baseball  down  here  ; and,  secondly,  we  feel 
ourselves  slighted  in  seeing  the  Invincibles’  game  recorded 
in  The  Monthly,  and  many  other  nice  things  said  of  them, 
while  there  is  hardly  a word  said  about  the  Tyros  ; indeed, 
the  only  thing  said  about  them  was  that  they  appeared  in 
their  suits  this  year. 

The  Tyros  played  a nine  from  Second  Division,  and  beat 
them  by  the  score  of  13  to  12.  The  Second  Division  play- 
ers ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  for  letting  them- 
selves be  beaten  by  Third  Division.  We  advise  them  to 
practice  constantly  for  about  a month  before  challenging  us 
again,  as  they  are  disgracing  Second  Division  ; and,  for 
their  consolation,  we  tell  them  that  they  can’t  play  ball  even 
a little  bit. 

We  also  played  a nine  from  St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  easily 
winning  by  a score  of  24  to  4.  Our  pitcher  played  a mag- 
nificent game,  not  a hit  being  made  off  him.  He  struck 
out  nine  or  ten,  while  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  pitcher  was 
knocked  out  of  the  box.  Villa  distinguished  himself  by 
making  a home  run. 

I want  to  correct  something  that  appeared  in  The 
Monthly,  namely,  that  the  new  field  is  better  than  the  old 
Third  Division  Field.  This  is  a mistake.  It  is  true  that 
the  present  field  is  larger  and  more  level,  but  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  very  stony. 

Now,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  I will  bid  you  good-bye,  hoping 
to  see  my  little  letter  in  the  next  Monthly. 

A.  Ginebra,  ’93. 

[Where  is  the  Second  Division  letter  of  expostulation  ? 
— Ed.] 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  CONDOLENCE. 

Whereas,  An  All-wise  Providence  has  seen  fit  to  visit 
our  classmate,  Mr.  A.  K.  Johnson,  with  a great  affliction,  in 
the  death  of  his  mother  ; and  whereas,  we  all  have  learned 
in  a short  time  to  love  and  admire  him  for  many  good 
qualities  ; therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  students  of  the  same  class,  do, 
while  humbly  submitting  to  the  Divine  decree,  deeply  share 
in  his  affliction,  and  extend  to  him  our  common  sympathy 
in  this  grief  ; and  be  it  furthermore 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  printed  in 
our  college  journal,  and  transmitted  to  him  without  delay. 

Com.  ’88. 
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LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 

Canto  VI. — A Class  Essay. 

As  there  has  been  so  much  written  in  former  essays  about 
Scott  and  the  preceding  cantos  of  the  “ Lady  of  the  Lake,” 
it  will,  perhaps,  seem  unnecessary  to  mention  more;  still,  I 
do  not  consider  it  out  of  place  to  record  an  opinion  of  my 
own,  especially  as  it  differs  in  the  main  from  that  of  former 
essayists.  We  must  admit,  I think,  that  Scott’s  verse,  when, 
taken  as  a whole,  is  not  deserving  of  all  the  praise  which  has 
been  poured  upon  it  by  a few  ardent  admirers,  neither  can 
we  justly  say  like  Hazlitt,  that  “Waverly”  is  “a  mere  nar- 
rative and  descriptive  poet  garrulous  of  the  old  time;”  for 
in  his  works  there  is  found  many  a beautiful  and  graphic 
description  to  admire,  much  to  animate  by  its  lively  measure, 
while  here  and  there  can  be  found  a few  passages  that  in- 
struct and  elevate  the  mind  by  their  fine  sentiments.  On 
the  other  h ind,  it  is  destitute  of  tenderness,  of  passion  and 
of  philosophic  truth;  it  does  not  touch  the  depths  of  our 
souls  or  awaken  our  strongest  sentiments,  but  instead, 
abounds  in  such  grand  descriptions  of  the  battlefield  that 
our  hearts  are  filled  with  enthusiasm  as  we  look  back  on  the 
chivalrous  days  of  old. 

To  Scott’s  praise,  however,  we  can  say  that  there  is  not  a 
descriptive  stanza  in  his  works  which  is  not  natural,  for  the 
rocks,  ravines  and  torrents  are  painted  with  the  greatest 
minuteness,  while  the  boldness  of  feature,  the  lightness  and 
compactness  of  form,  the  wildness  of  air,  the  careless  ease 
of  attitude  of  the  mountaineers  that  inhabit  these  districts, 
are  portrayed  with  the  same  exactness.  With  these  few 
remarks  on  Scott’s  poetry  as  a whole,  we  turn  to  the  sixth 
canto  of  the  “ Lady  of  the  Lake,”  where  we  find  the  author 
describing  the  rising  sun,  whose  brilliancy  is  lost  to  the  eye 
as  its  rays  penetrate  but  dimly  the  smoky  air,  which  floats 
like  a thin  white  mist  over  the  earth,  once  more  awaking  into 
life.  Here  Scott  paints  the  city  in  its  true  colors  when  he 
speaks  of  the  villian,  its  inhabitant,  arising  from  sleep  only 
to  engage  in  some  other  plot,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
former  ones;  where  he  tells  of  revellers  who  had  sought  en- 
joyment in  dances  until  the  approach  of  day  invites  them  to 
return  home  and  refresh  their  weary  limbs;  when  he  de- 
scribes the  thief  prowling  around  through  the  darkness  of 
night  in  search  of  some  one  whom  he  might  rob  of  his  hard 
earned  wages,  and  then  slinking  off  to  his  retreat  at  the  first 
sign  of  daybreak.  After  this  he  proceeds  to  describe  the 
warder’s  lance  flashing  in  the  golden  beams  of  the  morning 
sun. 

In  the  next  stanza,  however,  his  spirit  seems  to  take  a 
a higher  flight,  as  he  exclaims  in  these  beautiful  words: 

“ What  various  scenes,  and,  O!  what  scenes  of  woe, 

Are  witness’d  by  that  red  and  struggling  beam!” 

Then  again  he  sinks  into  a half  pathetic  wail  as  he  tries 
to  enumerate  the  sorrows  of  this  world  in  the  following 
lines: 

“ The  fever’d  patient,  from  his  pallet  low, 

Through  crowded  hospital  beholds  its  stream; 

The  ruin’d  maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam, 

The  debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyve  and  jail, 

The  lovelorn  wretch  starts  from  tormenting  dream, 

The  wakeful  mother,  by  the  glimmering  pale, 

Trims  her  sick  infant’s  couch,  and  soothes  his  feeble  wail.” 

Thus  far  I have  touched  only  upon  the  introduction;  I 
will  now  begin  at  what  can  truly  be  considered  the  sixth 
canto.  Here  we  find  Scott  telling  how  the  towers  of  Stir- 
ling rang  with  the  sound  of  passing  footsteps;  how  the 
weapons  clanged  and  echoed  along  the  floor,  and  how  the 
bugles  sent  forth  their  merry  peal  to  the  weary  sentinel,  a 
sure  indication  that  his  night’s  work  is  done.  Through  the 
narrow  loop  and  cracks  of  the  barred  casement  the  sunlight 
stole  faintly  into  the  smoky  room,  deadening  the  yellow 
glare  of  the  torches.  Within  the  court  of  Guard  could  be 
seen  men  of  every  description,  whose  wild  and  haggard  faces 
were  either  covered  over  with  a thick  growth  of  beard  or 


deformed  by  numerous  scars,  while  their  whole  appearance 
showed  that  they  had  passed  the  night  in  drunkenness. 

“ Some,  weary,  snored  on  floor  and  bench; 

Some  labor’d  still  their  thirst  to  quench; 

Some  chill’d  with  watching,  spread  their  hands 
O’er  the  huge  chimney’s  dying  brands, 

While  round  them,  or  beside  them  flung, 

At  every  step  their  harness  rung.” 

There,  among  this  ruffian  party,  are  men  of  every  nation 
and  of  every  clime.  Here  are  those  who  fight  not  for  their 
homes  and  children,  but  wander  about  as  adventurers  in 
quest  of  battle  in  foreign  lands.  Here  is  the  Italian,  the 
Spaniard  and  the  sinewy  Switzer;  here,  too,  is  the  Fleming, 
the  Frenchman  and  the  German,  as  well  as  England’s  exiles. 
All  these  mingle  together  and  are  equally  brave  in  war, 
but  when  unemployed  and  at  peace  they  wander  about 
uncontrolled. 

Those  who  had  not  yet  fallen  asleep  engaged  in  a warm 
debate  concerning  a bloody  battle  fought  between  Lake 
Katrine  and  Achray,  and  their  discussion  became  so  warm 
at  times  that  “their  hands  oft  grappled  at  their  swords.” 
At  length,  John  of  Brent,  a sturdy  yeoman  and  a ruffian 
rose  up 

“ And  shouted  loud  ‘ Renew  the  bowl! 

And  while  a merry  catch  I troll, 

Let  each  the  buxom  chorus  bear, 

Like  brethren  of  the  brand  and  spear.’  ” 

Here  the  author  condescends  to  write  a song  for  the  sol- 
diers, in  which  he  seeks  to  ridicule  our  religion  and  its 
ministers.  No  doubt  the  song  will  serve  to  please  and 
gratify  a few  idle  scoffers,  but  what  care  we  since  it  is  only 
fiction,  and  they  who  laugh  at  fiction  laugh  at  nothing,  and 
they  who  laugh  at  nothing  are  the  ones  to  be  laughed  at. 
Indeed,  this  ribald  song,  considered  in  connection  with 
other  bigoted  passages  in  Scott’s  prose  works,  shows  how 
blind  prejudice  may  lower  a mind  and  disposition  otherwise 
noble  and  generous.  Time  and  space  forbid  me  following 
out  this  canto  to  the  end.  E.  Troy,  ’90. 


OUR  CADET  CORPS. 

With  the  opening  of  this  scholastic  year  begins  the  sec- 
ond year  since  the  organization  of  a military  company  at 
St.  John’s,  under  the  instruction  of  an  officer  of  the  Na- 
tional army.  Last  year,  through  the  efforts  of  that  officer — 
Lieut.  Squiers,  Second  Lieutenant,  Seventh  U.  S.  Cavalry — 
a handsome  company  was  formed,  drilled,  uniformed,  and 
fully  equipped.  That  the  company  was  thoroughly  drilled 
was  testified  by  the  warm  praise  of  everbody  who  witnessed 
the  parade  in  the  early  spring,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
drenching  rain  on  commencement  day,  they  no  doubt  would 
have  given  an  exhibition  in  tactics  that  would  have  sur- 
prised every  one,  remembering  that  the  company  was  of  but 
one  year’s  standing. 

But  aside  from  this  the  drill  practiced  during  the  year 
straightened  many  a pair  of  shoulders  which  work  at  our 
desks  was  bending  out  of  shape,  and  improved  the  bearing 
of  every  member  of  the  company.  The  measured  tread 
and  erect  carriage  of  the  cadets  in  their  uniformed  squad, 
performing  their  various  movements,  did  much  to  give  even 
those  who  were  mere  spectators  at  the  scene  an  admiration 
for  a becoming  bearing  of  the  person,  and  many,  uncon- 
sciously perhaps,  have  imitated  the  erect  carriage  and 
trained  step  of  the  Cadets. 

Since  results  such  as  these  have  flown  from  the  organ- 
ization and  drill  of  cadets  in  the  college  during  recreation 
hours,  why  not  swell  the  ranks  of  the  company  to  two  or 
three  times  its  present  proportions. 

In  case  of  war  a cadet  is  little  more  liable  to  be  called 
into  compulsory  service  than  any  other  citizen.  If,  how- 
ever, he  volunteer  his  services,  or  should  he  be  draftej  he 
is  given  a rank  corresponding  to  that  he  held  as  a cad 
to  his  utility,  which,  in  em irgencie;  th^t  c ill  out  unt 
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men,  is  always  great  ; and  accordingly  he  has  many  advan- 
tages over  his  fellow-citizens  who  are  not  at  all  acquainted 
with  military  science.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  remember 
that  many  who  cared  little  for  warfare  have  made  their 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  the  means  that  led  the  way  to 
the  highest  honors  and  emoluments  in  civic  life.  These 
are  considerations  not  needed  to  induce  the  military-in- 
clined to  join  a cadet  corps. 

No  better  grounds  than  ours  for  drilling  are  to  be  found 
in  the  State — not  even  excepting  West  Point — as  far  as  con- 
cerns a company  of  our  size.  A gentlemanly  and  thor- 
oughly efficient  officer  of  the  army  is  kept  here  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government  as  instructor,  and  devotes  all  his  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  company  ; and  the  Faculty  has, 
at  no  little  trouble  and  expense,  secured  an  extensive  sup- 
ply of  equipments,  consisting  of  rifles,  bayonets,  blank  car- 
tridges, cartridge-boxes,  swords  for  commanders,  etc.  An 
armory  has  been  fitted  up,  and  every  convenience  arranged 
for  the  cadets. 

Moreover,  General  J.  R.  O’Beirne,  A.  M.,  '69,  has  gener- 
ously offered  three  gold  medals  to  be  awarded  at  the  close 
of  this  year  : one  for  the  most  soldierly  bearing,  one  for 
best  examination  in  tactics,  and  one  for  best  attendance  at 
drill. 

Let,  therefore,  those  who  appreciate  these  advantages, 
who  admire  the  graceful,  manly  bearing  of  a drilled  cadet, 
and  who  are  conscious  of  the  admiration  it  elicits  from 
others,  including  his  fair  friends,  enroll  himself  in  the  com- 
pany, if  such  a course  meets  the  approval  of  his  parents  or 
guardian. 

The  animation  of  parade,  the  precision  of  movements, 
the  bracing  air  of  the  campus,  and  the  exercise  of  drill,  are 
preferable  to  an  indolent  and  aimless  squandering  of  recrea- 
tion hours,  as  they  are  too  often  passed  by  college  boys. 

If  the  rolls  of  the  different  squads  are  as  large  as  they 
should  be  in  a college  of  this  size,  the  Government  will  be 
handsomely  recompensed  for  the  expense  incurred  by  it  in 
supplying  us  with  an  officer  and  equipments  ; and  in  after 
years  the  cadet  of  old  will  bless  the  military  exercise  of  his 
college  days,  which  helped  to  give  him  habits  of  piecision, 
and  to  give  him  what  is  so  hard  to  find  among  students  as 
well  as  among  others— an  easy  and  graceful  bearing. 

H.  ’87. 


ROSE  HILLS  VS.  ROSE  HILLS. 

We  had  laid  aside  our  pen  with  a sigh  of  relief ; we  had 
ceased  to  dream  of  Locals  and  Personals,  and  whatever  else 
is  wont  to  trouble  the  slumbers  of  newspaper  men;  in  short, 
we  had  turned  over  a huge  pile  of  manuscript  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  printer,  when,  between  the  hours  of  one  and 
two,  the  local  editor,  “ with  an  eye  for  all  he  sees,”  thus 
addressed  us  : “Let  us  go  and  watch  this  game  with  a view 
to  publication”;  and  we  went  forth  and  watched  the  game 
from  mid-day  until  the  fall  of  evening.  The  old  Rose  Hills 
were  becomingly  attired  in  our  football  suits.  At  first 
sight  they  looked  truly  formidable.  There  was  Mr.  Peter 
Hendricks,  ’78,  known  formerly  as  Pete,  in  his  day  captain 
and  first  base  of  the  Rose  Hills.  Of  late  years  he  has  been 
employed  in  catching  quibbles  of  the  law,  but  he  has  not 
altogether  forgotten  the  game  which  must  have  given  him 
much  of  the  good  health  he  now  seems  to  enjoy.  There 
were  the  Aspell  brothers,  John,  Tom  and  Ed.  Now,  we  are 
loath  to  cause  family  trouble  by  praising  one  member 
morethan  another.  So,  we  would  say  that  John  Aspell 
played  very  well,  ditto  Tom  and  Ed.  There  was  Frank 
Giddings  and  his  brother  George  ; their  names,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  Frank,  will  live  as  long  as  the  Rose  Hills  exist, 
so  they  need  no  further  comment  from  us-  There  were 
Messrs.  Plunkett  and  Gearon,  whose  fame  lives  after  them. 
And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there  was  Mr.  George 
Leitner,  sometime  in  charge  of  bats,  balls,  etc.,  and  later  a 
brilliant  left-fielder  of  the  Rose  Hills.  Many  of  us  remem- 


ber the  peculiar  tone  he  was  wont  to  assume  when  asking 
an  explanation  of  the  umpire-  These  names  recall  others, 
and  others  again,  till  looking  back  through  the  haze  of 
years  we  see  and  in  spirit  converse  with  many  who  in  times 
long  passed  went  forth  from  these  walls  to  do  honor 
to  themselves  and  to  their  Alma  Mater.  We  have  hardly 
time  to  write  these  few  lines;  so  we  must  leave  a fuller 
description  of  the  game  for  our  next  issue.  Appended  is 
the  score  by  innings  : 

Present  Rose  Hills 3 1 2 2 5 8 — 21 

Old  Rose  Hills o o 1 1 o 3 — 5 


OUR  EXCHANGES. 

On  taking  our  seat  in  the  chair  of  the  Exchange  Editor, 
we  would  protest  the  purity  of  our  intentions  for  the  future, 
and  promise  our  readers  and  numerous  exchanges  that  in 
all  reviews  and  criticisms  of  the  goodly  exchanges  on  our 
table  we  shall  try  to  be  just  rather  than  brilliant,  and  to  be 
at  all  times  consistent  with  that  courtesy  which  even  though 
it  found  no  home  elsewhere,  should  ever  be  sheltered  within 
the  walls  of  an  institution  of  learning  and  reflected  in  the 
conduct  of  those  who  dwell  therein. 

Among  the  first  of  our  exchanges  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance was  The  News  Letter , of  Iowa  College,  a creditable 
periodical,  in  this  number  teeming  with  news  most  interest- 
ing to  its  own  immediate  friends,  which  was  chiefly  in  the 
departments  “ De  Alumnis,”  “Personals,”  “College  and 
Campus.” 

The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  containing  able  and  excellent 
articles  on  matters  of  historical  research  worthy  of  our  best 
reviews,  and  not  deficient  in  matters  of  local  interest,  is 
among  our  most  welcome  guests.  It  would  be  perhaps  an 
improvement  in  The  Scholastic  if  writers  signed  their  class 
years,  if  not  their  names,  though  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
latter  should  not  be  done.  This  would  destroy  the  unfavor- 
able impression  sometimes  arising  when  a reader  cannot 
decide  for  himself  whether  he  is  reading  a composition  from 
the  pen  of  a professor  or  a student — a difficulty  increased  by 
the  fact  that  a paper  purports  to  publish  productions  from 
both. 

The  Troy  Polytechnic  made  a promising  start  this  year  by 
a good  issue  for  September. 

The  Si.  Mary's  Sentinel , with  its  armed  cadet  in  his  old 
place  on  the  frontispiece,  is  recognized  in  our  sanctum  as 
an  old  friend  of  long  standing,  and  we  greet  it  kindly.  The 
number  before  us  contains  clippings,  or  rather  copied  arti- 
cles, some  of  them  appropriate,  some  of  them  such  that 
their  places  would  be  better  supplied  by  original  produc- 
tions; yet  on  the  whole  the  paper  is  indicative  of  the  indus- 
try and  pluck  of  its  editors. 

The  Lafayette , changed  from  a monthly  to  semi-monthly, 
is  as  able,  as  dashing,  as  punctual  and  as  bright  as  of  old. 
We  perused  each  number  carefully,  and  excepting  the  proc- 
lamations issued  by  Sophomores  to  Freshmen,  and  the  reply 
of  the  latter,  there  is  nothing  that  does  not  meet  the  excel- 
lence expected  of  a college  organ.  In  our  humble  judgment, 
however,  the  articles  to  which  we  refer  would  have  graced 
the  paper  more  by  their  absence  than  by  their  publication. 

The  first  page  of  the  Georgetown  College  JournaTis  adorned 
with  a beautiful  wood  cut  of  the  magnificent  new  building. 
The  wood-cut  we  admire;  but  we  neither  admire  nor  com- 
mend the  metamorphosis  to  which  our  name  has  been  sub- 
jected by  the  Journal  The  Journal  tells  “ Tommy”  that 
“ My  Lost  Pony”  appeared  in  the  Jourdain  Monthly. 

The  exchanges  received  and  examined,  but  which  our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  criticize  are  :\,_The  Student,  of 
Cumberland  ; Rando?n  Notes , College  Speculum , The  Irish 
Monthly,  The  Messenger,  of  Richmond;  The  College  Student. 
The  College  Argus,  Spartan  and  Academy  News. 
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COLLEG I AN  A. 

ANTIQUA. 

There  were  sixty-six  great  Universities  founded  during 
the  Middle  Ages. 

In  1470,  Erasmus  entered,  as  a little  choir  boy,  the  Flem- 
ish University  of  Deventer.  Here  also  Thomas  a Kempis 
studied. 

Gregory  IX.  was  a great  scholar  and  a great  patron  of  the 
University  of  Paris.  He  was  called  “A  river  of  Tullian 
eloquence.” 

In  1497,  Master  Holte  of  Magdalen  school  published  a 
grammar  called  Lac  Puerorum.  Another  Latin  grammar 
appeared  about  this  time,  glorying  in  the  filial  title  of  Mam- 
motractus  (a  boy  taught  by  his  grandmother). 

In  old  times  the  liberal  sciences  were  classed  under  two 
heads  the  Trivium, which  included  grammar,  logic  and  rheto- 
ric; and  the  Quadrivium,  which  embraced  arithmetic,  geome- 
try, music  and  astronomy. 

The  nature  of  the  several  sciences  was  expressed  in  the 
following  hexametres:  “ Gram:  loquitur.  Dia:  vera  docet. 
Rhet:  verba  colorat.  Mus:  canit.  Ar:  numerat.  Geo: 
ponderat.  Ast:  colit  astra.” 

The  famous  college  of  Sorbonne  at  Paris  was  founded  by 
Robert  of  Sorbonne,  chaplain  of  St.  Louis. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  at  Eton  to  flog  a boy  directly 
he  appeared  in  school,  as  a sort  of  entrance  fee. 

The  University  of  Alcala,  in  Spain,  was  founded  by  Car- 
dinal Ximenes.  In  1650  this  University  included  thirty- 
five  colleges. 

The  University  of  Louvain  was  founded,  in  1425,  by 
Duke  John  of  Brabant.  It  was  according  to  Erasmus  sec- 
ond only  to  the  University  of  Paris. 

In  the  early  “laws,  liberties  and  orders”  of  Harvard 
we  notice  the  following:  “All  aspiring  to  the  first  degree 
shall  read  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  Latin  tongue.” 

The  first  charter  of  foundation  of  Eton  college  was  gran- 
ted by  Henry  VI.  Oct.  nth,  1430.  The  charter  provides, 
“ that  a college  be  founded  in  the  parish  of  Eton,  to  the 
honor  of  Him  who  suffered  on  the  cross  and  to  the 
exaltation  of  the  most  glorious  Virgin  His  Mother.” 

When  representatives  of  rival  London  schools  met  in  the 
streets,  the  salutation  was:  “Salve  tu  quoque;  placetne  dis- 
putare  ?” 

Alcuin,  the  great  English  monk  and  scholar  was  wont  to 
teach  Arithmetic  in  this  way:  “An  old  man  met  a child; 
‘Good  day,  my  son,’  he  said,  ‘ may  you  live  as  long  as  you 
have  lived  and  as  much  more,  and  thrice  as  much  as  all 
that  put  together,  and  then  if  God  give  you  one  year  more 
you  will  be  just  a century  old;’  how  old  was  the  boy  ?” 

A new  edition  of  Shakespeare  has  been  published  by  an 
Oxford  man.  “ It  is  enough  to  make  the  bones  of  Shakes- 
peare turn  in  the  grave;  the  mass  of  literature  connected 
with  the  life  and  works  of  the  dramatist  now  amounts  to 
not  fewer  than  10,000  volumes.” 

Up  to  1387  all  studies  in  England  were  carried  on  in 
French.  Chaucer  says:  Let  Frenchmen  endite  their  quaint 
terms  in  French,  for  it  is  kindly  to  their  mouths;  but  let  us 
show  our  fantasies  in  such  words  as  we  learned  from  our 
dames’  tongues.” 

The  first  writer  of  English  verse  was  Robert  Manning, 
a Gilbertine  Canon.  He  wrote  a metrical  history  of  En- 
gland (about  a.  d.  1400);  and,  desiring  to  lay  a good 
foundation  and  to  begin  from  the  beginning,  he  commences 
his  story, 

“ degree  by  degree 
Since  the  time  of  Sir  Noe.” 


RECENTIORA. 

The  St.  Louis  University,  conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
will  soon  be  transferred  to  anew  and  beautiful  locality. 

Tullane  University,  New  Orleans,  founded  by  Paul  Tul- 
lane,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  has  an  annual  income  of  $75,000. 

President  Cleveland  has  already  signified  his  intention  to 
be  present  at  the  next  Georgetown  commencement. 

On  Oct.  8th  Cardinal  Gibbons  administerd  Holy  Orders 
at  Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  Emmetsburg. 

It  has  been  stated,  seemingly  with  authority,  that  Bishop 
Keane,  of  Richmond,  has  been  chosen  Rector  of  the  new 
Catholic  University. 

Two  sons  of  the  late  martyr  President,  James  A.,  Jr.,  and 
Henry,  are  studying  law  at  Columbia. 

The  Anglomania  has  infected  even  Cornell,  where  the  Ox- 
ford style  of  head  gear  for  undergraduate  classes  has  been 
adopted. 

G.  P.  Baker,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Harvard  Monthly , was 
chosen  odist  in  the  recent  class  election  of  that  University. 

The  editorship  of  The  Georgetown  College  Journal  is 
confided  to  the  tender  mercies  of  one  business  manager  and 
one  assistant. 

Harvard  has  six  fellowships.  One  of  these  was  founded 
in  187  1,  by  George  Bancroft. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  twenty  fellowships, 
each  of  an  annual  value  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  Swarthmore  Phoenix  wants  all  the  editors  of  Penn- 
sylvania college  papers  to  meet,  upon  a certain  day  this 
year,  at  Philadelphia.  Why  not  extend  the  invitation  to 
sister  States  ? 

The  students  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  will  pro- 
duce a Greek  comedy,  “The  Acharnians  ” of  Aristophanes, 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Nov.  19th. 

The  entire  amount  of  Princeton’s  annnal  subscription  to 
the  American  School  at  Athens  has  been  contributed  this 
year  by  the  New  York  Alumui. 

Dr.  Taylor,  Master  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
will  represent  that  college  at  the  coming  celebration  of  Har- 
vard’s 250th  anniversary.  Extensive  preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  event. 

There  was  a miniature  riot  last  month  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  North  Carolina  State  University.  The  rioters  were 
aristocratic  students  and  irate  negroes.  Two  students  were 
killed  and  several  others  wounded.  Papers  on  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war  between  the  races  are  in  order. 

A comtemptible  robbery  was  committed  lately  at  Notre 
Dame  University.  Two  costly  crowns  were  stolen  from 
Our  Lady’s  shrine.  The  thief  was  captured,  but  not  until 
he  had  destroyed  the  crowns,  one  of  which  was  a present 
from  prominent  Catholic  ladies. 

We  are  surprised  that  so  few  of  our  Catholic  Colleges 
have  papers.  Such  distinguised  institutions  as  Mt.  St. 
Mary’s  could  surely  maintain  a very  creditable  paper. 
Why  not  revive  the  “Anti-Monopolist  ?” 

Much  interest  is  manifested  among  scholars  throghout 
the  world  in  the  new  schools  which  are  to  be  opened  at 
Rome,  under  the  special  direction  of  the  Pope.  We  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Father  has  honored  a Jesuit 
from  this  country,  now  Cardinal  Mazzella,  with  the  Rector- 
ship. 

The  college  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  New  Orleans, 
opened  this  year  with  285  students,  the  largest  number  in 
attendance  for  many  years  past. 
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LOCALS. 

1ST  DIVISION. 

The  football  craze  seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  the  three 
Divisions. 

Thirty-two  students  have  been  admitted  to  Professor 
Petersen’s  German  class. 

There  is  abroad  a rumor  which  says  that  competent  per- 
sons are  to  be  engaged  shortly  to  train  our  football  and 
baseball  teams.  We  trust  that  in  this  case  rumor  does  not 
err. 

A French  academy  has  been  opened  by  Mr.  Louis  Weber, 
S.  J.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  advanced  among  the  French 
scholars. 

There  are  now  fifty  music  pupils  under  the  instruction  of 
Professor  Petersen  and  his  assistants.  The  Professor  has 
informed  us  that  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  entertain  both 
faculty  and  students  with  some  excellent  music  during  the 
year. 

To  all  the  students  of  St.  John’s  we  desire  to  say,  patron- 
ize, whenever  you  can  conveniently  do  so,  those  who  adver- 
tise in  your  paper.  Were  it  not  for  the  revenue  received 
from  them  you  could  not  well  afford  to  continue  the  publi- 
cation of  a college  paper. 

Why  not  revive  that  old-time,  but  interesting  and  healthy 
game,  handball  ? 

The  ist  Division  gymnasium  has  been  arranged  in  excel- 
lent order.  New  apparatus  have  been  added,  the  old 
repaired  and  painted,  so  that  now  it  is  a pleasure  to  betake 
oneself  to  systematic  exercise. 

No  hazing  or  cane-rushes  have  ever  occurred  at  Fordham 
to  bring  reproach  upon  it  from  the  more  serious  thinking 
people  of  the  outer  world.  And  in  view  of  present  opinion 
there  is  small  probability  of  any  taking  place  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Friend  Meagher  says  that  the  trade  in  high-priced  cigars 
has  decreased  considerably  since  the  “flush  ” patron,  after 
his  return  from  a jolly  vacation,  has  become  exhausted. 

A source  of  pleasure  to  many  students  on  ist  Division  is 
their  billiard  room.  The  tables  are  in  the  best  of  condition, 
new  cloths  and  cushions  having  been  placed  on  them  but 
recently. 

The  Rose  Hills,  under  the  captaincy  of  Mr.  D.  Kieran, 
’89,  are  doing  splendid  work  both  in  practice  and  in  con- 
tests. On  the  10th  and  17th  of  October  they  won  very 
interesting  games  from  their  old  opponents,  the  Spartas,  by 
a score  of  n — 10  in  the  first,  and  4—3  in  the  second  game. 

Strenuous  efforts  are  being  put  forward  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Athletic  Association,  to  the  end  that  the 
coming  fall  sports  surpass  any  that  have  been  witnessed 
previously  at  the  college.  If  the  students  co-operate  with 
the  active  and  capable  gentlemen  who  have  the  matter  in 
hand,  there  will  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not. 

The  re-organization,  for  the  present  year,  of  our  repre- 
sentative college  societies  has,  at  length,  been  effected. 
Increased  membership  and  unusual  energy  are  noticeable  in 
each  and  bespeak  a high  degree  of  success.  Subjoined  is  a 
list  of  the  officers  chosen:  Debating  Society — Pres.,  Mr.  W. 
Read  Mullan,  S.  J.;  V.  P.,  C.  A.  Wingerter,  ’87;  Cor.  Sec., 
J.  Dooley,  ’87;  Rec.  Sec.,  W.  McClintock,  ’88;  Treas.,  C. 
Simpson,  ’88;  Librarian,  J.  Kerrigan,  ’88.  Historical 
Society — Pres.,  J.  F.  Haben,  ’87;  V.  P.,  J.  Kelly,  ’87;  Cor. 
Sec.,  Wm.  J.  Meagher,  ’87;  Rec.  Sec.,  J.  F.  Corbett,  ’87; 
Treas  , M.  W.  Holland,  ’87;  Librarian,  T.  Kelly,  ’87. 
Dramatic  Society — Moderator,  Mr.  J.  Quirk,  S.  J.;  Pres., 
W.  Howley,  ’88;  V.  P.,  J.  Heftern,  ’89;  Treas.,  W.  Dono- 
hue, ’87;  Sec.,  F.  Malloy,  ’90;  Stage  Director,  C.  Simpson, 
’88;  Property  Man,  J.  I.  Blun,  ’89. 


We  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Messrs.  Archie  and 
Roy  Johnson  who  have  just  received,  as  we  go  to  press,  the 
sad  news  of  the  demise  of  their  mother. 

The  Annual  College  Retreat  was  conducted  during  the 
first  week  of  October  by  Rev.  Father  Pardow,  S.  J.  It  was 
in  every  way  successful.  The  students  trust  that  Father 
Pardow  is  as  well  pleased  with  them  as  they  are  with  him. 

ist  Division  Sodality  is  under  the  Moderatorship  of  Rev. 
Father  Freeman,  S.  J.  The  following  officers  have  been 
elected:  Prefect,  J.  Clare,  ’89;  ist  Asst.,  J.  Aylward  ’89; 
2d  Asst.,  J.  Haben,  ’87;  Lectors,  W.  McClintock,  ’88,  and 
J.  Blun,  ’89;  Treas.,  F.  Wingerter,  ’90;  Sec.,  W.  Howley, 
’88;  Councilors,  J.  Corbett,  ’89,  C.  Wallace,  ’87,  J.  Kerri- 
gan, ’88,  and  W.  Crowley,  Eng.,  ’87;  Sacristan,  P.  Lennon, 
’88;  Mus.  Diet.,  J.  Heffern,  ’89.  J.  H.,  ’87. 

2D  DIVISION. 

Brother’s  shop  has  been  improved  very  much  during  the 
last  month  by  the  addition  made  to  it. 

The  boys  of  2d  Division  take  quite  an  interest  in  foot- 
ball. No  teams  have  been  made  up  as  yet,  but  we  hope  to 
see  some  organized  very  soon,  since  many  of  the  boys  give 
great  promise  of  becoming  expert  players. 

There  was  some  talk  about  organizing  a nine  called  the 
Independents,  but  we  have  not  heard  anything  about  it 
lately,  and  we  conclude  that  the  idea  has  been  given  up. 

The  Invincibles  paid  a visit  to  St.  Joseph’s  Institute  for 
Deaf  Mutes  and  returned  very  much  pleased.  All  unite  in 
praising  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  officers  of  the 
Institute. 

The  yard  near  2d  Division  has  heen  lately  sodded  and 
adorned  with  marble  dust  paths.  We  hope  next  spring  to 
be  able  to  feast  our  eyes  on  blooming  flowers  and  waving 
grass. 

While  the  ist  Nine  Invincibles  were  at  St.  Joseph’s  In- 
stitute, the  2d  Nine  had  an  interesting  game  with  boys  from 
St.  Francis  Xavier’s.  The  score  in  both  games  was  14  to  15 
in  favor  of  our  opponents. 

The  Thanksgiving  games  are  beginning  to  be  talked  about 
among  the  boys.  All  entries  have  been  made  already. 

2d  Division  Sodality  held  its  election  last  month.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  Prefect,  J.  P.  Walsh;  ist 
Assistant,  Geo.  Warren;  2d  Assistant,  Jno.  E.  Kelly;  ist 
Lector,  C.  Straub;  2d  Lector,  F.  P.  Donnelly;  Sec.,  D. 
Arellano;  Musical  Director,  [no.  E.  Kelly;  Sacristan,  P. 
Quin.  Mr.  McQuillan,  S.  J.,  is  our  Director. 

F.  Donnelly,  ’90,  J.  Walsh,  ’90. 

3D  DIVISION. 

Our  new  gymnasium  is  nearly  completed  and  looks  as  if 
it  were  going  to  be  a good  one.  It  has  two  rowing  machines, 
something  which  2d  Division  has  not.  We  almost  think  it 
is  as  nice  as  ist  Division  gymnasium. 

3d  Division  bought  a new  football  a short  time  ago.  It  is 
nice  to  kick  it  on  a cold  day  when  you  are  chilly  and  want 
to  get  warm. 

Our  football  teams  have  been  organized,  and  John  Ryan 
has  been  chosen  captain  of  the  ist  eleven.  Yesterday  we 
played  the  2d  eleven  and  they  succeeded  in  making  one 
goal. 

A few  weeks  ago  the  boys  organized  a soft  ball  league, 
each  team  having  four  players.  They  called  themselves  the 
Chicagos,  New  Yorks,  Detroits  and  Cowboys.  The  Chicagos 
came  out  first. 

The  officers  of  3d  Division  Sodality  are:  Mr.  L.  S. 
Weber,  S.  J.,  Director;  Prefect,  F.  Cross;  ist  Assistant,  J. 
Mallon;  2d  Assistant,  G.  Rosado;  Sec.,  Ed.  Hagerty; 
Sacristan,  Vincent  Villa;  Treas.,  M.  Hagerty;  Music 
Leader,  Ed.  Kenney.  A.  Ginerra,  C.  Jaeger. 
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For  1887.  Fourth  Year. 

Per  Copy,  free  by  mail,  ....  25  Cents. 

Priee,  per  dozen,  $2.00.  Free  by  mail,  $2.35. 

Beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated,  with  a rose  colored  cover,  Chromo  Frontis- 
piece of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  Calendars  ie  red  and  black.  It  is  the  best  value  for 
the  money  of  any  Catholic  Almanac  ever  offered  to  the  American  public,  and  just 
the  book  for  long  Winter  evenings. 


5 0th  Thousand  of  Catholic  Belief, 
40  Cents. 

10  Copies,  $2. «5  ; 50  Copies,  $1  2 .00. 

100  Copies,  $20.00. 


Sold  by  all  Catholic  Booksellers  and  Agents. 


BENZIGER  BROTHERS, 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Vestments  and  Ghurch  Ornaments, 

Printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See, 

NEW  YORK,  CINCINNATI,  ST.  LOUIS. 


S.  A.  WALL, 

JVIanufactuier  of  pine  gaddlery  jfardWare, 


Also  the  “Wall”  Improved  Detachable  Hame  Clip. 


83  & 85  Mechanic  St.,  NEWARK,  N.  J, 


ALSO  IMPORTER  OF  WOOLENS, 


96  BOWERY, 

Between  Grand  and  Hester  Sts.,  • NEW  YORK. 

Clothing  made  to  order  at  the  Lowest  Prices . 

^TflliETIC  T ©OTFIWipg,*-^ 

HAAS  BROTHERS, 

13  AVENUE  B, 

Bet.  Houston  and  Second  Sts.,  NEW  YORK* 

Branch,  60  West  26th  Street. 

This  College  is  supplied  by  the  above  firm. 

RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 
m cat  tsstaka  civib  vfiANuzaYice, 

c/(yi>  S'  ’ 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Cor.  42d  St.  & 8th  Ave.,  ISTew  "STorlr. 

2000  IDs  to  -tlxe  Ton  Gnaranteed. 

PHILLIP  MARKEY, 

Dealer  in  all  the  Best  grades  of  Goal, 

Yard,  5 21  & 523  W.  55th  St., 

Bet.  ioth  & nth  Aves.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

All  the  Latest  Novelties 


IN 


JOSEPH  BLUM, 

Passenger  HgEnt, 

315  Broadway,  New  York. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  and  the  only  line  via  Washington,  D.  C. 


Send  your  Collars  and  Cuffs 


L®  TO 


Y.  dollar  and  M Laundry  6),®^ 

773  Broadway. 

WE  CHALLENGE  THE  WORLD  FOR  QUALITY  OF  WORK. 


McKEDN  & BDYLE, 

DEALERS  IN 

©hina,  Glass  § Cai^thenwai^e, 

469  EIGHTH  AVENUE, 

Bet.  33d  and  34th  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

Always  on  hand  a large  assortment  of  Cutlery,  Britannia  and  Plated  Ware,  Bird 
Cages,  Glass  Shades, &c. 

©ATHOLIG  fflEDAL  § BADGE  ©O., 

_A_.  SCHIWABTZ  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

]VIedaIs  and  Badges  of  every  Description, 

33  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


AND 


FURNISHING  GOODS, 

Ready  Made  and  To  Order. 

Reliable  Goods ! Reasonable  Prices  1 

Devlin  & Co., 

Broadway,  cor.  Warren  Street, 


OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL, 


Vol,  V.  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  December,  1886.  No.  3. 


Bartholdi  Monument,  great  Work  of  Art, 

Thou  dost  in  grandeur  of  design  excel, 

And,  titled  “ Liberty,”  thou  markest  well 
The  entrance  to  the  Great  Republic’s  mart ; — 

Again,  as  welcome  tribute  from  the  heart 
Of  noble  France,  most  fitly  dost  thou  tell 
The  friendly  thoughts  which  in  her  bosom  dwell. 

Alas  ! that  thou  shouldst  be  misnamed  in  part! 

For  Liberty  Enlighteneth  not  the  World  ; 

But  He  alone,  God’s  sole-begotten  Son, 

Who  from  its  basis  Pagan  error  hurled 
And  thrice-benighted  Man  from  darkness  won  ; 

The  Word  Divine,  whose  banner,  Faith  unfurled, 
Enlighteneth  every  man  while  ages  run. 

Joseph  J.  Marrin,  ’57, 


FATHER  LARKIN. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Fordham  Monthly  : 

Dear  Sirs — With  your  cordial  invitation  to  old  grad- 
uates to  contribute  something  to  The  Monthly,  I received 
your  November  number  containing  a reference  to  some  of 
my  best  coliege  friends — the  master  to  whom  I owe  the 
heaviest  debt,  and  classmates  for  whom  I formed  a close 
and  life-long  attachment.  I do  not  like  to  let  such  an 
invitation  to  talk  pass  unnoticed.  No  man  who  was  at  St. 
John’s,  between  1851  and  1854,  can  speak  of  Father  John 
Larkin — the  subject  of  your  paragraph — without  a quick- 
ening pulse.  For  me,  ever  since  I first  saw  him,  thirty-five 
years  ago,  the  college  has  been  filled  with  his  majestic 
presence.  I never  re-visit  Fordham  without  associating  his 
image  with  particular  spots  where  I can  remember  talking 
with  him.  He  is  still,  in  my  imagination,  so  much  a part 
of  the  life  of  St.  John’s  that  I can  hardly  realize  that  he 
went  to  heaven  long  before  any  of  the  present  generation 
of  students  opened  their  eyes  on  earth. 

He  became  president  during  my  second  year  at  college. 
A great  many  of  the  Jesuits  were  fine  looking  men,  but 
none  of  us  had  ever  seen  just  such  a type  of  masculine 
beauty  as  this  big  rosy  Englishman.  He  was  immensely 
stout.  Soon  after  he  arrived,  I remember  taking  a younger 
brother  of  mine  to  a place  where  we  could  look  at  him 
across  the  fence,  as  he  read  his  office  in  the  garden.  “ Is’nt 
he  fat  !”  we  exclaimed;  and  we  both  added:  “ But  how 
handsome  he  is  !”  Although  his  face  was  too  full,  the 
exquisite  outline  of  his  classical  features  were  not  observed; 
he  had  the  mouth  of  a young  Greek  god;  in  his  eye  there 
was  a singular  union  of  mildness  and  penetration;  his  large 
head  was  crowned  with  fine,  silky  brown  hair,  rather  long 
and  wavy, .and  brushed  well  back  from  his  broad  forehead. 
His  voice,  like  that  of  most  short-necked  people  of  appoplec- 
tic  habit,  was  apt  to  be  a little  husky,  but  it  was  perfectly 
modulated,  and  his  enunciation  was  a marvel  of  distinct- 
ness. To  hear  him  talk  was  a lesson  in  elocution.  Neither 


his  preaching  nor  his  conversation  gave  you  the  idea  of 
labored  precision;  it  was  fluent,  easy,  direct,  natural;  but 
every  word  had  its  just  emphasis  and  exact  pronunciation, 
and  every  sentence  its  sure  balance.  There  is  a certain 
tone  of  speech  rarely  acquired  except  by  persons  of 
thorough  education  and  high  breeding;  it  indicates  fami- 
liarity with  the  best  usage,  refined  taste,  self-possession, 
composure.  Father  Larkin  had  more  of  that  than  any 
other  man  I ever  met  except  James  Russell  Lowell.  We 
used  to  think  that  his  sermons  were  too  deep  and  too  long; 
perhaps  they  were  too  good  for  boys;  but  his  familiar 
talks  we  could  enjoy  by  the  hour.  When  he  taught  us 
rhetoric  he  used  to  make  us  read  aloud  in  chorus,  and  his 
quick  ear  never  failed  to  notice  a fault  or  to  identify  the 
offender.  He  would  not  tolerate  the  careless  slurring  of 
letters,  so  common  among  our  countrymen,  and  still  more 
common  among  his.  On  the  other  hand  he  hated  an  ex- 
aggerated particularity  in  such  matters,  which  he  thought  a 
sure  sign  of  half- culture.  An  Irish  gentleman  objected  that 
he  did  not  “roll  his  r”  in  such  words  as  “bird:”  “I’ll 
wager,  father,  that  you  can’t  say  bir-r-ud , now.”  “ Thank 
God,  I can’t,”  exclaimed  Father  Larkin. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  his  delightful  tone  in  speaking  was 
his  management  of  the  inflections.  His  theory  of  cadences 
was  quite  different  from  that  of  the  conventional  elocution- 
ist. The  common  rule  is  to  employ  a rising  inflection  at 
the  comma,  and  often  at  the  semi-colon  also,  and  to  let  the 
voice  drop  in  a full  cadence  only  at  the  close  of  the  sentence. 
Father  Larkin  would  not  let  us  use  the  rising  inflection  at 
all.  He  called  it  the  pig-tail.  The  falling  inflection  was  to 
be  adopted  at  all  pauses  whatever,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  full  stop  and  the  comma  was  to  be  denoted  by  the 
length  of  the  pause,  not  by  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  pitch 
of  the  voice.  At  first  this  seemed  to  us  a revolutionary  in- 
novation, and  we  had  some  trouble  to  get  used  to  it.  “ Now, 
boys,”  he  would  say,  when  the  exercises  began,  “look  out 
for  the  pig  tails.”  A very  short  trial  satisfied  us  that  his 
method  was  far  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  the  usual 
one,  and  that  it  made  it  far  easier  for  the  speaker  to  avoid 
staginess  and  monotony.  I have  been  haunted  for  thirty 
years  by  the  recollection  of  a sermon  which  he  preached  at 
St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Church  on  the  dangers  of  religious  in- 
difference and  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  careless  Christian 
to  a death  “without  peace,  without  hope,  without  Christ, 
without  salvation.”  Try  that  closing  sentence  first  with  the 
rising  inflection  at  the  commas,  and  it  will  not  greatly  im- 
press you.  Then  try  it  with  the  falling  inflections,  and  you 
will  understand  how  it  came  from  the  orator’s  lips  with  an 
effect  increasing  at  every  pause,  while  the  congregation 
waited  for  the  end  in  profound  stillness. 

During  Father  Larkin’s  presidency  it  happened  that  the 
class  of  rhetoric  to  which  I belonged  found  itself  suddenly 
without  a professor.  There  being  no  one  else  available  for 
the  vacancy,  the  president  took  the  class  himself.  We  had 
our  recitations  in  the  old  study-room,  afterwards  converted 
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into  a chapel.  Father  Larkin  was  too  busy  with  his  other 
duties  to  give  us  the  full  class-time,  and  in  the  afternoons 
especially  he  came  very  late.  We  amused  ourselves  as  we 
pleased  in  the  interval  of  waiting,  scrambling  to  our  places 
when  we  saw  him  through  the  window,  so  that  he  found  us 
seated  in  order,  though  sometimes  a little  out  of  breath. 
“ How  is  it,”  said  he  one  day,  “that  I hear  cats  tearing  all 
around  this  room  just  before  I come  in  ? Are  you  troubled 
with  them  ? ” This  was  his  kindly  way  of  asking,  “Boys, 
what  are  you  afraid  of?  Do  you  take  me  for  a tyrant  ?” 
It  was  characteristic  of  his  frank  and  manly  nature  that  he 
would  not  have  us  pretend  to  have  been  quiet  in  his 
absence;  and  besides,  he  thought  it  no  harm  for  us  to  have 
a little  fun.  We  understood  him,  and  thenceforth  felt  at 
ease.  Our  respect  for  him  fell  not  much  short  of  awe,  and 
yet  there  were  none  of  the  high  officers  of  the  college  with 
whom  we  felt  so  much  at  ease.  This  was  partly  because  we 
became  so  fond  of  him,  partly  because  of  his  happy  faculty 
of  entering  into  our  feelings,  and  calling  to  the  surface  the 
good  impulses  which  often  lie  hidden  under  youthful  freaks 
and  unreason.  It  got  to  be  an  axiom  in  the  college  that 
“Father  Larkin  understood  us  boys.”  We  had  our  little 
troubles  of  course  from  time  to  time;  but  upon  the  whole 
the  spirit  of  the  community  was  admirable.  It  seems  to  me, 
as  I look  back  at  our  life,  that  it  was  distinguished  espe- 
cially by  good  humor  and  high-mindedness.  The  students 
hated  everything  mean,  and  they  could  not  bear  a liar. 

Father  Larkin’s  best  service  to  us  was  in  the  development 
of  character.  Perhaps  nobody  could  tell  just  where  he 
touched  our  course  of  training;  but  nobody  who  lived  under 
him  could  doubt  that  he  taught  us  a hundred  precious 
things  not  found  in  books.  He  moulded  us.  He  showed 
us  how  to  be  upright,  honest,  sincere,  outspoken,  brave, 
generous,  courteous;  and  if  we  did  not  all  grow  into  true 
gentlemen,  we  learned  at  least  to  appreciate  the  virtues  of 
that  rank;  and  some  of  my  classmates,  I know,  have  never 
forgotten  his  lessons.  I believe  that  there  were  none  of  the 
students,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  who  did  not  owe 
him  a great  deal  in  the  formation  of  character.  That  is  the 
chief  part  of  education;  and  Father  Larkin  excelled  in  it  all 
men  I have  ever  known.  He  was  by  far  the  strongest  per- 
sonal influence  of  my  school  and  college  life.  I think  of 
the  years  I passed  with  him,  and  especially  of  the  year  in 
his  class,  as  the  happiest  and  most  valuable  part  of  my 
youth. 

His  methods  of  instruction  were  his  own.  He  often  sus- 
pended routine  recitations  to  give  us  impromptu  explana- 
tions, to  converse  with  us  about  topics  connected  with  our 
studies,  to  give  us  the  practice  of  independent  reasoning 
and  thinking.  Sometimes  the  text-books  were  put  away, 
and  he  read  to  us  from  a volume  of  literary  or  historical 
essays,  teaching  us  to  criticize  both  the  thought  and  the 
style.  I remember  that  there  was  a set  of  “Selections  from 
the  Edinburgh  Review  ” in  the  college  library  which  he 
often  used  for  this  purpose.  At  this  distance  of  time  it 
seems  to  me  that  his  classes  were  always  interesting.  There 
was  a good,  honest  fellow  with  us  upon  whom  we  liked  to 
play  jokes  because  he  took  them  so  well.  One  day  he  was 
translating  from  the  Latin  the  story  of  the  flight  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts with  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  he  came  to  the  passage 
where  Medea,  having  slain  her  brother,  scatters  his  limbs  in 
her  father’s  way  to  stop  the  pursuit.  Denis  stuck  at  the 
word  “ membra ,”  and  looked  at  me,  his  next  neighbor,  for 
help.  Some  imp  of  mischief  prompted  me  to  whisper 
“ bones;  ” but  I was  misunderstood,  and  the  innocent  fellow 
bettered  my  suggestion  by  the  reading:  “she  killed  her 
brother  and — disjecta  7nefnbra — scattered  his  boots  ” the 
rest  of. the  version  was  lost  in  roars  of  laughter.  Father 
Larkin  looked  at  me  for  an  instant,  and  I saw  in  the  corner 
of  his  twinkling  eye  that  he  suspected  that  the  blunder  was 
not  wholly  unassisted. 

Poor  Denis!  He  was  carried  off  by  consumption  not  long 
after  Father  Larkin’s  death.  I went  to  see  him  occasion- 


ally in  his  illness.  Just  before  he  died  I found  him,  well 
prepared,  but  sad,  as  even  a pious  man  may  be  at  leaving 
those  whom  he  loves,  and  I tried  to  put  him  in  a more 
cheerful  frame  of  mind.  Among  other  things,  I said  that 
he  would  see  Father  Larkin  in  heaven.  “Oh,  John!  ” he 
whispered,  with  a new  light  in  his  face,  “ how  glad  I am  you 
thought  of  that!  It’s  the  best  thing  that  anybody  has  said 
to  me.”  I left  him  repeating,  “ I shall  see  Father  Larkin — 
Father  Larkin.”  All  Father  Larkin’s  boys  loved  him  like 
that;  and  it  was  easy  enough  to  discover  that  the  professors 
and  prefects  had  as  strong  an  attachment  to  him  as  the 
students.  I know  that  Father  Gockeln  almost  worshipped 
the  ground  he  trod  upon.  John  R.  G.  Hassard,  ’55. 


(Dn  oriuistmit.s  gight. 

Adown  the  ages  to  dead  years  by-past 
My  spirit  wandered  as  I sat  in  thought ; 

And  to  my  ears  were  wafted,  soft  yet  vast, 

Sweet  sounds  from  angel  whispers  faintly  caught. 

I heard,  but  saw  not.  And  the  words  were  these, — 
“To-night,  rejoice,  to-night  the  Christ  is  born  ! 

And  sin  and  Satan,  like  a dying  breeze, 

Must  fly  before  the  light  of  Christmas  morn  ! ” 

From  out  the  darkness  where  the  dusky  hands 
Of  Night  her  blackest  tapestries  had  hung 
Came  other  sounds.  They  came  from  demon  bands — 
They  were  too  filled  with  hate  for  mortal  tongue — 
And  seemed  as  hissings  dread  of  falling  stars. 

Or  curses  from  lost  souls, — “Our  reign  is  past ; 

The  Christ  is  born,  and  we  must  wage  our  wars 
Deep  in  our  native  hell ; man  wins  at  last.” 

While  all  the  hosts  of  heaven,  with  joy  elate, 

Thus  gladly  sang  on  that  first  Christmas  night, 

And  all  the  demon  legions,  filled  with  hate, 

Thus  cursed  the  hour  that  broke  their  leader’s  might, 
Man,  careless,  sinful  man,  whose  fate  all  hung 
Upon  the  happenings  of  that  wondrous  time, 

When  God  deigned  come  to  earth,  and  men  among, 
Why,  man  was  sleeping  wrapt  in  sin  and  crime  ! 

And  I was  filled  with  fear  and  asked  my  soul, — 

“ Am  1 then  one  of  these  lost,  careless  worms 
That  lift  not  up  their  heads  e’en  though  the  whole 
Of  heaven  and  hell  are  shook  with  bursting  storms 
That  tell  the  Christ  foretold  through  all  the  years 
Is  come  at  last  to  earth  to  make  it  heaven  ? ” 

And  some  hid  angel  answered  ’mid  his  tears, 

“Thou  art,  then  quick  and  pray,  to  thee 'tis  given.” 

Quick  then  I prayed,  and  this  the  prayer  I prayed,— 

“ Forgive,  O God,  forgive  us  for  our  sin  ; 

We  cannot  know  our  hearts  without  Thine  aid. 

Frail,  empty  hearts,  till  thou  dost  enter  in.” 

And  then  a voice,  which  was  the  Word  of  God, 

Gave  answer  back, — “ Be  peace  on  earth  alway 
To  all  men  of  good-will ; for  them  I trod 

Down  through  the  infinite  to  meet  thy  clay.” 

Chas.  A.  Wingerter,  ’87. 


THREE  CHRISTMAS-  TIDES  IN  TEN- 
NYSON. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam,  that 
great  history  of  the  triumph  of  faith  over  sorrow,  must  have 
laid  down  his  book  with  the  judgment  that  it  is  not  the 
world  that  changes,  but  the  heart  of  man.  From  the  deep 
darkness  of  soul  which  prompted  his  inquiry, 

“Can  calm  despair  and  wild  unrest 
Be  tenants  of  a single  breast, 

Or  sorrow  such  a changeling  be?” — 

the  poet,  through  all  the  varying  moods  of  that  long  strug- 
gle whose  cycles  are  marked  by  the  Three  Christmas-tidts 
of  In  Memoriam , rises  at  last  to  the  clear  brightness  of  soul 
when  he  may  in  truth  lift  from  out  the  dust  “a  cry  above 
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the  conquered  years;”  when  he  may  with  reason  trust  that 

“ not  in  vain, 

Like  Paul  with  beasts,  I fought  with  death.” 

Though  the  royal  signet  of  the  same  genius  is  upon  it  all, 
both  when  the  song  is  full  of  care  and  when  the  words  are 
sweet  and  strong,  yet  we  need  only  turn  from  Christmas- 
tide  to  Christmas-tide  to  see  the  poet’s  soul,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  sweet  Angel  of  Sorrow,  turning  from  selfish  in- 
dividual cares  unto  the  calm  of  anew  friendship,  and  thence 
to  a hope  and  a happiness  for  all  his  race.  As  we  view  the 
new,  warm-hearted  and  ennobled  man  who  has  been  evolved 
from  him  who  could  whisper,  “Break,  heart,  deep  vase  of 
chilling  tears  that  grief  hath  shaken  into  frost,”  we  can  at 
last  believe  with  his  brother  poet  that  there  is  indeed  a 

“ Sorrow  that  is  not  sorrow,  but  delight 
To  think  of,  from  the  glory  that  redounds 
Therefrom  to  humankind  and  what  we  are.” 

And  we  may  feel  that  it  is  well  worth  our  while  to  sit  us 
down  and  ponder  at  each  of  these  three  milestones  of  that 
sweet  road  from  despair’s  black  night,  unrest,  through  the 
dawn  of  faith  that  ends  in  hope’s  calm  noonday. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  the  inscriptions  by  which  the 
poet  marked  his  way;  the  first  Christmas-tide  is  such  as 
this: 

“A  rainy  cloud  possessed  the  earth 

And  sadly  fell  our  Christmas  eve.” — XXX,  i. 

The  second: 

“ The  silent  snow  possessed  the  earth, 

And  calmly  fell  our  Christmas  eve.” — LXXVIII,  i. 

The  third: 

“ We  live  within  the  stranger’s  land, 

And  strangely  falls  our  Christmas  eve.” — CV,  i. 

But  a pause  before  we  start — long  enough  to  say  that 
every  soul  that  has  ever  felt  the  dull  pain  of  loss  by  death 
owes  Tennyson  an  eternal  debt.  Some  works  there  are 
which  will  live  forever,  even  though  they  be  but  the  handi- 
work of  peasants,  and  lacking  in  all  that  art  which  delights 
mankind.  Such  a one  is  Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam.  It 
will  live  when  the  dazzling  splendors  of  mere  art  have  lost 
their  charm;  it  will  live  as  long  as  the  human  heart  is  touched 
by  bereavement,  and  longs  to  find  that  peace  and  rest  which 
is  only  to  be  found  in  things  higher  than  art — in  faith,  and 
hope  and  love — faith  in  the  life  which  our  lost  ones  live  in 
a better  world,  and  hope  that  our  love  for  the  “ Strong  Son 
of  God,  Immortal  Love,”  and  for  our  race  may  fit  us  to 
meet  again  those  dear  to  us,  who  live  in  God.  It  will  not 
die  until  no  man  lives  but  would  rather  shut  himself  from 
his  kind 

“ in  barren  faith 

And  vacant  yearning,  tho’  with  might 
To  scale  the  heaven’s  highest  height, 

Or  dive  below  the  depths  of  Death,” 

rather  than  take  sorrow’s  fruit  of  wisdom. 

These  Christmas-tides  are  only  three  centers  around 
which  clusters  all  the  meaning  of  the  whole  poem.  Time 
and  space  forbid  us  to  attempt  to  reach  out  and  grasp  all 
this  wealth  of  meaning.  Let  it  suffice  if  we  get  a glimpse 
which  may  prompt  us  to  study  more  deeply  the  heart-lore 
which  is  here  treasured  up  for  us. 

Passing  with  the  poet  into  the  dark  shadow  of  his  be- 
reavement for  his  loved  friend — his  more  than  dimidium 
animcz — we  feel  his  moods  of  utter  desolation  and  depress- 
ion; his  fond  resolve  to  rise  on  his  dead  self  to  higher 
things;  his  calms  and  storms.  We  live  with  him  through 
those  dark  days  when  in  spirit  he  followed  the  ship  which 
was  bringing  his  friend’s  ashes  to  be  laid  in  English  earth, 
among  familiar  names  and  the  places  of  his  youth.  Then 
follows  the  review  of  that  sweet  friendship  which  lasted 
through  four  years  until,  as  together  they  followed  Hope, 
“ the  shadow  feared  of  man  ” broke  their  fair  companion- 
ship and  left  the  poet’s  world  suddenly  darkened,  and  him- 
self bereft  of  all  save  the  pure  and  powerful  love  which  had 
hallowed  the  past  and  of  which  God  is  silently  to  make  a 


blessed  influence  that  will  blossom  into  noblest  flower  in 
the  future.  But  his  love  shall  not  die;  no,  not  even  if  all 
its  hopes  are  dead;  and  he  longs  to  prove  “no  lapse  of 
moons  can  canker  Love,”  no  matter  what  the  fickle  tongues 
of  the  thoughtless  may  say. 

And  now,  while  his  grief  is  yet  strong  upon  him,  the  time 
draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  merry,  merry  bells  of 
Yule  tell  that  the  first  Christmas-tide  is  come;  and  with  it 
comes  a conflict  of  emotions.  Sorrow  and  dread  fill  the 
poet’s  heart  as  he  anticipates  that  Christ’s  natal  day  cannot 
bring  all  its  old-time  joy  and  gladness,  now  that  death  has 
deprived  him  of  the  sweet  friendship  which  was  wont  to 
share  his  Christmas  joys. 

“ This  year  I slept  and  woke  with  pain, 

I almost  wished  no  more  to  wake, 

And  that  my  hold  on  life  would  break 
Before  I heard  those  bells  again.” 

But  his  youthful  memories  still  awaken  a touch  of  joy,  and 
custom  demands  that,  though  with  trembling  fingers,  yet 
must  he  weave  the  holly  round  the  Christmas  hearth. 

“ A rainy  cloud  possessed  the  earth, 

And  sadly  fell  our  Christmas  eve. 

At  our  old  pastimes  in  the  hall 

We  gambol’d,  making  vain  pretence 
Of  gladness,  with  an  awful  sense 
Of  one  mute  shadow  watching  all. 

We  paused;  the  winds  were  in  the  beach: 

We  heard  them  sweep  the  winter  land; 

And  in  a circle  hand  in  hand 
Sat  silent,  looking  each  to  each. 

Then,  echo-like,  our  voices  rang, 

We  sung,  tho’  every  eye  was  dim, 

A merry  song  we  sang  with  him 
Last  year:  impetuously  we  sang: 

We  ceased:  a gentler  feeling  crept 
Upon  us:  surely  rest  is  meet; 

‘ They  rest.’  we  said,  ‘ their  sleep  is  sweet,’ 

And  silence  followed  and  we  wept. 

Our  voices  took  a higher  range; 

Once  more  we  sang:  ‘ They  do  not  die 
Nor  lose  their  mortal  sympathy, 

Nor  change  to  us  although  they  change.’  ” 

With  this  thought,  prompted  by  faith,  that  the  dead  are  im- 
mortal and  love  us  though  we  think  them  gone,  the  poet 
finds  calm  closing  his  first  Christmas-tide.  Walking  in  his 
footsteps,  we  shall  follow  on  to  the  second,  to  which  the  way 
is  growing  brighter,  lit  up  by  a dawn  “that  is  above  the 
light  of  setting  suns,” — “ the  light  that  shone  when  Hope 
was  born.” 

With  the  birth  of  Hope  is  also  born  a desire  to  apprehend 
the  things  of  the  unseen  world  of  faith.  In  this  new  light 
he  begins  to  read  those  intuitive  truths  which  his  own  life 
should  have  taught  him  already, — 

“ That  life  shall  live  for  evermore, 

Else  earth  were  darkness  to  the  core 
And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is.” 

And  now  Springtime  comes,  though  joyless  yet,  for  the 
shadow  had  but  begun  to  lift  from  off  the  poet’s  life  Ques- 
tionings and  doubts  concerning  life  both  here  and  beyond 
the  grave  are  rnixt  with  the  quiet  gleams  of  faith  which,  like 
lights  amid  the  shadows  of  the  budding  landscape,  flit  across 
the  poet’s  soul.  He  cannot  find  rest  in  Nature,  and  he  had 
almost  given  up  his  unfinished  song  and  bidden  his  work 
farewell;  but,  fortunately  for  mankind, 

“ The  high  Muse  answered:  Wherefore  grieve 
Thy  brethren  with  a fruitless  tear? 

Abide  a little  longer  here 
And  thou  shalt  take  a nobler  leave.” 

He  must  not  stop  while  his  sorrow  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be 
cruel;  she  must  find  her  way  to  God,  that  the  poet  may  there 
love  and  cherish  her  as  he  does  the  memories  of  the  hal- 
lowed past.  Thus  we  see  a cheerful  calm  and  healthful 
peace  of  mind  taking  possession  of  him,  until,  after  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  death,  faith  and  hope  have  joined  with 
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love  to  rule  supreme  over  the  heart.  And  now  the  second 
Christmas-tide  is  nigh.  But  when  now  he  weaves  the  holly 
round  the  Christmas  hearth,  no  leaden  cloud  of  despair  pos- 
sesses his  heart  as  on  that  first  Christmas  with  its  rain  and 
clouds.  The  white  soft  mantle  of  soothing  peace  and  calm 
is  over  all,  for 

“ The  silent  snow  possessed  the  earth, 

And  calmly  fell  our  Christmas  eve. 

The  Yule  log  sparkled  keen  with  frost, 

No  wing  of  wind  the  region  swept, 

But  over  all  things  brooding  slept 

The  quiet  sense  of  something  lost. 

As  in  the  winters  left  behind 

Again  our  ancient  games  had  place, 

The  mimic  picture’s  breathing  grace, 

The  dance  and  song  and  hoodman  blind. 

Who  shed  a token  of  distress? 

No  single  tear,  no  mark  of  pain: 

O sorrow,  then  can  sorrow  wane  ? 

O grief,  can  grief  be  changed  to  less? 

O last  regret,  regret  can  die  ! 

No — mixt  with  all  this  mystic  frame, 

Her  deep  relations  are  the  same, 

But  with  long  use  her  tears  are  dry.” 

It  is  no  longer  “a  vain  pretence  of  gladness  ” with  which 
the  holiday  pastimes  are  enjoyed.  For  that  awful  sense  of 
the  “one  mute  shadow  watching  all  ” has  been  dulled  by 
faith  and  time,  and  though  “the  quiet  sense  of  something 
lost”  will  not  let  him  forget  his  bereavement,  yet  Christmas 
eve  hereafter  will  not  bring  him,  as  at  first,  that  awful  dread 
which  made  him  wish  his  hold  on  life  might  break  before 
he  heard  those  merry  bells  of  Yule  again. 

With  these  better  feelings  admitted  into  his  heart,  the 
poet  already  begins  to  find  his  reward  for  them.  He  is 
drawing  near  to  his  friend  who  from  the  other  world  reaches 
out  dead  hands  to  comfort  him  by  the  thought  of  how  the 
dead  one  would  have  borne  the  grief  of  the  poet’s  loss. 
Though  it  were  “ a grief  as  deep  as  life  or  thought,”  yet 
should  it  be  “stay’d  at  peace  with  God  and  man.”  So  the 
poet,  too,  will  “bear  the  burden  of  the  weeks”  and  turn  his 
burden  into  gain,  by  finding  some  new  friendship,  as  his 
friend  would  have  him  do. 

Thus  his  peace  becomes  deeper.  Even  in  those  scenes 
and  associations  which  might  most  bitterly  recall  his  sorrow, 
he  lives  the  past  over  again,  and  revives  with  a quiet  pleas- 
ure the  memories  suggested  by  the  reverend  walls  of  famil- 
iar Cambridge  in  which  of  old  he  wore  the  gown.  He  lives 
over  again  the  days  when  his  Arthur  found  in  nature  and 
all  their  simple  college  sports  a retreat  from  “the  brawling 
courts  and  dusty  purlieus  of  the  law.” 

But  we  cannot  linger  with  the  poet  even  in  these  loved 
sights  and  scenes.  The  days  come  peaceful  now  ; soon  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  death  is  gone,  and  the  poet  is 
about  to  bid  farewell  to  his  native  shire.  He  finds  it  hard, 
and  his  sorrow  would  rise  up  anew  if  it  could,  for  “ two 
spirits  of  a diverse  love  contend  for  masterdom.”  As  one 
of  them  whispers  to  him,  here  he  was  wont  in  after  hours  to 
stray  with  his  lost  friend  among  the  bowers,  “ and  this  hath 
made  them  trebly  dear.”  But  happily  he  dreamed  a 
vision  of  the  dead  on  the  last  night  before  he  departed 
from  under  the  rooCwhere  he  was  bred,  and  he  went  away 
content  into  the  lands  of  the  stranger,  where  he  will  meet 
strange  faces  and  voices  and  feelings. 

When  for  the  third  time  the  birth  of  Christ  drew  nigh,  it 
needed  not  the  murmur  in  his  breast  to  tell  him  these 
Christmas  bells  were  not  the  bells  he  knew. 

“ Like  strangers  here  they  sound, 

In  lands  where  not  a memory  strays, 

Nor  landmark  breathes  of  other  dajs, 

But  all  is  new  unhallowed  ground. 

This  holly  by  the  cottage-eave, 

To-night,  ungathered  shall  it  stand: 

We  live  within  the  stranger  s land, 

And  strangely  falls  our  Chiis/mas  eve." 


His  sorrow,  too,  is  in  a stranger-land,  for  it  is  not  the 
heart  he  knew  ; his  self  has  changed  even  towards  those  hol- 
iday usages  which  one  year  ago  he  could  fulfil  for  their  own 
sake,  even  as  at  the  first  Christmas  he  fulfilled  them  for 
custom’s  sake.  Now,  however,  their  spirit  has  gone  from 
out  them  forever. 

“No  more  shall  wayward  grief  abuse 
The  genial  hour  with  mask  and  mime  ; 

For  change  of  place  like  growth  of  time, 

Has  broke  the  bond  of  dying  use. 

Let  cares  that  petty  shadows  cast, 

By  which  our  lives  are  chiefly  proved, 

A little  spare  the  night  I loved, 

And  hold  it  solemn  in  the  past. 

But  let  no  footstep  beat  the  floor, 

Nor  bowl  of  wassail  mantle  warm  ; 

For  who  would  keep  an  ancient  form 
Through  which  the  spirit  breathes  no  more  ? 

Be  neither  song,  nor  game,  nor  feast  ; 

Nor  harp  be  touched,  nor  flute  be  blown; 

No  dance,  no  motion,  save  alone 
What  lightens  in  the  lurid  east, 

Of  rising  worlds  by  yonder  wood. 

Long  sleeps  the  summer  in  the  seed  ; 

Run  out  your  measured  arcs,  and  lead 
The  closing  cycle  rich  in  good.” 

And  thus  the  third  Christmas-tide  closes  with  a holy  joy 
that  surpasses  and  contemns  the  mocking  holiday  cheer 
which  lacks  the  high  Christian  spirit.  The  poet’s  life  is 
merging  into  a new  life,  and  his  heart  has  put  on  new  feel- 
ings and  new  hopes.  As  his  first  sorrow  was  unworthy 
because  it  was  a selfish  sorrow,  so  now  his  grief  grows  less 
selfish  in  proportion  as  faith’s  seed  blossoms  into  flower  on 
love’s  fertile  soil. 

The  soul  which  at  first  could  see  naught  but  its  own 
bereavement  now  comes  to  reach  out  to  embrace  all  men. 
His  better  part,  “re-orient  out  of  dust,”  bids  him  to 

“ Contemplate  all  this  work  of  time, 

The  giant  laboring  in  his  youth  ; 

Nor  dream  of  human  love  and  truth, 

As  dying  nature’s  earth  and  lime  ; 

I trust  that  those  we  call  the  dead 
Are  brothers  of  an  ampler  day 
For  ever  nobler  ends.” 

Filled  with  these  thoughts,  though  they  be  not  yet  framed 
in  words,  the  poet  welcomes  the  coming  of  the  New  Year 
and  the  ringing  of  its  bells.  With  loyal  stirring  of  his  joy- 
ous soul  he  bids  them 

“ Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

Ring  happy  bells,  across  the  snow  ; 

The  year  is  going,  let  him  go  ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 
******* 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand  ; 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be.” 

And  now  we  have  lived  with  the  poet  through  his  third 
Christmas-tide,  through  the  last  cycle  which  marks  his 
struggle  with  the  Shadow.  We  have  seen 

“ The  love  that  rose  on  stronger  wings, 

Unpalsied  when  he  met  with  Death.” 

And  if  we  have  felt  our  heart  wax  stronger  within  our 
breast,  if  we  have  felt  it  stouter  proof  against  the  storms 
that  bereavement  past  or  to  come  may  be  waking  against  us, 
we  have  not  passed  these  three  Christmas  eves  in  vain. 
They  come  to  every  life  that  ends  not  in  despair.  Some- 
times they  are  many,  many  years  apart.  In  some,  where 
love  is  strongest  and  the  heart  is  broadest,  Death  is 
vanquished  in  the  very  hour  of  loss,  and  the  one  same 
Christmas  angel  bears  the  full  record  of  a short  struggle  to 
fling  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne.  Would  that  every  struggle 
might  end  as  happily  and  with  as  inspiring  comfort  as  that 
of  In  Memoriam,  which  resulted  in  giving  to  the  poet  and 
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all  his  admirers  a better  and  higher  love,  and  a deeper  and 
more  inspiring  hope  for  all  the  race  ; the  power  to  meet 
Death  and  to  conquer  it  ; and  a truer  and  more  real  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  our  life,  which  is,  indeed, 

“ Not  as  idle  ore, 

But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom, 

And  heated  hot  from  burning  fears, 

And  dipt  in  baths  of  hissing  tears, 

And  battered  with  the  shocks  of  doom 
To  shape  and  use.” 

Chas.  A.  Wingerter,  ’87. 


t\u  pi*  fog. 

Oh  the  joy  at  thy  brave  falling. 

When  we  dragged  thee  to  the  ground  ! 

Oh  the  shouts  of  youth,  and  calling 
Of  the  men  who  thee  were  hauling, 

And  the  glee  of  children  ’round  ! 

Through  the  drift  and  snow-flakes  flying, 

Dragging,  laughing,  jesting  all  ; 

Children  romping,  gayly  crying, 

Youthin  strength  with  sld  age  vying,— 

So  we  sought  the  Manor-Hall. 

With  thy  crystal  cape  all  gleaming, 

Joyfully  within  thy  bed 
Soon  we  laid  thee.  Then  bright-beaming, 

Sparks  and  flames  up  chimney  streaming, 

Tinged  all  with  a radiant  red. 

All  night  long,  with  singing,  dancing, 

Did  we  join,  ’till  day  was  born  ; 

Then  each  couple  madly  prancing, 

Left  the  house  and  merely  glancing, 

Passed  thee  in  thine  end  forlorn. 

But  thy  embers  dying  slowly, 

Told  that  Christ  was  come  below ; 

Who  within  His  manger  lowly 
Guarded  by  His  mother  holy, 

Waited  time  His  love  to  show. 

From  thy  warmth  we  passed  in  sadness 
And  to  church  our  way  we  went  ; 

Thus  a change  from  mirthful  madness 
To  a Christmas  morning’s  gladness, 

O’er  Christ’s  cradle  saw  us  bent. 

So  thy  fitful  death-flames  glowing 
Lit  the  faith  in  every  breast : 

For  that  morning  ’mid  the  snowing, 

Wandered  Jesus’  love  full-flowing, 

And  within  our  hearts  found  rest. 

John  Heffern,  ’89. 


CHRISTMAS  CUSTOMS  IN  MANY  LANDS. 

In  the  European  countries  in  which  Catholicity  is  the 
prevailing  religion,  almost  every  festival,  which  the  church 
celebrates,  is  marked  not  only  by  the  religious  ceremonies 
proper  to  it,  but  also  by  the  observance  of  various  time- 
honored  customs,  which  are  seldom,  if  ever,  neglected.  In 
our  country,  on  the  contrary,  very  few  feasts  are  celebrated 
with  any  other  than  a religious  observance.  On  this  very 
account,  however,  the  annual  recurrence  of  these  few  holi- 
days which  combine  the  religious  and  secular  celebration, 
is  looked  forward  to  with  far  greater  distinction  than  in 
Europe.  Of  such  festivals  Christmas,  of  course,  has  with 
us  the  first  place.  Not  only  do  we  celebrate  it  as  Christians, 
with  beautiful  ceremony  and  holy  rite,  but  also,  as  men, 
with  cheerfulness  and  gayety  and  with  such  a multitude  of 
merry  customs  as  grace  no  other  day  in  the  year.  And  it  is 
but  fitting  that  it  should  be  so  ; for  at  this  time  the  heart  is 
overflowing  with  “peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.”  It 
is  a time  when  heaven  and  earth  come  nearer  each  other  ; 


a time  of  such  pure  joys,  that,  to  use  Shakespeare’s  beauti- 
ful lines, 

Some  say  that  ever  ’gainst  that  season  comes, 

Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 

The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long  ; 

And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dare  stir  abroad  ; 

The  nights  are  wholesome  ; then  no  planets  strike, 

No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 

So  hallow’d  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

Commemorating,  as  it  does,  the  most  joyful  event  in  the 
world’s  history,  the  religious  ceremonies  naturally  assume  a 
joyful  character.  The  midnight  mass  is  perhaps  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  religious  celebration  of  Christmas. 
And  it  is  certainly  a most  beautiful  and  enchanting  cere- 
mony, though  in  this  country  it  is  very  nearly  a thing  of  the 
past.  The  fresh  evergreen  decorations  on  the  walls  ; the 
charming  representation  of  the  crib  in  the  stable  at  Bethle- 
hem ; the  guiding  star  of  the  Magi  shining  over  the  altar  ; 
the  joyous  pealing  of  the  organ  ; the  exultant  notes  of  the 
choir  in  the  grand  “ Adeste  Fideles  and  the  myriad  lights 
shining  over  and  illuminating  all,  give  to  the  scene  an  almost 
unearthly  splendor.  The  custom  of  decking  the  churches 
with  evergreen  is  a very  old  one  as  is  shown  from  the  fact 
that  in  old  church  calendars  Christmas-eve  is  marked 
“ Templa  exornantur.”  It  is  said  to  have  its  origin  in  an 
ancient  druid  practice  ; for  it  was  an  old  belief  among  the 
druids  that  woodland  spirits  took  up  their  abode  in  the 
evergreen  for  the  winter,  in  order  to  escape  the  cold  and 
frosts.  Apart  from  the  religious  ceremonies,  the  first 
thing  that  the  word  Christmas  brings  to  the  minds  of  us 
Americans,  is  the  image  of  the  large  and  brilliantly  illumina- 
ted Christmas  tree.  With  us,  this  is  commonly  some  species 
of  the  fir  or  pine.  It  is  erected  in  the  “best  room  in  the 
house,”  and  lighted  with  such  a profusion  of  waxen  tapers 
that  the  eye  at  first  sight  is  completely  dazzled.  We  all 
know  well  what  an  infinite  variety  of  gifts  can  be  hung  on 
the  branches  of  a Christmas  tree  and  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  high  glee  that  accompanies  the  distribution  of  them. 
With  us  the  Christmas  tree  so  far  surpasses  in  importance 
the  other  Christmas  customs,  that  it  has  in  many  places  come 
to  be  the  only  custom  with  which  the  day  is  celebrated.  In 
other  countries,  however,  the  customs  are  more  numerous, 
though  not  observed  with  greater  festivity.  In  England 
and  throughout  the  continent, 

On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rung  ; 

On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung  : 

That  only  night,  in  all  the  year, 

Saw  the  stolecl  priest  the  chalice  rear. 

After  the  celebration  of  the  midnight  mass,  for  which  the 
churches  in  France  and  Italy  are  magnificently  decorated, 
it  is  customary  for  the  people  to  partake  of  a collation, 
called  reveillon,  in  order  to  be  able  to  endure  the 
fatigues  of  the  night.  The  revels  in  England  were 
formerly  conducted  on  a most  extensive  scale.  They 
began  on  Christmas  eve  and  were  often  continued  till  Can- 
dlemas day,  every  day  being  a holiday  until  twelfth  night. 
In  the  houses  of  the  nobles,  the  license  supposed  to  be 
proper  to  Christmas  time  was  carried  still  farther.  A “lord 
of  misrule,”  or  “ abbott  of  unreason,”  was  selected,  who  was 
expected  to  “ make  the  rarest  pastimes  to  delight  the 
beholder,”  and  whose  dominion  lasted  from  All  Halloween 
till  Candlemas  day.  The  larder  was  filled  to  the  full  with 
everything  eatable  and  drinkable  ; so  great  were  the  prepa- 
rations that  to  this  day  the  Italians  have  the  proverb,  “ He 
has  more  business  than  the  English  ovens  at  Christmas.” 

Then  opened  wide  the  baron’s  hall, 

To  vassal,  tenant,  serf  and  all  ; 

Power  laid  his  rod  of  rnle  aside 
And  ceremony  doffed  his  pride. 

The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes, 

That  night  might  village  partner  choose. 

A blazing  fire,  made  of  the  largest  logs  it  was  possible  to 
find,  over  which  was  placed  the  yule  log,  the  largest  of  all, 
drove  away  all  thoughts  of  cold  ; the  guests,  seated  around 
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it,  passed  the  time  in  cracking  jokes,  telling  stories,  playing 
all  sorts  of  games  and  drinking  of  the  wassail  bowl.  At  the 
grand  dinner  on  Christmas  day,  the  first  and  principal  as 
well  as  the  favorite  dish  was  a soused  boar’s  head,  borne 
to  the  table  with  much  state  and  solemnity,  “upon  a silver 
platter,  with  minstralsye.”  The  Christmas  celebration,  has 
in  modern  times,  lost  its  original  boisterous  character,  and 
is  now  confined  almost  exclusively  to  family  reunions  and 
evergreen  decorations.  In  Germany,  as  with  us,  the  Christ- 
mas tree  is  the  principal  feature  of  the  celebration.  It  dif- 
fers somewhat  from  our  custom,  however,  in  that  after  the 
distribution  of  the  gifts,  the  mother  takes  this  occasion  to 
say  privately  to  the  daughters  and  the  father  to  the  sons, 
what  has  been  most  praiseworthy  in  their  conduct  and  what 
most  blameable  and  also  to  give  wholesome  advice  for  the 
future.  Formerly,  too,  it  was  a widespread  custom  to  have 
the  gifts  distributed  by  a person  known  as  Knecht  Rupert, 
who,  in  high  buskins,  a white  robe,  a mask,  and  an  enor- 
mous flax  wig,  went  from  house  to  house,  distributing  the 
presents  to  the  children.  This  custom  was  brought  to  our 
own  country  by  the  Dutch  who  settled  in  New  York  and 
from  it  came  our  Santa  Claus.  In  Italy  the  Calabrian  min- 
strels, during  the  last  days  preceding  Christmas,  are  accus- 
tomed to  descend  from  the  mountains  to  Naples  and  Rome, 
saluting  the  shrines  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  their  rude 
music,  thinking  to  cheer  her  till  the  birth  of  her  infant  at 
the  approaching  Christmas.  There  is  extant  a picture  of 
the  nativity  by  Raphael  in  which  a shepherd  is  represented 
at  the  door  of  the  stable,  playing  on  a sort  of  bag-pipe. 

Such  are  the  various  customs  with  which  men  celebrate 
the  coming  of  this  joyful  season.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  for  centuries  the  gayety  with  which  Christmas  is  cele- 
brated, has  been  on  the  wane  ; at  least  the  boisterous 
merriment,  by  which  it  was  formerly  characterized,  has 
entirely  disappeared.  It  has  settled  down,  so  to  speak, 
into  a day  of  sober  happiness,  on  which  friends  show  their 
friendship  by  exchanging  gifts  and  greetings.  And  perhaps 
it  is  better  so  ; for  the  real  joy  of  the  heart,  which  Christ- 
mas-tide should  bring  with  it,  does  not  show  itself  in  over- 
wrought gayety,  but  rather  in  that  quiet  inward  exultation 
that  makes  itself  seen  in  ways  too  numerous  to  mention. 
There  remains,  however,  the  danger  of  the  Christmas  cele- 
bration falling  entirely  into  disuse  ; the  growth  of  infidelity 
is  great  and  infidelity,  sneering  at  Christ,  cannot  but  be 
expected  to  sneer  at  Christmas.  This  danger  it  is  our  duty 
to  avert  ; and  endowed  as  we  are  with  the  faith  of  our 
fathers  and  animated  by  their  spirit,  it  will  be  no  disagree- 
able or  difficult  task  to  us,  to  prevent  the  decadence  and 
abolition  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all  Christian  festive  days. 

C.  McClintock,  ’87. 


A FEW  WO  EDS  OF  ADVICE  BEFORE 
PARTING. 

“ Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog’s  honest  bark 

Bay  deep-mouthed  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home; 

Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 

Our  coming  and  grow  brighter  when  we  come.” 

At  this  hallowed  season  of  the  year,  how  sweetly  the 
words  of  the  poet  fall  on  our  imagination,  and,  falling,  they 
touch  a chord  whose  music  is  familiar  to  us  all.  Of  course 
there  are  some  of  you  whose  homes  are  not  provided  with 
the  luxury  of  a watch  dog.  For  these  we  have  a feeling 
akin  to  pity.  You  cannot  appreciate  the  opening  lines  of 
the  quotation  ; still,  though  you  have  been  deprived  of  one 
blessing,  there  is  another,  the  enjoyment  of  which  it  were 
cruel  to  deny  you — the  eye  that  will  mark  your  coming  and 
look  brighter  when  you  come.  You  remember  the  line 
“Pallida  mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas,  regum- 
que  turres,”  wherein  the  Roman  poet  describes  death  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  prince  and  peasant.  He  might  have 
softened  the  tone  of  his  sad  song  with  the  moral,  that  as 


home  affliction  is  common  to  the  race,  so  also  are  the  joys 
and  blessings  of  home.  There  are  eyes  that  brighten  and 
hearts  that  beat  faster  at  the  coming  of  prince  as  well  as 
peasant  ; and  so  we  trust  that  many  an  eye  will  mark  your 
coming  and  grow  brighter  when  you  come.  The  giving  of 
advice  is  always  a difficult  undertaking,  especially  when 
there  is  a conviction  that  advice  is  not  wanted.  Still  we 
will  address  ourselves  to  the  task,  and  our  suggestions  (in 
all  humility,  be  it  remembered)  primaraily  concerns  ’87. 
Examine  not  too  philosophically  the  arguments  of  your 
friends  and  relatives.  Do  not  speak  too  often  of  the  “Ulti- 
mate criterion  of  Truth.”  Do  not  distinguish  too  nicely 
every  utterance  that  does  not  approve  itself  to  you  ; for  nice 
distinctions  will  overpower  your  friends  as  they  have  often 
overpowered  us.  We  notice  that  many  of  you  take  delight 
in  the  innocent  and  healthy  game  of  hand-ball.  Buy  three 
hand-balls  when  you  reach  the  cfty,  and,  during  the  holidays, 
seek  some  retired  spot  and  there  recreate  yourselves  now 
and  then.  We  would  advise  ’88  to  forget  for  a space  De- 
mosthenes declaiming  on  the  sea  shore,  and  Horace  singing 
the  praises  of  Marcenas,  though  we  feel  that  the  sweet 
numbers  of  the  Sabine  bard  will  be  music  to  their  souls 
through  all  the  variations  of  regular  routine  and  holiday. 
We  would  beg  ’89  to  interrupt,  for  two  weeks,  the  humming 
of  Ars  Poetica  ; to  those  unacquainted  with  Horace,  “ Hu- 
mano  capiti,  etc.”  sounds  like  an’imprecation  or  a clallenge. 
To  ’90  we  would  suggest  that  they  can  enjoy  themselves 
without  knowing  whether  a vowel  is  long  or  short  or  common. 
Let  them  not  put  all  their  faith  in  increments  of  nouns  end- 
ing in  ix.  ’87  will  take  their  last  Christmas  walk  down  the 
lawn.  They  will  cheer  and  be  cheered  for  the  last  time  ; 
but  let  us  assure  them  that  the  echo  of  the  cheer  will  not 
die  away.  It  will  live  for  many  Christmases  to  come,  rec  ail- 
ing to  us  the  high  example  set  by  the  graduates  of  1887 

F.  Donlon,  ’83. 


A SURVEY  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  110 LI- 
DA YS  B Y THE  METHOD  OF 
TRIANG  ULA  TION. 

This  is  a problem  which,  at  the  present  time,  I am  sure 
interests  everyone;  no  doubt  most  of  my  friends  have  al- 
ready spent  many  hours  in  endeavoring  to  think  it  out,  but 
I am  sure  that  none  have  gone  to  work  in  a practical  and 
mathematical  manner.  The  peculiar  difficulty  attached  to  it  is 
that  we  have  no  exact  base  line  on  which  to  erect  a triangle, 
and  again,  there  is  no  fixed  date  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Christmas  holidays  to  which  we  may  turn  the  theodolite  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  value  of  an  angle,  by  the  aid  of  which 
we  may  find  the  remaining  parts  necessary  in  order  to  find 
the  area  of  the  holidays.  We  will  do  our  best,  however, 
but,  as  our  data  are  somewhat  inexact,  the  solution  will  not 
give  an  answer  which  will  be  altogether  mathematically  cor- 
rect. As  in  every  survey  where  the  position  of  the  ground 
is  such  that  the  surveyor  cannot  gain  access  to  all  the  parts 
we  will  draw  an  imaginary  base  line.  In  this  case  it  will  be 
from  the  present  date  until  the  beginning  of  the  holidays. 
On  this  line  we  will  erect  a perpendicular  from  Fordham  to 
the  Grand  Central  Depot.  Of  this  line  we  know  the  exact 
value,  but  still,  as  yet,  we  are  in  a quandary  as  to  the  value, 
or  means  of  obtaining  the  value,  of  the  other  parts.  Know- 
ing that  the  surveyor  has  many  methods  which  he  employs 
in  difficult  cases,  we  will  try  one  of  these  ourselves  in  order 
to  obtain  an  approximate  value  for  the  angle  at  the  base. 
By  examining  carefully,  through  the  theodolite,  some  inci- 
dental remarks  made  by  the  Vice-President  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  we  find  that  our  vernier,  under  the 
influence  of  a powerful  magnifying  glass,  indicates  10'’. 
Now,  this  is  a very  small  angle,  still  it  furnishes  us  with  suf- 
ficient data  to  complete  our  problem.  For  the  sake  of 
brevity  we  will  institute  some  marks  to  designate  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  triangle,  which  we  will  call  CAD.  The 
base  line  will  be  called  b,  the  hypothemuse  h,  the  perpen- 
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dicular  p,  the  right  angle  at  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  A , 
the  angle  at  the  base  C,  and  the  angle  at  the  vertex  D. 
Thus  far  we  have  only  the  values  of  p and  C,  but  by  means 
of  a simple  equation  we  find  that 

H—i8ov — (C-\-A)  or  D=  i8o°— (io"-f  9o0)  = 89°  o'  50". 

Although  we  have  already  found  the  value  of  three  ele- 
ments, namely,  the  value  of  C,  D and  p , still  we  have  not 
yet  a sufficiency  of  known  elements  to  proceed  with  our 
problem.  By  means  of  a trigonometric  formula  used  in  solv- 
ing right  angled  triangles,  we  find  that  we  may  obtain  the 
value  of  b in  the  following  manner: 

Log/-|-(u:  c)  Log  tan  C — 10  — Log  b. 

Now,  we  know  the  value  of  all  but  one  element,  namely, 
that  of  the  side  h.  This  may  be  found  in  two  manners,  the 
formulas  of  which  are  as  follows: 

Log  b-\-(a  c ) Log  Cos  C — 10  = Log  h,  or 

h—  Vbz-\-p2 

Of  these  two  formulas  we  will  choose  the  trigonometric 
form,  it  being  in  keeping  with  the  surveyors’  method.  All 
the  parts  now  being  known  there  only  remains  to  complete 
our  problem,  which,  like  the  side  h,  may  be  computed  in 
two  ways,  namely: 

b-\-p 

Yz  (Log  b-\-Yog  /)  = Area,  and —Area. 

2 

Of  these  two  methods  of  solution  we  will  choose  the 
former,  for,  besides  being  in  keeping  with  the  previous  work, 
is  much  easier  and  more  concise. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  accuracy  of  the  formula, 

Yz  (Log  b-\- Log p)  = Area  of  the  Christmas  Holidays, 

let  him  substitute  in  the  place  of  my  signs  accurate  values, 
and  convince  himself  that  the  formula  proves  to  a mathe- 
matical certainty.  William  L.  Crowley,  Eng.,  ’87. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

The  November  number  of  The  Messenger  of  Richmond  College,  Va., 
is  as  able  and  interesting  as  that  excellent  .college  organ  always  is. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  The  Varsity  to  our  sanctum  again.  It  con- 
tains a deal  of  news  concerning  the  institution  whose  organ  it  is,  but  in 
our  judgment  it  cannot  interest  those  not  intimately  connected  with  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

The  numbers  of  the  Swarthmore  Phoenix  for  “tenth”  and  “eleventh” 
months  have  been  received.  They  are  up  to  the  high  standard  in  liter- 
ary excellence  to  which  the  Phoenix  has  attained.  The  print  and  paper 
used  in  the  publication  of  the  Phoenix  add  to  the  fine  effect  of  its  literary 
merit. 

The  Sunbeam , of  Ontario  Ladies’  College  offered  its  suggestions  as  to 
a different  cover  for  The  Fordham  Monthly  in  good  faith  no  doubt, 
but  ere  The  Sunbeam , in  its  showy  attire  had  reached  our  sanctum, 
artists  were  at  work  on  the  present  cover  of  The  Monthly.  We  hope 
that  the  cut  of  this,  our  new  suit,  meets  the  approval  of  our  friends  on 
The  Sunbeam's  staff. 

The  Atlantis,  of  Central  University,  Richmond,  Ky. , for  October,  is 
rather  crude  in  appearance  and  scarcely  does  itself  justice  in  general 
make-up.  Its  department  of  personals  is  good  indeed,  and  its  local  col- 
umns are  extensive  but  somewhat  trivial  for  an  university  paper.  The 
verse  composition  in  the  October  number,  despite  its  levity,  is  not  with- 
out its  own  attractiveness. 

Among  our  exchanges  there  is  none  whose  literary  matter  more  heart- 
ily recommends  itself  to  the  public  by  its  exquisite  union  of  elegant  com- 
position with  a healthy  and  moral  tone  throughout  than  The  Irish 
Monthly.  It  is  no  small  encomium  to  pronounce  upon  it  to  say  that  its 
columns  are  graced  by  the  vigorous  and  interesting  works  of  the  gifted 
and  admirable  authoress,  Rosa  Mulholland. 

“ Students’ Songs.” — Published  by  Moses  King,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Price,  59  cts.  This  is  a work  containing  about  sixty  songs  with  music, 
and  highly  recommends  itself  to  college  students  everywhere,  as  well  as 
to  young  people  generally.  Though  better  selections  could  be  made  in 
some  cases,  the  collection  contains  some  very  pretty  pieces,  both  of 
verse  and  music,  which  are  popular  outside  of  college  society,  and  others 
which  have  the  lightness  and  abandon  that  at  once  make  them  favorite 
college  choruses. 


“ The  Life  of  Saint  Germaine  Cousin,”  by  M.  F.  Guerin.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  “A  Sister  of  Mercy.”  Published  by  Benziger  Bros., 
New  York.  This  little  work  is  one  of  the  series  of  Holy  Lives,  and 
admirably  blends  in  the  simple  narative  of  the  life  of  this  modern  saint 
an  unpretending  yet  forcible  and  limpid  style  of  translation  with  as 
happy  an  effect  in  the  artistic  work  as  could  be  desired.  It  is  a neat 
work  and  a welcome  addition  to  the  list  of  elegantly  written  and  attrac- 
tively printed  Catholic  books. 

The  Chaddick  would  appear  to  better  advantage  were  it  to  present  it- 
self in  finer  type  and  heavier  paper.  Certainly  its  literary  merit  is  of  a 
very  fair  order,  and  a racy,  attractive  style  marks  the  composition  of  the 
entire  matter.  The  articles  in  the  November  number  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  terse  essays  on  “The  Study  of  the  Classical  Languages,” 
“ The  Power  of  Influence,”  and  “Education  Then  and  Now.”  These 
and  other  compositions  in  the  number  named  above,  while  spicy  and  in- 
teresting, do  not,  perhaps,  evince  great  profundity  of  thought,  but  they 
certainly  display  what  is  the  first  requisite  for  articles  published  in  col- 
lege organs  —the  evidence  of  a student’s  careful  composition. 

We  have  received  three  articles  by  Rev.  Wm.  Mulheron,  of  Auburn, 
on  the  school  question.  Fr.  Mulheron’s  freshness  and  vigor  of  style, 
and  plain,  direct  logic,  puts  an  old  subject  in  an  altogether  new  light. 
His  strong  argument  is  “ the  injustice  of  conducting  public  schools  so  as 
to  give  them  entirely  to  infidels.”  We  would  rather  call  the  system  infi- 
del ; still,  whether  the  teachers  or  the  system  exert  the  atheistical  influ- 
ence, the  influence  certainly  exists  , for  teachers,  no  matter  how  religi- 
ous, who  mingle  no  religious  instruction  with  their  teaching,  are  the 
unconscious  channels  of  a bad  influence  on  the  children,  and  they  may  be 
practically  called  infidels.  But  what  kind  of  religion  shall  we  give  the 
children?  Let  Protestant  teachers  give  their  pupils  Protestantism,  and 
Catholic  teachers  give  theirs  Catholicity,  and  let  the  state  support  both, 
as  in  England,  Austria  and  Belgium  ; so  says  Father  Mulheron,  and  so 
say  we. 

“Little  Compliments  of  the  Season,”  a new  and  charming  holiday 
book  from  the  press  of  Benziger  Bros,  is  on  our  table.  The  name  of  its 
authoress,  Miss  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly,  is  sufficient  to  ensure  it  a most 
hearty  welcome  everywhere.  Unique,  being  the  first  attempt  of  the 
kind  in  English,  it  is  yet  a work  which  has  long  been  needed.  Its  sub- 
title is  “ Tiny  Rhymes  for  Tiny  Readers — Simple  verses  for  Name-days, 
Birthdays,  Christmas,  New  Year  and  other  festive  and  social  occasions;” 
illustrated,  16  mo.,  cloth.  $r.oo.  We  have  received  from  the  same  firm 
a handsome  little  copy  of  Miss  Anna  T.  Sadlier’s  translation  of  A 
Thought  frotn  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  for  each  day  of  the  year,  and 
several  pretty  numbers  of  Glistening  Grains  from  “ Golden  Sands .” 

We  have  received  from  Benziger  Bros.,  Vols.  Ill  and  IV  of  the  com- 
plete works  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  edited  by  Rev.  Eugene  Grimm, 
C.  S.  S.  R.  There  is  an  impression  among  Some  Catholics  that  ascetical 
works  must  be  necessarily  gloomy  and  dry.  We  would  invite  such  as 
these  to  spend  a few  moments  of  their  hours  of  leisure  in  reading 
“ The  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ.”  In  it  there  is  an  abundance  of 
interesting  ascetical  knowledge,  combined  with  a depth  of  love  and 
tenderness,  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  St.  Alphonsus.  Each 
little  discourse  in  Vol.  IV  will  serve  as  aground-work  for  a most  beau- 
tiful Advent  or  Christmas  Sermon.  Vol.  Ill  is  chiefly  valuable  for 
its  reputation  of  the  rigid  and  heretical  doctrines  of  Jansenius.  We 
have  been  told  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Italian  hymns 
of  St.  Alphonsus,  that  the  translations  in  Vol.  IV  are  accurate  and 
happy. 


A LECTURE  ON  AFRICA. 


About  the  middle  of  November  there  came,  as  a visitor 
to  St.  John’s,  Rev.  Father  Kroonenburg,  S.  J.,  who  is  Super- 
ior of  the  African  Missions  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Zambezi, 
and  is  now  traveling  through  this  country  in  the  interest  of 
his  charge.  Father  Kroonenburg  is  a charming  talker,  a 
scholar,  and  few  know  more  than  he  about  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent, its  people,  their  customs,  etc.  Through  the  kindness 
of  our  Rev.  Rector  he  was  induced  to  address  the  students 
in  the  college  hall  concerning  “ his  great  country:”  as  he 
was  pleased  to  style  it.  To  add  that  the  lecture  was  highly 
enjoyed  were  needless.  Some  of  the  audience  who  have 
since  listened  to  Stanley,  do  not  hesitate  in  asserting  that 
the  Rev.  Missionary  discounts  the  explorer  at  his  own 
theme. 
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DECEMBER,  1886. 


We  send  forth  the  Christmas  number  of  The  Monthly 
arrayed  as  becomes  the  high  feast,  in  holiday  dress.  We 
expect,  of  course,  all  manner  of  criticism,  profound,  scath- 
ing and  sarcastic.  The  poor  cover  will  grieve  sorely,  “ if 
aught  inanimate  can  grieve;”  but  whatever  may  be  said  of 
it  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  we  trust  no  one  will  liken 
it  unto  Charity,  which  “covereth  a multitude  of  sins.”  The 
exchange  editress  of  the  Sutibeam  said,  last  month,  that  our 
paper  was  much  more  attractive  inside  than  out.  We  thank 
the  gentle  editress  for  that  word,  and  we  will  strive  hence- 
forth never  to  give  her  cause  for  reversing  the  compliment. 
But  our  chief  anxiety  is  about  those  who  in  times  past  have 
been  connected  with  the  college  as  students  or  professors. 
From  them  we  have  received  only  words  of  encouragement. 
Towards  them  we  entertain  a family  feeling.  They,  we  are 
sure,  will  not  search  about  too  curiously  for  high  art  in  the 
cover.  They  will  pardon  defects  of  judgment  not  yet  ma- 
tured, especially  at  this  glad  time,  when  memory  gathers  in 
its  harvest  of  happy  recollections,  and  when  even  past  annoy- 
ances “gain  a glory  being  far.” 

* * * 

To  all  its  friends  The  Monthly  wishes,  from  the  very 
bottom  of  its  journalistic  heart,  a merry,  thrice  merry  Christ- 
mas, and  the  happiest  and  most  prosperous  of  happy  and 
glad  New  Years.  It  could  wish  itself  no  greater  joy  at  this 
happy  season  than  the  assurance  that  its  presence  will  add 
something  to  your  holiday  gladness.  And  in  order  to  make 
itself  more  attractive  it  now  appears  decked  out,  for  the  first 
time,  in  its  new  cover. 


We  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  make  our 
new  dress  one  that  will  be  a source  of  credit  to  ourselves 
and  pride  to  our  friends.  May  we  not  hope  that  in  this 
glad  season  that  brought  peace  and  good-will  to  men  our 
readers  may,  in  fraternal  charity,  become  blind  to  our  self- 
conceit  if  we  try  to  persuade  ourselves  that  The  Monthly 
has  even  already  added  some  little  glory  to  the  names  of 
Fordham  and  “St.  John’s;”  and  if  we  also  make  bold  to 
particularize  our  motto,  and  say  of  our  new  dress  that  it, 
too,  “ decori  decus  addit  avilo  ? ” 

* * •* 

The  design  of  the  cover  is  by  the  well-known  artist,  Mr. 
Geo.  R.  Halm,  of  the  staffs  of  the  Century  Co.  and  Scrib- 
ner's, and  the  Art  Director  of  The  Decorator  and  Furnisher. 
If  this  gentleman’s  reputation  in  art  circles  had  not  been 
sufficient  assurance  in  itself  of  the  fine  quality  of  work 
which  we  might  expect  from  him,  wfc  had  additional  assur- 
ance in  the  personal  recommendation  of  the  Art  Director  of 
the  Century,  as  well  as  in  the  fine  work  which  Mr.  Halm  has 
lately  done  for  the  firms  mentioned  above  and  for  Pollard 
and  Moss,  whose  magnificent  editions,  illustrated  by  Gus- 
tave Dore,  of  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  and  Trum- 
ble’s  Sword  and  Scimetar,  both  owe  their  startling  and  unique 
cover  effects  to  him. 

* * * 

If  we  still  lived  in  the  age  of  heathen  superstition  we 
might  think  that  the  gods  of  olden  Greece  had  successfully 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  reinstate  to  all  its  old-time 
honor  the  study  of  the  language  of  the  ancient  Athens. 
For,  almost  within  a fortnight,  were  recorded  the  speech  of 
James  Russell  Lowell  at  Harvard;  the  death  of  Charles 
Francis  Adams;  and  the  gathering  of  “the  finest  audience 
which  New  York’s  Academy  of  Music  has  seen  for  many 
years  ” to  witness  the  production  of  “The  Acharnians,”  of 
Aristophanes. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Adams  the  country  loses  a patriot 
and  the  son  of  patriots,  and  his  death  is  to  be  deplored. 
But  we  are  not  now  speaking  of  Mr.  Adams  as  a patriot. 
We  speak  of  him  here  because  his  death  takes  away  one 
who  has  not  been  without  great  influence,  which,  we  think, 
was  wielded  in  a wrong  direction  in  the  matter  which  Mr. 
Lowell  again  brought  before  the  attention  of  Harvard  and 
the  whole  educational  world  at  the  late  anniversary,  we 
mean  the  part  which  the  classical  languages  should  play  in 
education. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  at  the  time,  it  was  a brave  thing 
for  Mr.  Adams  to  speak  against  a curriculum  sanctioned  by 
centuries;  there  was  that  much  of  good  in  his  action.  But 
it  was  no  less  brave  in  Mr.  Lowell  last  month  to  stand  up 
before  his  Alma  Mater  at  a time  when  she  could  least  brook 
disapproval,  even  from  the  most  honored  of  her  sons,  and 
to  tell  her  plainly  the  truth — that  she  was  committing  a 
great  error  in  allowing  the  whim  or  capricious  inclination  of 
thoughtless  schoolboys  in  their  teens  to  decide  against  the 
judgment  of  the  whole  educational  world,  matured  and  con- 
firmed through  as  many  centuries  as  they  had  seen  years  of 
life. 

It  is  true  enough  that,  except  in  matters  of  divine  faith 
and  truth,  which  are  unchangeable,  heresy  may  be  a good 
thing.  It  is  the  new  idea  questioning,  challenging  the  old, 
and,  in  this  much,  may  sometimes  be  the  power  that  starts 
the  wheel  of  progress.  But,  at  the  same  time,  conservatism 
must  not  be  condemned  simply  because  it  is  conservatism. 
And  things  which  have  stood  approved  of  our  fathers  through 
ages  must  not  be  thrown  overboard  simply  because  of  the 
whim  of  a moment.  The  words  of  Mr.  Lowell,  then,  were 
a move  in  the  right  direction;  and  that  the  reaction  has  al- 
ready begun  to  gain  strength  can  be  seen  from  the  account 
of  the  production  of  the  Greek  play  at  the  Academy.  It  is 
a straw  which  tells  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The  tickets 
were  sold  privately,  it  was  an  opera  week,  the  players  were 
strangers  in  the  city  (a  formidable  disadvantage  to  ama- 
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teurs),  and  the  play  chosen  was  not  the  Greek  comedian’s 
most  attractive  one;  and  yet  the  fashionable  and  literary 
worlds  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  were  present 
en  masse.  With  all  our  hearts  we  say,  “ Let  the  good  work 
go  on  ! ” 

* * * 

Those  interested  in  the  progress  of  literary  taste  in  this 
country  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  that  the  field 
of  secular  monthlies,  already  occupied  by  The  Century , The 
Atlantic , Lippincotl' s,  Harper' s,  The  Southern  Bivouac , and 
The  Overland , is  still  wide  enough  to  tempt  the  Scribners  to 
again  enter  the  ranks  of  magazine  publishers.  This  new 
rival  promises  to  enter  the  very  front  of  the  lists — to  enter 
life  with  the  full  strength  of  manhood. 

* * * 

To  the  walls  of  our  sanctum  has  been  added  a copy  of 

“ The  World’s  Exchanges,”  the  latest  engraving  from  the 
press  of  Root  & Tinker,  Park  Place.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Moore  & Schley,  the  well-known 
bankers,  for  this  piece  of  engraving,  which  evinces  careful 
and  artistic  handiwork.  We  tender  our  thanks  to  Messrs. 
Moore  & Schley,  and  our  congratulations  to  the  engravers. 
* -*  * 

The  Thanksgiving  Dramatic  Entertainment  is  to  be  again 

chronicled  a success.  The  audience  was  limited  to  the 
Faculty  and  students;  and  this  fact,  an  assurance  to  the 
actors  that  they  were  in  the  midst  of  none  but  friendly  crit- 
ics, seemed  to  have  been  one  of  the  elements  which  tended 
to  bring  out  their  powers  to  such  a degree  as  was  evinced 
during  the  evening.  The  drama,  “Sir  Thomas  More,”  was 
interesting  on  account  of  its  own  power  and  situations,  and 
because  of  the  historic  interest  which  attaches  to  the  chief 
personage.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  both  he  and  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  have  been  prominent  lately  as  candi- 
dates for  canonization  from  England.  A statesman,  de- 
serving of  all  the  honor  belonging  to  a man  of  sterling  cour- 
age and  purpose,  Sir  Thomas  More  was  also  in  the  highest 
sense  a Christian  gentleman.  Add  to  this  the  title  of  Cath- 
olic martyr,  and  you  have  a character  which  would  always 
be  of  interest  to  Catholic  students. 

More  was  impersonated  by  AVm.  E.  Howley,  who  surpassed 
all  the  expectations  which  his  former  good  acting  had  given 
us  reason  to  entertain;  we  tender  our  congratulations.  Geo. 
W.  Wallace,  as  Henry  the  Eighth , looked  every  inch  a king; 
his  action  was  graceful  and  easy.  The  Cromwell  of  John  F. 
Clare  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  impersonated  by  P.  Mc- 
Ardle,  were  indices  that  neither  of  these  gentlemen  have 
lost  those  histrionic  abilities  which  have  gained  them  such  a 
strong  foothold  on  the  boards  of  St.  John’s.  Patrick  Lynch, 
who  filled  the  role  of  More's  Son,  and  John  C.  McNeilly,  as 
Sir  Alfred  Allerton,  give  great  promise  of  great  things  in 
the  future. 

The  performance  concluded  with  the  well-known  farce, 
“Make  Your  Wills.”  The  College  Orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Petersen,  furnished  the  music. 


WINTER  SPORTS. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  our  Athletic  Association  held  their 
winter  field  meeting  on  the  college  campus.  The  pro- 
gramme was  an  interesting  one  and  showed  much  improve- 
ment in  t'ae  tact  and  ability  of  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. Praise  is  due  to  the  officers  for  their  good  manage- 
ment of  the  meeting.  The  following  are  the  results  of  the 
different  sports  : 

RESULTS  OF  SPORTS. 

xoo  Yards — ist,  Frank  J.  Eaton,  Eng.,  ’88,  n sec.;  2d, 
Henry  Quackenboss,  ’89,  n-g-  sec. 

Throwing  16  lbs.  Hammer — ist,  Thos.  Shea,  ’88,  62  feet, 
n inches  ; 2d,  Dan.  Hanrahan,  ’89,  50  feet. 


440  Yards — ist,  Frank  Eaton,  Eng.,  ’88,  61J2  seconds  ; 
2d,  Wm.  F.  Donohue,  ’87,  65  seconds. 

Running  Broad  Rump — ist,  Geo.  B.  Donnelly,  Eng.,  ’89, 
17  feet,  7 inches  ; 2d,  Henry  Quackenboss,  ’89,  16  feet, 

9 inches. 

Running  High  Rump — ist,  Thos.  Shea,  ’88,  5 feet  ; 2d 
Geo.  B.  Donnelly,  Eng.,  ’89,  4 feet,  1 1 inches. 

Putting  16 lbs.  Shot — ist,  Thos.  Shea,  ’88,  31  feet,  5J4 
inches  ; 2d,  Dan.  Hanrahan,  ’89,  30  feet,  2 inches. 

Pole  Vault — Geo.  Donnelly,  Eng,  ’89,  8 feet,  0/2  inches. 
Mile  Walk — Chas.  Livingston, ’90,  8 minutes,  17  seconds. 


DR.  FRANCIS  II.  PUR  ROY  DEAD. 

After'many  weeks  of  severe  suffering  which  he  bore  with 
Christian  patience,  Dr.  Francis  Purroy  on  31st  November, 
passed  quietly  out  of  this  life.  He  was  a graduate  of  St. 
John’s  and  for  a number  of  years  previous  to  his  last  and 
fatal  illness  he  had  been  attending  physician  at  his  Alma 
Mater.  His  funeral  which  took  place  from  the  parish 
Church  was  the  largest  ever  seen  in  Fordham,  numbers 
having  come  out  from  the  city  to  show  this  last  mark  of 
respect  to  their  dear  departed  friend.  Among  these  were 
Mayor  Grace,  and  Rev.  Father  Dealy,  S.  J.  formerly 
Rector  of  St.  John’s.  The  classes  of  English  and  Latin 
Philosophy  were  present  in  a body  at  the  services  in  the 
church.  Dr.  Purroy  is  mourned  by  both  Faculty  and  stu- 
dents, and  the  following  action  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
will  show  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  them  : 

RESOLUTIONS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  committee  selected  from  among  the 
students  of  St.  John’s  College,  held  Thursday,  November 
25,  1886,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  God  to  remove  from 
our  midst  our  late  physician,  Dr.  Francis  Purroy;  and 
Whereas,  The  intimate  relations  held  by  our  deceased 
physician  with  the  students  of  this  college  render  it 
proper  that  we  should  offer  our  appreciation  of  his 
services  as  a physician;  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  while  we  bow  with  humble  submission  to  the 
will  of  the  Most  High,  we  do  not  the  less  mourn  for 
our  friend  who  has  been  called  from  his  labor  to  rest. 
Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Francis  Purroy  this  col- 
lege loses  a friend  who  was  always  active  and  zealous 
in  his  work;  an  honest  and  upright  man  whose  virtues 
endeared  him  not  only  to  the  students  of  this  college 
but  to  all  his  fellow  citizens. 

Resolved,  That  the  students  of  this  college  tender  their  heart- 
felt sympathies  to  the  family  and  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased physician  in  this,  their  hour  of  sad  affliction. 
Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  copied  in  the 
college  paper. 


A SHORT  AND  TRUTHFUL  ACCOUNT  OF 
WHAT  HAPPENED  ON  ALUMNI 
DAY. 

The  sixteenth  day  of  November  dawned  much  like  any 
other  day  in  the  year.  The  autumn  mist  which  loves  to 
rest  among  the  chimneys  of  1st  Division  building  broke  in 
twain  and  then  rolled  away,  as  they  can  attest  who  were 
stirring  at  6.30  a.  m.  But  as  the  day  wore  on  toward 
evening,  the  Campus  and  the  walks  and  all  the  surroundings 
grew  vocal  with  the  laugh  and  anecdote  of  those  who  dis- 
ported among  these  same  scenes  years  and  years  ago.  Every 
available  member  of  the  editorial  staff  was  on  duty,  in  dis- 
guise, of  course,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  catch  the 
unwary  alumnus  in  his  speech  and  get  from  him  by  laudible 
deceit  those  news  items  which  he  is  so  careful  not  to  send 
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us  in  writing.  The  cadet  drill  commenced  at  3 p.  m.  and 
lasted  until  4.  Now,  as  editors,  our  lines  have  been  cast  in 
quiet  places,  and  we  love  the  peaceful  music  of  a pen  over 
a smooth  sheet  of  paper  more  than  the  clash  of  arms  ; still 
we  have  always  admired  grace  and  precision  of  movement 
and  a manly  front,  and  there  was  certainly  all  this  in  the 
cadet  drill — and  there  was  more  than  this  ; there  was  the 
rushing  here  and  there,  firing  in  groups  and  firing,  each  on 
his  own  hook  (we  don’t  know  the  technical  names) — in 
short  “ all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war.”  During  die 
course  of  the  drill  one  of  our  reporters  caught  the  sound 
of  high  words  between  two  alumni  in  a distant  part  of  the 
field.  He  drew  near,  as  reporters  do,  and  discovered  that 
the  alumni  were  engaged  in  describing,  each  to  the  other, 
two  respective  games  of  baseball  which  took  place  at  a 
period  anterior  to  the  late  war.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  the  conversation  was  that  both  accounts  were  going  on 
at  the  same  time.  Thrice  did  they  pause  for  breath  and 
thrice  they  resumed  with,  “ as  I was  saying.”  When  they 
had  attacked  the  subject  a fourth  time  our  reporter  named 
the  name  of  a nut,  and  then  went  his  way.  After  the  drill 
came  the  dinner  which,  judging  from  the  time  it  lasted, 
must  have  been  extremely  enjoyable  to  those  immediately 
concerned.  At  6 p.  M.  all  rose  and  proceeded  leisurely 
to  the  Study  Hall  where  a pleasant  surprise  was  awaiting 
them.  Mr.  M.  H.  Holland,  ’87,  opened  the  performance 
by  reading  an  address  of  welcome,  which  for  common  sense, 
good  taste  and  manly  sentiment  we,  a brother-editor,  pro- 
nounce unrivalled.  Then  the  curtain  rose  and  we  looked 
upon  the  opening  scene  in  Scott’s  “ Battle  of  Halidon  Hill.” 
The  entire  play  was  given  last  year  in  presence  of  Maxwell 
Scott,  a lineal  descendant  of  the  great  novelist.  We  would 
like  to  pause  here  and  dwell  at  length  on  some  fine  points 
in  the  acting,  but  time  grows  apace  and  we  must  hurry  on, 
assuring  the  boys  that  the  alumni  were  doubly  pleased — 
pleased  with  the  actual  rendering,  and  pleased  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  high  career  in  store  for  some  of  the  actors  ; for 
older  people  do  not  judge  youthful  efforts  altogether  by 
present  success  ; they  look  forward  to  the  promise  of  the 
future.  Of  course  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  find  out  and 
remember  the  names  of  all  the  alumni  present  ; but  some 
we  did  find  out  and  still  remember.  There  was  Jos.  J. 
Marrin,  ’57,  president  of  the  association,  who  can  beat  any 
of  us  at  writing  sonnets  and  who  wears  his  weight  of  ltgal 
learning  “lightly  like  a flower.”  There  was  Gen.  Jas.  R. 
O’Bierne,  ’57,  who  carries  himself  like  a soldier  still. 
Frank  Oliver  came  with  his  little  boy  ; passing  father  and 
son,  we  said  to  ourselves, 

“ Where  wert  thou  when  thy  father  played 
In  this  free  field  and  pastime  made, 

A merry  boy  in  sun  and  shade. 

Frs.  Dougherty  and  Mooney,  lately  chosen  Deans  of  the 
diocese,  came  the  one  from  Kingston,  the  other  from  New- 
burgh. And,  then,  there  was  Fr.  Lavelle,  President  of  Man- 
hattan College  Alumni  Association,  and  Frs.  Bobier,  McEvoy, 
Slattery,  Weir,  and  physicians  in  great  number,  etc  , etc., 
etc.  Barring  physical  exhaustion  we  could  go  on  enumera- 
ting for  half-an-hour.  Letters  of  regret  came  from  ex-Sen- 
ator  Kernan,  Dr.  Herberman  and  Jno.  R.  G.  Hassard. 

Before  closing  this  short  account,  we  take  occasion  to 
offer  our  Christmas  greetings  to  all  the  alumni  and  former 
students.  We  wish  you,  therefore,  elder  brethren,  the  hap- 
piest of  Christmas-tides.  We  trust  you  have  not  quite  for- 
gotten the  holidays  which  you  did  not  spend  at  the  college. 
We  trust  that  the  expectation  and  longing  with  which  you 
were  wont  to  look  forward  to  the  23d  of  Dec.  has  not  alto- 
gether passed  from  your  memories.  We  trust  that  you  will 
not  forget  your  subscription  to  The  Monthly. 


Contributions  to  the  columns  of  The  Monthly,  are 
solicited  from  all  the  students  of  our  institution.  We  want 
you  to  feel  that  it  is  a college  paper  and  always  open  to  anyone 
interested  in  college  affairs. 


WE  DEVOTE  AND  DEDICATE  THIS  COLUMN  OF  THE  MONTHLY 
TO  THE  ALUMNI  AND  FORMER  STUDENTS  OF  ST. 
John’s,  with  a HOf e against  hope  that 
THE  MEMORY  OF  DAYS  LONG  PAST  MAY 
QUICKEN  THEIR  PENS  UNTO  THE 
WRITING  OF  NEWS  ITEMS. 


’53.  Fr.  McNulty,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  writes:  “ I wish  I 
possessed  the  faculty  of  a raconteur,  I would  gladly  engage 
it  in  favor  of  The  Monthly.”  T.  B.  Connery  is  writing  a 
novel  which  will  include  much  about  college  days. 

’50.  A.  R.  Lebreton  is  prospering  wonderfully  in  New 
Orleans.  He  wishes  us  success  iti  getting  news  from  the 
alumni. 

’49.  Very  Rev.  Wm.  Keegan  is  one  of  our  most  faithful 
contributors.  His  communications  to  us  are  rather  short, 
however.  He  could  write  a very  interesting  account  of  the 
prehistoric  times. 

’55.  Gen.  Martin  T.  McMahon  led  the  parade  on  Bar- 
tholdi Day.  Jno.  R.  G.  Hassard  writes:  “I  am  sure  that 
other  old  boys  will  write  to  you  if  they  realize  that  you  care 
for  their  productions.”  They  would  certainly  write  if  they 
knew  what  pleasure  Mr.  Hassard’s  article  has  given. 

’58.  Chas.  G.  Herberman  is  head  of  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

’63.  Rev.  J.  Dou6herty  has  been  recently  appointed 
Dean  of  the  diocese.  Rev.  Francis  Smith  is  President  of 
Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  Md.  Conrad  C.  Johnson  is  now 
living  at  Islip,  L.  I. 

’65.  News  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Francis  M.  Purroy  comes 
to  us  as  we  go  to  press.  A longer  notice  will  be  found  in 
another  part  of  the  paper.  Dr.  Purroy  has  been  replaced 
by  Dr.  O’Byrne,  a graduate  of  '66. 

’71.  Rev.  John  C.  Keveney,  S.  J , received  ordination  at 
Woodstock  last  August.  Owing  to  some  unaccountable 
oversight,  the  name  of  Fr.  Keveney  was  on  ittei  from  our 
former  notice  of  the  Woodstock  ordinations.  Fr.  Keveney 
spent  many  years  at  St.  John’s,  both  as  student  and  Pro- 
fessor. He  is  gratefully  remembered  by  many  generations 
of  boys. 

’72.  Hon.  R.  Graham  Frost  has  of  late  yeais  been  living 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

’73.  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Dunphy  is  at  present  stationed  at 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

’78.  Peter  A.  Hendricks,  late  of  Auburn,  has  become  a 
law  partner  of  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’72.  Austin  J.  O’Malley, 
S.  J.,  is  teaching  at  Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

’79.  C.  S.  Clifford,  S.  J.,  is  teaching  at  Frederick,  Md. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Hammil  is  practicing  medicine  in  the  city. 

’83.  F.  D.  Dowley  is  connected  with  the  law  office  of 
Hon.  Geo.  Bliss. 

’84.  Jas.  N.  Butler  is  studying  medicine  in  the  city.  He 
honored  our  sanctum  the  other  day  with  a visit. 
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0 UR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor  : 

Since  letters  are  in  order,  and  since  you  expressed  sur- 
prise in  your  last  number  that  a 2d  Division  “letter  of 
expostulation  ’’  had  not  appeared,  I propose  to  furnish  a let- 
ter, but  it  will  not  be  one  of  expostulation.  No,  Mr.  Editor, 
we  do  not  expostulate.  We  tried  it  several  times,  but  with- 
out success  ; so  we  have  given  up  expostulating  and  have 
concluded  that  it  is  better  to  encourage.  Judging  from  the 
sad  cast  of  countenance  borne  by  your  assistants  we  know 
that  your  burden  is  not  a light  one  and  we  think  that  you 
and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  bear  it  with  a tranquil 
mind.  Besides  we  have  no  reason  to  expostulate,  as  your 
able  reporters  on  this  division  are  so  keen-sighted  that  noth- 
ing of  note  escapes  them,  and  what  is  best  of  all,  these  reports 
are  true.  Would  that  we  could  say  the  same  for  your  item 
furnishers  of  3d  Division  ! 

In  their  last  report  they  boasted  of  a victory  achieved 
over  2d  Division  ; but  they  took  good  care  not  to  state  that 
the  game  they  gloried  in,  was  an  unfinished  one  and  the 
only  one  of  five  games  in  which  they  led.  As  for  the  com- 
parison they  drew  between  their  gymnasium  and  ours,  I 
shall  say  nothing  but  leave  the  question  of  superiority  to  be 
settled  by  any  fair-minded  visitor.  In  your  paper  we  have 
always,  I think,  received  a fair  representation,  and  more  than 
that  we  cannot  and  do  not  expect.  Continue,  therefore, 
your  good  work,  and  if  a word  from  me  can  lighten  in  any 
degree  your  arduous  labors,  I shall  be  well  repaid  for  this 
letter. 

“ When  other  friends  desert  you 
On  us  you  may  depend.” 

It  was  ever  thus  with  our  division,  and  though  ours  is  not 
the  largest  either  in  number  or  in  strength,  we  form  a very 
important  part  of  the  college. 

We  have  heard,  too,  with  great  pleasure,  that  your  next 
issue  will  appear  in  all  the  glory  of  a new  cover.  May  its 
success  be  great  and  add  to  the  interest  of  your  paper. 

But  we  must  not  trespass  on  your  good  nature,  or  take  up 
too  much  room  in  your  columns.  Again  congratulating  you 
on  your  good  work  and  wishing  that  your  Christmas  vaca- 
tion may  bring  you  back  with  renewed  zeal  to  your  work,  I 
offer  you  the  good  wishes  of  the  entire  Division. 

Justice,  Second  Division. 

P.  S. — Please  do  not  head  this  letter  with  “ Another 
Wrothy  Epistle.” 


Fordham,  N.  Y.,  December  3d,  1886. 
Dear  M essrs.  Editors : * 

I am  well  aware  that  there  is  very  little  under  the  sun  of 
which  you  are  ignorant.  You  have  seldom,  if  ever,  experi- 
enced the  pleasure  of  being  startled  by  anything  new;  still 
some  of  your  readers  may,  perhaps,  claim  but  a limited 
amount  of  knowledge,  and  to  them  I would  like  to  com- 
municate what,  in  my  opinion,  is  nothing  short  of  a physical 
phenomenon.  You  have  doubtless  attended  many  plays  by 
deaf-mutes  ; it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  attend  but  one, 
given  by  the  children  of  St.  Joseph’s  Institute.  Miss  Julia 
O’Rourke,  a deaf-mute,  played  the  piano  overture,  equal  to 
many  performances  which  I have  heard  from  persons  who 
enjoyed  the  blessing  of  a perfect  ear,  if  not  in  the  musical, 
at  least  in  the  literal  sense.  After  the  overture  came  the 
play,  during  which  I simply  gazed  in  blank  amazement  at 
the  intelligence  of  the  girls,  and  their  accurate  expression  of 
ideas  by  sign  and  movement.  The  play  was  “ My  Aunt’s 
Heiress.”  The  principal  character  was  Mrs.  John  Smith, 
(Louisa  Klein),  blessed  with  seven  fair  daughters.  Here 
are  the  names  of  the  daughters  and  other  dramatis  per  some : 

Anna  Maria,  - Katie  Trotter. 

J emima,  - Maggie  McGuire. 

Sophia,  - Lizzie  Molloy. 

Arabella,  - Mary  Welsh. 

Matilda,  - Annie  Bubenheim. 


Clementine,  - Carrie  Brantizan. 

Jane,  - - - - Sadie  Kieran. 

Mrs.  Matilda  DeCourcy  Smith,  - - Lena  Burke. 

Betsy  Brown,  - Sarah  Flemming. 

Sippets,  (Servant  to  Mrs.  J.  Smith)  - Maggie  Graham. 

Young  Briggs,  (the  Footman),  - - Mamie  Gaynor. 

Did  I not  fear  taking  up  too  much  of  your  valuable  space, 
I would  dwell  more  in  detail  on  the  play.  Still  I must  not 
close  without  expressing  my  admiration  of  the  contentment 
and  happiness  of  the  children  and  the  excellent  management 
of  the  ladies,  who  go  on  year  after  year  performing  a noble 
charity,  the  fruit  of  which  is  here,  but  the  reward  hereafter 

J • 


To  Local  Editor  of  The  Fordham  Monthly: 

Dear  Sir — It  is  reported  among  the  Seniors  that  a new 
Intercollegiate  Base  Ball  Association  is  about  to  be  formed 
by  Lafayette,  Fordham,  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
three  or  four  other  colleges.  Can  you  throw  any  light  upon 
this  vague  rumor  ? If  there  is  such  a movement  afoot  may 
I ask  for  it  the  support  of  The  Monthly  ? Our  base  ball  - 
ists,  in  fact,  all  of  the  students,  are  anxious  that  such  a 
league  be  established.  Respectfully  yours, 

“ Curve.” 

[There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  report,  but  we  can  give 
no  definite  information  at  present.  The  movement  has  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  editors  of  T he  Monthly. — Loc.  Ed  ] 

To  Editors  of  The  Fordham  Monthly: 

Dear  Sirs — There  are  some  persons  here  who  seem  to 
think  that  the  article  in  your  October  issue,  entitled,  “A 
Leaf  from  an  Old  Diary,”  is  a work  of  imagination, 
nullum  habens  fundamentum  in  re.  If  you  could  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject  in  your  next  issue  it  would  be  very 
satisfactory. 

[In  regard  to  those  who  deny  the  ezistence  of  the  leaf, 
hold  no  converse  with  them.  They  would,  doubtless, 
require  the  decree  of  a General  Council.  The  leaf  itself 
would  not  satisfy  them.  For  your  sake  we  give  the  follow- 
ing particulars:  You  must  remember  the  mound  to  the  rear 
of  the  seminary  building.  Near  the  mound  there  is  a sort 
of  sand  pit,  the  sides  of  which  are,  in  summer,  covered  with 
sturdy  little  flowers  which  rest  lightly  on  the  brave  dust 
beneath.  Here,  among  the  flowers,  the  diary  is  said  to  have 
been  found.  We  would  like  to  send  on  the  document  for 
your  inspection,  but  the  owner  has  a superstitious  fear  of 
letting  it  out  of  his  possession. — Ed.] 


THE  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  for  us  in  these  columns  to  call  the 
attention  of  old  students  to  a privilege  which  many  of  them 
have  and  which  they  seldom  or  never  utilize,  namely,  the 
right  of  submitting  to  the  Historical  Association  of  the  col- 
lege any  disputed  or  interesting  question  in  history  on  which 
they  would  like  to  have  the  decision  of  the  association,  with 
the  grounds  therefor  set  out  at  length.  It  is  not  unknown 
to  the  alumni  that  those  who  have  at  any  time  been  members 
of  the  above  named  association  have  this  advantage  granted 
them  by  the  constitution  of  the  association ; they  will  remem- 
ber, too,  that  the  association  holds  its  sessions  fortnightly,  in 
which  are  read  historical  treatises  on  subjects  assigned  by 
the  moderator.  The  present  moderator  is  the  venerable 
Father  Doucet,  who  has  been  moderator  for  some  years 
past,  and  who  will,  no  doubt,  be  delighted  to  receive  com- 
munications from  old  members  of  the  association. 

It  occurred  to  us  recently  in  hearing  the  constitution  of 
t te  association  read,  that  if  such  alumni  as  are  of  an  histor- 
ical turn  of  mind  were  aware  of  this  privilege  extended  by 
t ie  association  to  its  ex-members,  some  of  them  might  find 
it  of  advantage  to  themselves,  if  not  a means  of  improving 
the  association  and  adding  to  its  present  great  usefulness,  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of. the  association  vexed  questions 
in  historical  matters  which  might  escape  the  notice  of  the 
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members  of  the  association.  Not  that  we  would  in  the  re- 
motest manner  insinuate  that  the  ability  of  those  who  are 
now  prosecuting  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  history  is 
superior  to  the  ability  of  those  who  have  completed  such 
studies  in  their  course  or  have  continued  them  in  after  life? 
but  rather  would  we  remind  those  whom  it  may  concern  that 
the  facilities  for  historical  research  enjoyed  by  the  associa- 
tion, namely,  the  references  connected  with  the  different 
libraries,  the  exchange  of  views  on  historical  subjects,  and 
like  advantages  flowing  from  an  extensive  and  active  society 
aiming  at  obtaining  the  truth  in  all  cases  where  research  and 


industry  can  effect  anything,  are  advantages  which  may  not 
be  enjoyed  by  all,  and  especially  by  those  whose  duties  call 
them  away  from  the  great  centers  of  learning. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  will  not  only  be  an  extra 
stimulus  for  the  members  of  the  association  to  have  ques- 
tions difficult  of  solution  propounded  to  them,  rendered  all 
the  more  inviting,  too,  by  the  fact  that  they  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  students  outside  college  walls,  but  that, 
moreover,  the  association  will  receive  all  such  questions  .with 
courtesy,  and  give  them  the  thoroughness  and  fairness  of 
treatment  they  deserve.  H.,  ’87. 


CO  LLEGIAN A. 


ANTIQUA.  ' 

Abelard  was,  about  1110,  the  most  conspicuous  lecturer 
in  the  Parisian  schools. 

The  Italians  were  the  first  to  engage  in  a serious  study  of 
the  Greek  language,  and  from  Italy  it  spread  rapidly  to 
France. 

Among  the  old  Irish  schools,  famous  as  no  others  have 
since  been  famous,  that  of  Armagh  was  quite  prominent. 
In  the  ninth  century  7000  students  at  one  time  drank  in 
knowledge  from  her  pure  and  healthy  founts. 

William  Pitt  was  admitted  as  “ a gentleman  commoner  ” 
into  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1726,  and  no  one  then 
suspected  that  he  would  ever  become  “ The  great  com- 
moner.” 

The  names  of  Charlemagne  and  Alcuin  are  as  inseparable 
as  are  those  of  Damon  and  Pythias.  The  king  was  scarcely 
less  learned  than  Alcuin  who  is  familiarly  known  as  the 
scholar. 

Leibnit  z wrote  his  greatest  and  most  memorable  works 
while  in  Hanover  holding  a government  office  under  Duke 
John  Frederick,  a distinguished  patron  of  learning  who 
assisted  the  philosopher  and  mathematician  in  many  ways. 

Pope  Clement  V in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  cent- 
ury ordained  that  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Chaldean 
should  be  taught  publicly,  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners,  at 
Rome,  Paris,  Oxford,  Bologna,  and  Salamanca. 

There  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  a catalogue  of  the  library  which  was  brought  to 
England  by  her  first  missionaries,  St.  Augustine  and  his 
companions.  The  manuscript  closes  thus  : “ These  are  the 
foundation  or  beginning  of  the  library  of  the  whole  English 
Church,”  A.  D.  601. 

Ptolemy  Soter,  who  ruled  from  Alexandria  in  her  halcyon 
days,  surrounded  his  palace  with  a University  worthy  of  the 
monarch  of  such  a city. 

The  Professors  of  the  University  of  Paris  were  in  1362 
obliged  to  plead  their  inability  to  defray  expenses  entailed 
by  a lawsuit  which  was  then  pending  in  the  public  courts  of 
justice,  “it  being  their  profession  as  scholars  to  have  no 
wealth.” 

Some  wag,  after  having  just  read  an  account  of  the  Leib- 
nitz-Newton  dispute  concerning  the  Infinitesmals,  gravely 
enquired  how  two  so  great  minds  could  go  to  war  over  such 
trifles. 

Oxford  in  Catholic  times  educated  one  thousand  students 
annually  free  of  charge. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  although  appointed  by  King  William 
to  be  Provost  of  King’s  College,  was  rejected  by  the  Fellows 
of  the  institution  on  plea  that  they  had  the  right  to  select 
their  own  superiors. 

When  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  first  appeared  it  met  with 
little  favor.  A Cambridge  Professor  of  Mathematics  is  said 
to  have  asked  scornfully,  “ What  on  earth  does  it  prove  ? ” 


RECENT  I OR  A. 

Bancroft,  the  venerable  historian,  is  one  of  Harvard’s  ’17. 

»• 

The  late  ex-President,  Chester  A.  Arthur  graduated  with 
high  honors  from  Union  College  in  ’48. 

The  Cornell  faculty  have  suppressed  their  student’s  jour- 
nal. Too  much  liberty  of  the  press  was  the  causa  principalis. 

Was  President  McCosh  insulted  by  Harvard  ? That  is 
the  question  which  now  agitates  the  collegiate  world. 

Gov.  Oglesby’s  late  address  to  the  students  of  St.  Viateur’s 
College,  Illinois,  contains  some  excellent  and  well-timed 
remarks  on  the  manner  and  kind  of  education  now  neces- 
sary in  the  schools  of  the  country. 

Sir  Lyon  Playfair  who  was  very  recently  chosen  Lord 
Rector  of  Edinburgh  University,  represented  that  institution 
at  the  Harvard  anniversary  celebration  and  was  honored 
with  LL.  D. 

Two  members  of  the  present  Cabinet,  Sec.  Lamar  and 
Attorney  Gen.  Garland,  also  Hon.  Zach.  Montgomery  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Land  Bureau,  Washington,  were  stu- 
dents of  this  college  before  its  removal  in  ’45  from  Bards- 
town,  Ky.,  to  Fordham. 

Notre  Dame  students  are  supremely  happy  over  the 
introduction  of  the  electric  lighting  system  into  their  build- 
ings and  adjoining  grounds.  Our  sister  institution  displays 
a commendable  spirit  of  energy  and  real  American  push. 
The  “ Memorial  Hall  for  our  Bishops  ” is  an  excellent  move, 
and  one  which  doubtlessly  will  not  be  lacking  in  public 
favor. 

President  Cleveland  is  to  be  admired  for  having  refused 
to  accept  Harvard’s  proffered  degree.  When  he  has  re- 
turned again  to  the  rank  of  private  citizen  with  no  other 
claim  for  such  distinctions  than  his  actual  merit,  some  of 
our  colleges  might  graciously  hold  out  to  him  their  honors. 

Dame  Rumor  says  that  Seton  Hall  is  about  to  issue  a 
college  journal,  and  that  permission  for  such  a venture  has 
already  been  obtained  from  the  proper  authorities. 

Ex-President  Porter  of  Yale  has  returned  to  New  Haven, 
greatly  improved  in  health  by  his  tour  through  Europe. 

One  of  the  professors  at  the  University  of  Innsbruck,  Fr. 
Grisar,  S J.,  has  been  summoned  by  the  Pope  to  write  a 
history  of  Rome. 

Bishops  Ireland  and  Keane  are  now  in  Europe  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  new  Washington  University.  Before 
returning  to  this  country  they  purpose  to  visit  the  principal 
schools  of  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Ireland  where  they 
hope  to  gain  much  information  that  will  assist  them  in  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  their  vast  undertaking.  Mean- 
while Architect  E.  F.  Baldwin  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  the  buildings,  and  March  1st,  is 
appointed  for  commencement  of  work  upon  the  Theological 
Department.  It  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250,000 
and  will  be  one  of  the  handsomest  structures  of  the  kind  to 
be  found  in  America. 
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LOCALS. 

Vacation — examination ; delectation — botheration. 

The  beautiful  snow  has  come  to  spend  the  holidays  with 
us. 

A new  and  elegant  cover  adorns  the  large  center  table  of 
the  reading  room. 

The  old  library  quarters  are  now  at  the  service  of  Rev. 
Father  Chester,  Senior  Prefect. 

A new  system  of  electric  bells  has  been  introduced 
throughout  all  the  college  buildings. 

First  Division  tobacco  shop  is  under  a new  management, 
Mr.  Geo.  Donnelly,  ’89  having  accepted  the  position  lately 
resigned  by  Mr.  Meagher,  ’87. 

At  the  last  public  reading  of  monthly  notes  the  Rev. 
Rector  announced  that  our  Christmas  vacation  would  ex- 
tend from  Dec.  23  to  Jan.  6,  1887. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  First  Prefect  of  the  Senior 
Division  tables  and  chairs  have  been  placed  in  the  gymna- 
sium, and  various  games  provided  so  that  students  can  now 
spend  most  pleasantly,  within  doors,  many  hours  which 
inclement  weather  would  otherwise  cause  to  hang  heavily 
upon  them. 

Feb.  2,  1887,  will  be  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Parthenian  Sodality,  and  also  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  its  introduction  into  St.  John’s.  The  occasion  will 
be  fittingly  celebrated,  and  it  promises  to  fill  a prominent 
chapter  in  the  annals  of  Fordham  and  of  the  Society.  Due 
notice  of  the  preparations  for  the  event  will  be  given  in  our 
next  issue. 

The  specimen  by  the  class  of  ’87,  which  was  unhappily 
discontinued  owing  to  the  sudden  illness  of  their  professor, 
Rev.  Jouin,  will  again  be  given  shorty  after  the  holidays, 
in  the  form  of  a philosophical  disputation.  M.  Holland 
has  been  appointed  to  defend  the  theses  taken  from  meta- 
physics, against  which  Messrs.  Troy  and  McCusker  will 
object.  In  moral,  Chas.  Wingerter  and  Jno.  Haben  will  be 
defendant  and  objector  respectively. 

The  ball  screens  now  occupy  their  customary  winter  quar- 
ters in  the  gymnasium,  and  our  base  ballists,  especially  the 
twirlers  and  catchers,  will  at  once  begin  to  take  regular 
practice.  Several  new  batteries  will  be  brought  out  during 
the  coming  season.  Rumor  says  that  Pitcher  Lynch,  of  the 
Metropolitans,  is  about  to  become  coacher  for  our  repre- 
sentative team. 

Foot  ball  is  no  more  at  Fordham.  After  a game  played 
recently  with  the  Hoboken  eleven,  in  which  our  boys  were 
victorious  by  a score  of  36  to  12,  but  not  without  receiving 
a few  scratches  and  bruises,  the  faculty  decided  that  the 
dangers  and  risks  of  the  sport  were  too  great  to  allow  its 
continuance  as  a college  recreation  or  a physical  exercise. 
So,  for  the  present,  at  least,  base  ball  will  remain,  as  of  yore, 
our  principal  game. 

On  Saturday  morning,  Nov.  13,  in  the  Sodality  Chapel 
there  was  a reception  of  seven  new  members  into  Third 
Division  Sodality.  Special  music  was  had  for  the  occasion, 
and  after  the  beautiful  ceremonies  of  the  reception  had  been 
gone  through,  Rev.  Father  Rector  addressed,  in  his  choicest 
manner,  a few  words  of  exhortation  and  congratulation  to 
the  sodalists. 

The  feast  of  “The  Immaculate  Conception,”  Dec.  8,  was 
celebrated  with  great  eclat  at  St.  John’s.  At  the  solemn 
High  Mass  which  took  place  in  the  College  Chapel,  a 
musical  feature  not  before  enjoyed  at  Fordham  was  a new 
unison  Mass,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Quirk,  S.  J.  The 
rendition  of  the  music  certainly  spoke  highly  both  for  choir 
master  and  singers.  In  the  evening  an  eloquent  sermon  on 
the  Immaculate  Conception  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Father 
Pardow,  S.  J.  Benediction  followed  the  sermon. 


PERSONAL. 

Inspector-Gen.  Jones  will  visit  Fordham  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  inspect  the  cadets. 

Jas.  J.  Waldron  is  reading  law  in  the  office  of  a prominent 
New  York  city  firm. 

Mr.  Stephen  Murphy,  formerly  a student  at  this  college, 
but  now  an  understudy  at  Daly’s  Theatre,  city,  called 
recently  upon  his  friends  here. 

Jas.  J.  Rorke  is  a frequent  visitor  to  the  college.  He  is 
now  studying  in  a Mercantile  School,  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  M.  de  Garmendia,  the  popular  member  of  last  year’s 
Rose  Hills,  was  among  our  Sunday  callers. 

Mr.  John  Quinn  spent  Thanksgiving  Day  with  his  brother, 
Rev.  George  Quinn,  our  Vice-President. 

Messrs  F.  Barr,  W.  Ryan  and  A.  Xavier,  all  ex-members 
of  the  Class  of  ’87,  are  now  attending  the  Columbia  Law 
School. 

The  father  of  Mr.  John  Murphy,  ’84,  lately  deceased, 
paid  a visit  to  St.  John’s  a few  days  ago. 

Among  the  old  students  who  spent  Alumni  Day  with  us 
were  Gen.  O’Beirne,  ex- Judge  Shields,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Marrin , 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association, 

Mr.  Wm.  Meagher,  ’87  has  the  cordial  sympathy  of  all  his 
Fordham  friends  in  the  loss  of  his  father,  to  whose  death- 
bed he  was  summoned  about  the  close  of  last  month. 

Rev.  Father  Fulton,  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  this 
country,  stopped  at  the  college  a day  or  two  during  last 
week,  previous  to  his  sailing  for  Europe. 

Fitting  notice  will  be  taken  in  our  next  issue  of  the  death 
of  Rev.  Frederick  Gockeln,  S.  J.  which  occurred  on  Nov. 
26th,  at  Providence,  R.  I.  He  was  President  of  St.  John’s 
for  eight  years. 

Brother  Roche,  who  was  for  thirteen  years  Infirmar- 
ian  at  this  college,  now  holds  the  same  position  at  George- 
town. He  had  many  friends  among  the  students  who 
regretted  very  much  to  see  him  leave  the  old  Washington 
headquarters. 

St.  John’s  Debating  Society  has  been  changed  into  a 
House  of  Commons  after  the  plan  which  is  now  in  success- 
ful operation  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Baltimore.  Mr.  Chas. 
Wingerter  is  Speaker.  The  Cabinet  at  present  is  composed 
as  follows  : Prime  Minister,  M.  AV.  Holland,  ’87  ; Home 
Secretary,  J.  F.  Haben,  ’87  ; Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Thos.  Shea,  ’88.  The  Budget  now  before  the  House  con- 
tains a number  of  interesting  bills. 

The  Dramatic  Society  entertained  the  faculty  and  students 
on  Thanksgiving  Night  with  “ Sir  Thomas  More,”  and  a 
farce  entitled  “ Make  Your  Wills,”  both  of  which  were  well 
rendered,  and  highly  enjoyed  by  the  audience. 

Dr.  W.  J.  O’Byrne,  66,  is  now  the  college  physician,  vice 
Dr.  Purroy,  ’65,  whose  death  occurred  lately. 

Our  genial  fellow  student,  Mr.  Edw,  R.  Green  has  been 
presented  by  his  mother  with  a certificate  to  a seat  in  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Wall  Street. 

The  members  of  Latin  Philosophy  and  Special  Science 
classes  report  that  they  enjoyed  their  class-days  in  the  city 
to  their  entire  satisfaction. 


Compulsory  drill  for  all  students  excepting  seniors  is  now 
a feature  in  the  physical  training  at  both  Cornell  and  Union. 
During  the  exercise  uniforms  must  be  worn  by  the  partici- 
pants. 
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Let  us  see  the  old  year  die, 

Let  us  wait  and  see  him  die  ; 

I can  hear  the  wild  wind  sigh, 

Surely,  then,  the  end  is  nigh  ; 

Let  us  wait  and  see  him  die. 

O’er  the  earth  he’s  lying  low, 

Lying  prostrate,  lying  low, 

In  the  mellow  moonbeams’  glow, 

And  his  snowy  beard  doth  flow 

O’er  his  breast ; 
Let  us  wait  and  see  him  go 

To  his  rest. 

Solemnly  the  steeple  stands, 

Solemnly  and  sadly  stands, 

Like  a priest, 

With  the  cross,  between  his  hands, 

’Ere  the  flowing  mortal  sands 

Shall  have  ceas’d  ; 
Solemnly  the  steeple  stands. 

Like  a spirit  in  suspense 

Does  it  throb, 

With  a murmur,  low,  intense, 

Like  a sob, 

As  unwilling  to  commence 
Rites  of  dread  magnificence, 

Like  a spirit  in  suspense. 

Hush  ! the  trembling  steeple  spoke, 

With  a groan  the  steeple  spoke, 

And  the  toll. 

Like  a moan,  the  welkin  broke 

In  its  roll  ; 

I can  hear  another  stroke 

Of  the  bell, 

“ All  is  o’er,”  the  steeple  spoke, 

“ All  is  o’er  beyond  revoke 

It  is  well. 

We  have  seen  the  old  year  die, 

To  the  last ; 

It  was  sad  to  see  him  die  ; 

With  his  brothers  he  doth  lie 

In  the  past, 

In  the  Tomb  of  Time,  their  sire, 

In  the  Shadow  of  the  Spire 

Of  the  now  ; 

We  have  seen  the  year  expire, 

Let  us  bow. 


For  the  old  year  is  at  rest, 

It  is  best. 

Let  us  see  the  New  Year  come, 

Let  us  tarry,  he  will  come 

Scarce  his  brother’s  limbs  are  numb, 

Scarce  his  brother’s  ears  are  dumb  ; 

Let  us  wait  and  see  him  come. 

Let  us  see  the  New  Year  crown’d, 

Let  us  wait  and  see  him  crown’d, 

I can  hear  the  air  resound 

In  its  joy, 

Sending  welcome  all  around 

To  the  boy, 

To  the  new  King  that  is  found  ; 

Let  us  wait  and  see  him  crown’d. 

Hark  ! the  coronation  hymn 

Of  the  steeple, 

Pealing  out  the  news  with  vim 

To  the  people ; 

Let  us  listen  to  the  hymn 
Filling  chime-bells  to  the  brim, 

Flowing  o’er  each  brazen  rim 

From  the  steeple  ; 

Let  us  listen  to  the  hymn, 

And  the  echo  of  the  people, 

Hail  to  the  New  Year,  Hail ! Hail  ! 

Future,  withdraw  thy  Veil ! Veil ! 

Let  him  appear,  burden’d  with  cheer, 

Hail  to  the  glad  New  Year  ! 

Let  him  ascend  the  Throne Throne  ! 

Pure  as  his  snowy  Zone Zone  ! 

Fair  as  the  Last,  wrapt  in  the  Past, 

Left  in  the  Tomb  alone  ! 

Health  to  the  New  Year,  Health  ! Health  ! 

Wealth  to  the  New  Year,  Wealth  ! Wealth  ! 

Glowing  with  Love,  sent  from  above. 

Sent,  like  a blessing,  by  stealth  ! 

Joy  to  the  New  Year,  Joy  ! Joy  ! 

Hope  to  the  new-born  Boy  ! Boy  ! 

Faith,  Hope  and  Love,  his  destiny  wove 

Peace,  nor  the  least  alloy ! 

Peace  to  the  New  Year,  Peace  ! Peace  ! 

We  have  seen  the  old  year  die. 

Let  him  die ; 

In  the  Past  his  Heart  doth  lie, 

Let  it  lie ; 

And  we’ve  seen  the  New  Year  crown’d, 
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Surely  now  a King  we’ve  found, 

Who  will  reign 

With  the  Graces  circling  round 

In  his  train  ; 

We  have  seen  the  New  Year  crown’d. 

Chas.  E.  Simpson,  '88. 


A THOUGHT  ON  THOUGHTS  THAT  HO 
NOT  HIE. 

It  has  become  common  of  late  years  to  write  about  au- 
thors instead  of  writing  about  their  works.  Of  course,  no 
one  can  deny  that  for  a proper  understanding  of  some 
writings  it  is  necessary  first  to  know  something  concerning 
the  wiiter.  There  have  even  been  those  who  held  that  we 
can  never  hope  to  justly  grasp  the  worth  of  any  masterpiece 
in  literature  unless  the  life  and  character  of  the  master 
are  an  open  book  to  us.  But  be  this  true  or  false, 
there  yet  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  in  these  present  years 
the  world  is  intruding  unduly  into  the  private  lives  of  our 
eminent  literary  men  ; as  if  aught  save  mere  curiosity  could 
be  served  by  knowing  if  such  a one  writes  his  great  works 
with  a gold  pen,  or  if  such  another  composes  before  a cherry- 
wood  desk. 

One  excuse  made  for  this  intrusion  is  that  profit  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  comparison  of  the  different  methods  and 
places  and  circumstances  in  which  the  varied  genius  of  great 
writers  can  best  evince  its  powers.  Yet  it  would  seem  that 
for  genius  at  its  best,  “All  place  a temple,  and  all  season  sum- 
mer.” It  matters  not  who  may  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
oracle  provided  that  he  can  serve  as  a mouthpiece. 
It  matters  not  when  or  where  or  how  the  poet  or  the 
seer  may  have  been  accustomed  to  vent  his  genius  before  ; 
when  this  particular  inspiration  is  on  him  he  must  speak 
here  and  now,  and  when  he  has  spoken,  his  words  are  for 
all  time.  Neither  does  it  matter  to  after  ages  that  they  know 
naught  of  him  whose  words  have  become  the  common  pro- 
perty of  all  men.  We  see  this  exemplified  in  the  proverbs  of 
all  the  nations.  It  does  not  matter  a whit  to  the  Spaniard 
whether  he  knows  who  it  was  that  framed  into  words  the  as- 
surance that  “ In  the  street  of  By-and-By  we  come  to  the 
house  of  Never.”  The  Frenchman  cares  very  little  who  it 
was  that  begot  that  wondrous  and  untranslatable  old  maxim 
with  its  wealth  of  wisdom  and  philosophy  so  succinctly  ex- 
pressed,— 

“ II  faut  avoir  les  defauts  de  ses  qualites.” 

And  so  on  almost  without  end. 

Neither  can  we  think  that  these  aphorisms  are  directly  the 
result  of  long  cogitation  and  ratiocination..  They  are  the 
flashes  of  a moment,  and  most  of  them,  perhaps,  were  uttered 
in  the  course  of  a string  of  platitudes  and  commonplaces. 

At  times  the  seer  is  prompted  to  use  more  than  a line  to 
frame  the  thoughts  that  arise  in  him,  and  then  the  world  grows 
richer  by  some  such  immortal  poem  as  “The  Psalm  of  Life” 
or  “We  are  Seven.”  Owing  to  the  flexibility  and  copious- 
ness of  our  mother-tongue,  the  English  is  blessed  with  many 
of  these  powerful  poems  which  find  their  way  immediately 
into  popularity  and  immortality. 

The  secret  of  their  hold  on  mankind  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  they  derive  power  from  being  always  thoroughly 
subjective  and  personal,  without  at  the  same  time  losing 
their  aptness  of  application  to  humanity  in  general.  Take, 


for  instance,  Charles  Kingsley’s  poem  of  “ The  Three  Fish- 
ers.” A knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
composed  these  famous  stanzas  make  us  appreciate  both 
their  wider  meaning  for  all  our  race  and  the  particular  per- 
sonal form  in  which  this  meaning  was  individualized  in  the 
writer’s  soul.  As  is  well  known,  when  Kingsley  was  once 
addressing  a large  gathering  of  working  people,  something 
he  said  was  misunderstood,  and  aroused  an  undeserved 
storm  of  hisses  from  his  auditors.  He  left  the  platform  in 
disgrace  ; and  it  was  while  his  sensitive  soul  was  stirred  to 
its  depths  by  this  unfortunate  misunderstanding  that  he  pen- 
ned “The  Three  Fishers,”  Avith  its  vivid  picture  of  this 
work-a-day  world  of  ours. 

“ Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  west, 

Out  into  the  west  as  the  sun  went  down  ; 

Each  thought  on  the  woman  who  loved  him  the  best, 

And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of  the  town. 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

And  there’s  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep  ; 

Though  the  harbor-bar  be  moaning. 

Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  light-house  tow’r, 

And  they  trimmed  their  lamps  as  the  tide  went  down  ; 

They  looked  at  the  squall,  and  they  looked  at  the  show’r 
And  the  night-rack  came  rolling  up,  ragged  and  brown. 

But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep  ; 

And  the  harbor-bar  be  moaning. 

Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands, 

In  the  morning  gleam  as  the  sun  vve.it  down, 

And  the  women  are  weeping,  and  ringing  their  hands 
For  those  who  will  never  come  back  to  the  town  ; 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

And  the  sooner  it’s  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep, 

And  good-bye  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning.” 

These  few  lines  fix  their  spirit  in  our  minds  the  moment 
we  read  them.  They  awake  in  the  deeps  of  our  being  a re- 
sponsive echo  which  seems  something  akin  to  that  feeling 
we  experience  at  catching  the  meaning  of  one  of  Keat’s  ex- 
quisite epithets.  Edwin  P.  Whipple  well  expresses  the 
latter  feeling  when  he  tells  us  hov  some  of  these  epithets 
“make  the  sense  of  satisfaction  ache.”  Kingsley’s  poem, 
and  others  of  this  Same  kind,  when  we  read  them  for  the 
first  time,  have  a like  effect. 

There  are  certain  secret  windings  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  our  being  into  which  the  common  light  of  every-day  life 
rarely  finds  its  way  ; and  when  some  poem  big  with  the  ful- 
ness of  one  or  more  phases  of  life’s  powerful  emotions,  pours 
its  flood  of  meaning  into  these  dark  deeps  of  our  soul,  a 
stunning  blindness  that  has  something  of  pain  in  it  startles 
us  at  first.  This  aching  pain  or  pleasure,  whichever  it  be,  does 
not  disappear  until  we  have  read  the  poem  several  times  and 
have  thus  allowed  the  secret  cord  that  had  been  touched  to 
vibrate  through  all  its  length,  and  the  waters  that  had  been 
stirred  to  move  even  to  their  lowest  depths. 

“ The  Three  Fishers,”  it  is  true,  does  not  awaken  feelings 
that  the  heart  would  always  call  up  of  its  own  accord.  The 
world  of  men  is  most  apt  to  see  the  bright  side  of  life  until 
its  less  prepossessing  side  is  thrust  before  the  eyes.  No 
heart  would,  for  the  mere  pleasure  it  might  find  in  the  sing- 
ing, turn  always  to  such  a refrain  as  Kingsley’s  “ Men  must 
work,  and  women  must  weep.”  And  yet  this  is  one  of  the 
indisputable  truths  of  life.  “ And  the  sooner  it’s  over,  the 
sooner  to  sleep,”  is  just  as  true,  and  may  be  sung  without 
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any  suspicion  of  despair.  Yet  men  allow  the  chords  which 
answer  to  these  feelings  to  lie  passive  and  untouched,  until 
some  uncontrollable  circumstance  of  their  own  lives  awaken 
them,  or  some  shuddering  of  another’s  heartstrings  is  com- 
municated to  their  own.  When  the  subtle  influence  which 
causes  this  stirring  of  the  soul  are  caught  by  a gifted  man, 
and  framed  into  rhythmical  words,  we  call  it  a stroke  of 
genius  and  bid  the  words  to  take  to  themselves  immortality. 

But  there  are  emotions  and  phases  of  life  towards  which  the 
hearts  of  men  turn  just  as  instinctively  as  they  turn  away 
from  disagreeable  truths.  These  other  phases  are  the  foun- 
dation of  such  poems  as  Cardinal  Newman’s  great  hymn. 
“The  Three  Fishers”  will  live  as  long  as  “Lead,  Kindly 
Light;”  and  yet  Newman’s  hymn  is  far  more  widely  known 
than  Kingsley’s  poem  will  ever  be.  The  feelings  awakened 
by  the  one  are  just  as  deep  as  those  called  up  by  the  read- 
ing of  the  other;  but  one  is  turned  towards  the  light  while 
the  other  has  eyes  only  for  the  darker  side  of  things. 

And  this  is  why  men  will  se§k  after  such  poems  as  that  of 
Cardinal  Newman,  whereas  Kingsley’s  lines  will  live,  not 
because  they  are  such  as  men  would  like  to  see  multiplied, 
but  because  they  are  of  such  a kind  that  they  cannot  be 
forgotten  once  they  have  been  heard.  Notwithstanding 
this,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  majority  of  men  would 
value  the  authorship  of  “The  Three  Fishers”  more  than 
that  of  “The  Pillar  of  the  Cloud,”  .although  the  latter  is  just 
as  much  a work  of  genius  as  the  other.  But  the  feelings 
portrayed  by  Newman’s  hymn  are  more  common,  more  ele- 
vated and  more  hopeful.  The  fact  that  the  world  of  men 
has  ever  decided  life  to  be  worth  living,  is  proof  that  they 
do  not  generally  stop  at  the  thought  of  how  “ men  must 
work,  and  women  must  weep,”  though  “ there’s  little  to  earn, 
and  many  to  keep,”  and  “storms  are  sudden  and  waters 
deep;”  but  they  look  beyond  this  life  to  God  and  eternity, 
and  add  a prayer  for  light  and  strength.  As  the  Poet 
Laureate  well  puts  it,  even  in  his  latest  crop  of  doting 
senility, 

“ Since  our  dying  race  began. 

Ever,  ever,  and  forever  was  the  leading  light  of  man.” 

When  we  know  the  circumstances  in  the  life  of  him  who, 
in  an  orange  boat  in  the  Mediterranean,  wrote  that  won- 
drous prayer  for  “ Light,  Kindly  Light,”  it  takes  to  itself 
new  and  more  powerful  meanings  than  it  had  before.  But 
its  most  precious  worth  is  to  be  found  in  its  general  human 
interest,  in  its  being  the  vehicle  of  thoughts  which,  though 
often  formed  before,  were  never  framed  so  well.  John 
Henry  Newman’s  heart  was  not  the  first,  nor  will  it  be  the 
last,  to  pray — 

“ Lead,  Kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on ! 

The  night  is  dark,  and  I am  far  from  home — 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 

Keep  Thou  my  feet;  I do  not  ask  to  see 

The  distant  scene, — one  step  enough  for  me. 

I was  not  ever  thus,  nor  pray’d  that  Thou 
Should’st  lead  me  on. 

I loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path;  but  now 
Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 

I loved  the  garish  day,  and  spite  of  fears, 

Pride  ruled  my  will:  remember  not  past  years. 


So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 
Will  lead  me  on, 

O’er  moor  and  fen,  o’er  crag  and  torrent,  till 
Thy  night  is  gone; 

And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 

Which  I have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile.” 

If  space  permitted  we  would  ask  no  greater  pleasure  than 
to  quote  some  of  the  many  other  powerful  poems  with 
which  our  language  is  enriched.  But  the  reader  will  doubt- 
less easily  recall  many  of  them,  such  as  Tennyson’s  “Break, 
break,  break,”  or  Longfellow’s  “The  Bridge.”  We  have 
taken  “ The  Three  Fishers  ” and  “ Lead,  Kindly  Light  ” as 
the  pretext  for  a few  thoughts,  which  we  hope  may  be  sug- 
gestive, because  the  names  of  the  authors  are  linked  together 
by  the  history  of  a great  controversy,  and  because  the  poems 
themselves  are  so  different  in  tone.  They  are,  however, 
alike  in  the  flask  of  genius,  of  which  each  is  an  embodiment, 
the  wondrous  human  interest  which  attaches  to  them,  and, 
as  an  outcome  of  these  two  qualities,  the  immortality  to 
which  they  are  destined. 

Charles  A.  Wingerter,  ’87. 

Repairs; ! 

[. A Poem  written  in  1854,  edited  and  published  under  the  sign  of 
the  Goose  Quill,  over  against  the  Reading  Room.\ 

The  Reading  Room  board  by  a ballot  decided 
That  brothers  be  ordered  the  room  to  repair; 

The  latter  assembling  by  vote  undivided 

Commissioned  three  brothers  to  take  it  in  care. 

Well,  after  they  had  for  a fortnight  reflected 
In  grief,  on  the  trouble  which  was  to  be  theirs, 

The  three  worthy  brothers  as  we  had  expected. 

Marched  into  the  room  and  commenced  the  repairs. 

The  one  at  the  end  of  a hammer  remaining, 

Was  all  the  time  taking  a one-eyed  survey  ; 

The  second  amused  himself,  nailing  and  planing; 

The  third  always  got  in  the  second  one’s  way. 

And  when  for  a day  in  the  manner  just  stated, 

They  had  with  due  diligence  labored  away, 

The  trio  departed  and  then  meditated 

For  thirty-six  hours  on  the  work  of  the  day. 

Ham. 

( To  be  continued.) 


A PROS  Y OLD  GENTLEMAN  ON  MODERN 
POETR  Y. 

I have  read  with  great  interest  the  last  two  numbers  of 
The  Monthly  containing  articles  on  Tennyson.  Tennyson 
has  been  for  many  years  the  only  poet  whom  I read  with 
pleasure.  Whether  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  Laureate  is  the 
outcome  of  art  or  inspiration,  I am  not  yet  assured.  An  old 
gentleman  friend  of  mine  with  whom  I often  converse  on 
literary  matters,  takes  every  possible  opportunity  of  belitt’e- 
ing  Tennyson  and  his  following.  He  finds  great  delight  in 
telling  of  a Vermont  school  teacher  who,  after  reading  In 
Memoriam , asked,  “ What  on  airth  is  the  use  of  screaming 
against  the  calm  facts  of  nature  ? ” My  friend  often  assures 
me  that  my  fondness  for  tinsel  will  lessen  as  I grow  older. 
If  I venture  to  commend  Tennyson’s  happy,  epigrammatic 
manner  of  expressing  thoughts,  his  answer  is  always  the 
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same,  “What  thoughts  does  he  express?  High,  grand 
thoughts?  (Here  the  old  gentleman  grows  eloquent).  No, 
sir;  Tennyson  can  talk  happily  enough  about  Adeline  and 
Madeline  and  Rare,  pale  Margaret ; he  can  express  morbid 
sentiment  in  a forcible,  attractive  way;  he  may  be  a sort  of 
hot-house  poet;  but  name  him  not  in  the  same  breath  with 
truly  great  poets,  with  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  with  Byron 
and  Scott  and  Wordsworth.  Quote  me  a passage  where 
Tennyson’s  weak,  feminine  Muse  rises  beyond  the  sphere  of 
hum-drum  domestic  life  into  the  realm  of  true  poetry.  Did 
Tennyson  ever  hear  the  ‘ Still,  sad  music  of  humanity  ? ’ He 
hears  ‘ news  from  the  humming  city  ’ and  ‘ the  water  lapping 
on  the  crag;’  he  hears  the  simper  of  Adeline,  Madelme,  Maud, 
Cousin  Amy,  Mariana  and  so  ad  infinitum.  Quote  me  a pass- 
age of  Tennyson  that  I may  demolish  it.”  Whereupon  I 
grasp  my  author  in  desperation  and  read: 

“ Not  wholly  in  the  busy  world,  nor  quite 
Beyond  it,  is  the  garden  that  I love. 

News  from  the  humming  city  comes  to  it 
In  sound  of  funeral  or  of  marriage  bells, 

And  sitting,  muffled  in  dark  leaves,  you  hear 
The  windy  clanging  of  the  minster  clock, 

Although  between  it  and  the  garden  lies 
A league  of  grass,  washed  by  a slow  broad  stream, 

That  stirred  with  languid  pulses  of  the  oar 
Waves  all  its  lazy  lilies,  and  creeps  on 
Barge-laden  to  three  arches  of  a bridge.” 

“Now,  that’s  nice,  hot-house,  garden  poetry;  but  is  it 
grand  ? Listen  to  this: 

‘ I have  bedimmed 

The  noon-tide  sun,  called  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 

And  ’twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azured  vault 
Set  roaring  war;  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove’s  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt.’ 

“ Have  you  ever  taken  the  trouble,  between  your  admira- 
tion fits  of  Tennyson,  to  read  the  fourth  canto  of  ‘ Childe 
Harold  ? ’ Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  lament  over  Rome 
‘ The  lone  Mother  of  dead  empires,’  ‘ The  Niobe  of  Nations.’ 
Read  Henry  the  Fourth’s  apostrophe  to  sleep — “ Sleep,  gen- 
tle sleep,  nature’s  soft  nurse,  etc.’  ” (Here  my  friend  begins 
to  wander,  and  I am  quite  unable  to  follow  him).  You  may 
imagine  how  irritating  his  dogmatic  manner  is.  On  one 
occasion  I asked  him  if  he  honestly  thought  that  anything 
like  In  Memoriam  had  ever  been  written.  “ No,  sir;  not  to 
my  knowledge,  and  I sincerely  hope  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  ever  will  be  written.  In  Memoriam  is  a sort  of  artifi- 
cial, poetical  spasm,  so  wrought  upon  by  art  as  to  bear  the 
semblance  and  only  the  semblance  of  a great,  sad  elegy. 
This  may  appear  flippant  and  unjust  to  you,  but  to  me  it  is 
the  very  essence  of  conviction.  I remember  well  the  day  on 
which  Tennyson  began  to  lose  all  attraction  for  me.  I was 
reading  this  stanza  in  In  Memoriam: 

‘ I stretch  lame  hands  of  Faith,  and  grope 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
On  what  I feel  is  lord  of  all, 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope.’ 

“ I felt  instinctively  that  there  was  something  weak  and 
unsatisfactory  in  these  lines.  I did  not  like  the  picture  of 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night,  and  with  no  language  but  a 
cry.  The  idea  may  commend  itself  to  a sceptical  sentiment- 
alist, but  to  a Christian  it  must  seem  morbid  and  bad.  My 


dislike  of  Tennyson’s  morbidness  grew  as  I read.  I remem- 
ber often  to  have  taken  up  Longfellow  for  relief.”  And  so 
my  garrulous  friend  goes  on  dogmatising,  while  I sit  listening 
helplessly.  The  other  day  I asked  bluntly,  “ Do  you  con- 
sider Tennyson  a poet  at  all?”  whereupon  my  friend  laid 
aside  his  Shakespeare,  removed  his  spectacles  and  then  be- 
gan: “Tennyson  has  certainly  written  poetry,  but  not  great 
poetry.  His  muse  is  essentially  domestic,  and,  in  some  sort, 
feminine.  He  will  never  be  universally  admired  as  Shakes- 
peare, Milton  and  Byron  are  admired.  There  are  persons 
whose  tastes  are  domestic  and  generously  sentimental,  who 
love  to  dwell  on  little  family  troubles  and  sigh  over  ‘ nature, 
red  in  tooth  and  claw;’  these  Tennyson  will  satisfy;  but  let 
them  take  care  not  to  confound  taste  with  judgment.”  Of 
course,  I can  only  pity  the  old  gentleman.  Arguments  are 
thrown  away  on  him.  I sometimes  give  a turn  to  the  con- 
versation and,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  ask  his  opinion  of  the 
great  classic  poets.  He  assures  me  that  he  still  reads  Virgil 
with  pleasure,  though  he  fancies  there  is  too  much  dignity 
and  too  little  action  in  the  Htneid.  He  is  fond  of  quoting 
Sydney  Smith’s  remark  in  this  regard,  “If  some  Trojan  no- 
bleman had  kicked  the  Pious  FEneas  in  the  Fourth  Book, 
the  zEneid  would  never  have  lasted  till  now.”  Late  poetry 
is  all  off  the  track,  according  to  him,  and  the  later  the  poetry 
the  fiercer  is  his  attack  on  it.  He  keeps  a volume  of  Walt 
Whitman’s  verses  on  hand  simply  to  have  an  occasional 
hearty  laugh  over  them.  Some  time  ago  he  said  to  me, 
“Listen  to  this  apostrophe  to  New  Yorkers  by  Whitman;  it 
out-Ossians  Ossian: 

‘Bully  for  you!  proud,  friendly,  free  Manhattensese.’ ” 

Only  the  other  day  I begged  him  in  a playful  way  to  sum 
up,  once  for  all,  and  in  few  words,  his  estimate  of  late  poets. 
“ Tennyson,”  he  said,  “ is  feminine  and  morbidly  sentimental; 
Matthew  Arnold’s  poetry  is  heathen,  with  no  touch  of  Chris- 
tianity to  sanctify  it;  Swinburne  should  have  lived  several 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  even  then  he  would  have 
been  out  of  place,  for  Homer  or  Sophocles  would  not  have 
kept  company  with  the  author  of  such  silly  femininity  as  is 
contained  in  Laus  Veneris. — ” But  I will  spare  the  feelings 
of  my  readers,  to  whom,  perhaps,  the  expressions  of  my  friend 
are  extremely  offensive.  I would  like  some  contributor  to 
The  Monthly  to  attack  the  old  gentleman  and  convict  him 
of  old-fogyism.  ’70. 


DR  UIDISM. 

An  Essay  read  before  the  Historical  Society. 

So  much  Druidic  literary  structure  has  been  built  upon  so 
little  foundation  that  it  is  almost  incredible  how  it  could 
have  been  reasonably  erected  and  how  it  can  by  any  possi- 
bility remain  standing.  From  a page  of  Caesar  in  the  Del 
phin  octavo,  the  subject  matter  of  Druidism  grew  into 
commentaries,  from  commentary  it  developed  into  duodec- 
imos, from  duodecimo  into  volumes,  and  from  volumes  into 
pondeious  tomes,  so  that  now  Druidism,  as  a theme  of  study, 
occupies  by  no  means  an  unimportant  branch  of  Ethnology. 
Undoubtedly  the  Druids  exercised  an  influence  among  the 
nations  of  ancient  Europe  that  has  been  really  but  little  under- 
stood and  scarcely  sufficiently  recognized.  The  prime  author- 
ities on  this  matter  of  Celtic  worship  are  so  vague  and  appar- 
ently so  indifferent  that  little  reliance  can  be  put  upon  them 
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either  one  way  or  the  other.  That  Druidism  really  existed, 
however,  outside  of  the  equivocal  passages  in  many  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  authors,  is  a fact  indisputable  and  needs  no 
proof  here.  Druidism  did  exist  and  continued  to  exist  for  a 
long  though  somewhat  indefinite  period  of  time.  The  name 
Druid  has  been  given  several  derivations,  the  most  plausible 
of  which  is  that  given  by  Pierre  de  Chiniac,  who  maintains 
as  its  etymology  the  Celtic  compound  Deromyd,  De  meaning 
God  and  romyd  speaking. 

Among  the  various  and  somewhat  contradictory  author- 
ities cited  in  this  essay,  Julius  Caesar  holds  first  place  in 
point  both  of  importance  and  of  time.  But  even  he,  one  of 
the  simplest  writers  of  the  classic  era,  is  at  times  equivocal 
and  even  contradictory.  It  is  in  one  of  his  passages  in  De 
Bello  Gallico  that  most  of  the  confidence  concerning  Druid- 
ism is  placed  implicitly.  Although  the  Celts  were  a well- 
known  and  recognized  nation  long  before  the  time  o,  Caesar, 
yet  he  is  the  first  author  who  has  made  any  mention  what- 
ever of  Druidism  or  the  Druids.  His  testimony  concerning 
them  amounts  to  this  : The  Druids  constitute  a religious 
order  among  the  greater  part  of  the  Celtic  nations.  They 
exercised  an  indisputable  and  almost  unlimited  power  among 
the  Celts.  They  decided  all  controversies,  political  as  well 
as  religious,  and  they  enforced  their  decisions  by  interdiction 
or  excommunication.  The  Druid  priests  held  annual  meet- 
ings which  were  presided  over  by  an  Arch-Druid  who  resided 
and  convoked  councils  in  the  territory  of  the  Canutes.  The 
Arch-Druid  was  elected,  but  whether  or  not  his  term  of 
office  was  specified  is  a matter  of  conjecture.  The  Druids 
burnt  their  human  sacrifices  within  gigantic  osier  images  ; 
they  were  exempt  from  military  service  but  were  obliged  to 
undergo  the  more  onerous  labor  of  keeping  the  schools  for 
the  training  of  the  youths.  The  Disciplina  or  Novitiate  of 
the  candidates  for  priesthood  embraced  a period  of  twenty 
years,  during  which  they  had  to  commit  to  memory  an  im- 
mense number  of  verses,  since  it  was  strictly  prohibited  to 
express  the  Druidic  teachings  in  writing,  although  they  made 
use  of  the  Greek  characters  for  other  purposes.  Caesar 
moreover  states  that  Mercury  was  their  supreme  god  and 
that  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva  ranked  successively 
after  him  in  point  of  dignity  and  majesty.  If  such  was  the 
case  Druidism  must  have  been  derived  from,  or  at  least 
greatly  influenced,  by  Classic  Heathenism,  and  was  not,  as 
many  authors  suggest,  an  outcome  of  the  religious  systems 
of  China,  Hindoostan,  and  Egypt.  Yet  Caesar's  testimony 
is  very  vague  on  this  head  although  many  of  the  forms  of 
Druidism  did  not  bear  the  stamp  of  Oriental  worships. 

Pliny  is  the  next  author,  with  regard  to  time,  who  speaks  of 
Druidism.  He  says,  as  an  enlargement  upon  Caesar’s  de- 
scription, that  the  mistletoe  was  the  most  important  object  of 
religious  veneration  among  them.  It  was  used  as  a universal 
remedy  for  disease,  and  when  discovered  twining  about  the 
oak,  of  which  it  is  a fruit,  the  Druid  priests  immediately 
convoked  an  assembly  for  ceremony  during  which  the  Arch- 
Druid,  arrayed  in  a white  robe,  cut  off  the  vine  or  branch 
with  a golden  sickle,  while  his  face  was  averted  from  it.  He 
also  particularizes  the  basilisk  and  dragon  as  objects  of  their 
religious  care,  and  states  that  the  great  charm  among  them 
against  evils  of  all  kinds  was  the  Anguinum  or  serpent’s  egg, 
which  was  laid  by  the  joint  labors  of  a group  of  serpents, 


and  to  obtain  which  the  hunter  must  suddenly  dart  among 
them,  seize  it  in  a napkin,  and  rush  away  on  a fleet  horse 
until  he  has  placed  a river  between  him  and  the  serpents  in 
order  to  escape  their  pursuit.  Other  writers  speak  of  groves 
of  oak  trees  as  the  consecrated  sites  of  their  circular  open- 
roofed  temples,  and  the  places  devoted  to  the  performance 
of  their  mysterious  ceremonies.  Tucan  makes  a vague 
allusion  to  the  custom  of  the  Druid  priests  of  performing 
mystic  rites  in  the  deep  recesses  of  caves  amidst  the  solitude 
of  the  forests.  There  is  also  a passage  in  Tacitus  which  re- 
fers to  the  wild  ravings  of  female  furies  who,  with  streaming 
hair  and  terrible  yells,  terrified  the  Roman  soldiers,  while 
the  Druid  priests,  standing  in  a long  line,  invoked  their  gods, 
with  upraised  hands  and  passionate  prayers, to  take  vengeance 
upon  the  soldiers.  The  mention  of  these  furies  calls  to  mind 
the  fact  or  rather  theory  that  there  existed  two  religious 
orders,  one  of  males,  and  the  other  of  females,  which  con- 
stituted the  entire  religious  body  of  Druidism.  The  male 
ministers  of  the  religion  were  again  divided  into  three  classes, 
the  Bards,  the  Vates  or  Prophets,  and  the  Priests  or  Minis- 
ters proper.  The  Bards  constituted  the  literary  and  artistic 
branch  of  the  Druid  hierarchy  ; their  office  was  to  narrate 
and  immortalize  in  song,  not  only  the  religious  spirit,  but 
also  the  martial  ardor  and  achievements,  and  even  the  polit- 
ical deeds  of  the  nation.  Some  of  the  productions  of  these 
Bards  have  come  down  to  us  either  in  traditionary  or  legend- 
ary form,  while  others,  though  very  few  in  number,  have,  in 
part,  reached  us  in  their  original  metres.  The  Vates  or 
Prophets  had  charge  of  the  minor  religious  ceremonies 
together  with  the  auguries,  which  were  taken  in  almost  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was 
also  the  duty  of  the  Prophets  to  instruct  the  people  or  con- 
gregation in  the  tenets  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion. 
The  Prophets  were,  on  the  whole,  a middle  class  between 
the  Priests  and  the  people  ; they  acted  as  mediators  or 
interpreters,  and  also  had  the  sole  judicial  power  of  the  nation. 
Their  decrees  were  indisputable  and  final.  The  Priests 
constituted  the  highest  class,  the  oracles  of  the  Celtic  race. 
They  presided  at  all  the  ceremonies  and  were  regarded  with 
an  extreme  degree  of  reverential  awe  by  the  people.  The 
female  order,  called  prophetesses  or  sorceresses,  was  also 
divided  into  three  classes  ; those  of  the  highest  class  were 
the  perpetual  virgins  or  the  real  prophetesses  ; the  second 
division  was  composed  of  those  who  were  devoted  to  attend- 
ance upon  the  religious  ceremonies  in  conjunction  with  the 
Vates,  but  yet  entered  into  a kind  of  periodic  celibacy,  being 
allowed  to  visit  their  husbands  about  once  a year.  There 
was  also  another  division  of  the  female  order  of  which  little 
or  nothing  is  definitely  known,  yet  it  is  surmised,  and  justly 
so,  that  they  were  by  far  inferior  to  the  first  and  even  the 
second  class  in  point  of  importance  and  morals.  The  sorcer- 
esses, especially  those  of  the  first  division,  were  regarded 
with  extreme  awe  and  veneration  among  the  Celts  who  placed 
implicit  faith  in  all  their  incantations  and  prophecies.  They 
corresponded  to  the  Sibyls  or  Pythonesses  of  classic  Pagan- 
ism, and  were  consulted  by  even  some  of  the  Romans, 
particularly  Claudius.  Herodotus  mentions  a certain  Abaris, 
a Druid,  with  whom  Pythagoras  had  consulted  and  to  whom 
he  had  even  imparted  his  most  secret  doctrines.  Abaris  is 
said  to  have  presented  Pythagoras  with  the  Arrow  of  Apollo, 
and  from  the  mention  of  this  mysterious  arrow  commentators 
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have  deduced  many  theories  relative  to  the  Druids,  as  the 
arrow  was  a conspicuous  ornament  on  the  costumes  of  the 
Druid  priests.  Thus  is  explained  the  origin  of  the  Druid 
belief  in  metempsychosis,  or  the  transmigration  of  souls,  as 
having  been  accepted  from  Pythagoras.  Lucian  speaks  of 
a representation  of  Hercules,  which  he  saw  in  Gaul.  The 
picture,  which  hung  in  a Temple,  was  that  of  a little  old 
man,  called  Ogmius,  drawing  after  him  an  infinite  multitude 
of  persons,  who  seemed  most  willing  to  follow,  although 
dragged  along  after  him  by  extremely  fine  and  almost  im- 
perceptible chains  which  were  fastened  at  one  end  to  their 
ears,  and  at  the  other  tied  to  the  tip  of  his  tongue  in  which 
there  was  a hole  where  all  those  chains  centered.  Lucian, 
inquiring  into  the  meaning  of  this  representation,  was  inform- 
ed by  a Druid  standing  by,  that  Hercules  did  not  in  Gaul, 
as  in  Greece,  betoken  strength  of  body  but  force  of  eloquence, 
as  the  picture  cleverly  represented. 

The  Ogham  alphabet  of  the  Druids  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  that  of  this  old  man  Ogmius.  This 
alphabet  has  been  found  to  be  very  flexible  and  capable  of 
expressing  a great  deal  in  a very  small  space.  The  Druids 
are  supposed  to  have  entrusted  their  secrets  to  the  puzzling 
intricacies  of  this  alphabet.  An  Ogham  inscription  found 
upon  a stone  on  Mount  Balkan  in  Ireland  was  deciphered 
into  five  different  readings,  each  being  entirely  irreconcilable 
with  the  other,  and  unfolded  in  a different  manner  ; they 
were  read  from  left  to  right,  from  right  to  left,  from  bottom 
to  top  and  so  on.  It  was  found,  however,  that  when  the 
readings  were  arranged  in  a certain  order,  one  after  the 
other,  they  formed  a kind  of  continuous  narration.  But  .the 
result  amounted  to  little  or  nothing. 

Ansonius  makes  an  assertion  to  the  effect  that  the  Druid 
priests  were  a race  or  caste,  that  the  honors  of  priesthood 
descended  from  parents  to  children;  but  this  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  statement  of  Ctesar,  who  asserts  that  the 
priesthood  was  created  and  recruited  by  a course  of  educa- 
tion and  training.  And  the  latest  authorities  have  it  that 
the  Druids  were  allied  to  the  Buddhists  and,  like  them,  dis- 
senters from  Brahminism.  Thus  we  see  what  a heterogene- 
ous mass  of  contradictory  evidence  may  be  summed  up 
concerning  the  Druids.  A multitude  of  volumes  profess  to 
tell  the  entire  history  of  the  Druids,  but  the  most  specious 
explanation  of  their  customs  is  that  given  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica  which  is  quoted  in  the  following:  “The  Druids 
considered  the  oak  as  the  emblem,  or  rather  the  peculiar 
residence,  of  the  Almighty  ; and  accordingly  chaplets  of  it 
were  worn  both  by  the  Priests  and  the  people  in  their  relig- 
ious ceremonies,  whilst  the  altars  were  strewn  with  its  leaves 
and  encircled  with  its  branches.  The  fruit  of  it,  especially 
the  mistletoe,  was  thought  to  contain  a divine  virtue,  and  to 
be  the  peculiar  gift  of  heaven.  It  was  therefore  sought  for 
on  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon,  with  the  greatest  earnestness 
and  anxiety  ; and  when  found,  it  was  hailed  with  raptures 
of  joy.  As  soon  as  the  Druids  were  informed  of  this  fortu- 
nate discovery,  they  prepared  everything  for  the  sacrifice 
under  the  oak,  to  which  they  fastened  two  white  bulls  by  the 
horns;  then  the  Arch-Druid,  attended  by  a prodigious  num- 
ber of  people,  ascended  the  tree,  dressed  in  white,  and  with 
a consecrated  golden  knife  or  pruning-hook,  cropped  the 
mistletoe,  which  he  received  in  his  sagum  or  robe,  amidst 
the  rapturous  exclamations  of  the  people.  Having  secured 


the  sacred  plant,  he  descended  the  tree  ; the  bulls  were  sac- 
rificed and  the  diety  invoked  to  bless  his  own  gift,  and  render 
it  efficacious  in  those  distempers  in  which  it  should  be 
administered.  The  consecrated  groves  in  which  they  per- 
formed their  religious  rites  were  fenced  round  with  stones 
to  prevent  any  persons  entering  between  the  trees  except 
through  the  passages  left  open  for  that  purpose,  and  which 
were  guarded  by  some  inferior  druids  ” (evidently  the  Vates 
or  Prophets)  “ to  prevent  any  stranger  from  intruding  into 
their  mysteries.  These  groves  were  of  different  forms  ; some 
quite  circular,  others  oblong,  and  more  or  less  capacious  as 
the  votaries  in  the  districts  to  which  they  belonged  were 
more  or  less  numerous.  The  area  in  the  center  of  the  grove 
was  encompassed  with  several  rows  of  large  oaks,  set 
very  close  together.  Within  this  large  circle  were  several 
smaller  ones,  surrounded  with  large  stones  ; and  near  the 
center  of  these  smaller  circles  were  stones  of  a prodigious 
size  and  convenient  height,  on  which  the  victims  were  slain 
and  offered.  Each  of  these,  being  a kind  of  altar,  was 
surrounded  with  another  row  of  stones,  the  use  of  which 
cannot  now  be  known,  unless  they  were  intended  as  cinc- 
tures to  keep  the  people  at  a convenient  distance  from  the 
officiating  priest.”  Here  the  quotation  ends,  being  in  fact 
only  that  part  of  the  treatise  in  the  Encyclopedia  which  has 
any  real  bearing  upon  our  subject  as  it  is  treated.  Thus 
we  can  account  for  the  presence  of  those  large  stones  found 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  France,  and  called  cromlechs  or 
dolmens,  and  menhirs,  which  were  used  as  tombs,  altars  and 
symbols  of  the  divinities.  Druidism,  as  a religion,  may  be 
properly  regarded  as  an  amalgamation  of  ancient  Oriental 
worship,  metempsychosis,  and  classic  Heathenism  with  a 
faint  idea  of  the  Old  or  Mosaic  Law.  They  believed  in  a 
Supreme  Being,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  an 
hereafter  that  corresponds  to  our  Heaven  and  Hell.  But 
they  worshipped  also  inferior  deities,  such  as  Hesus,  Taraun, 
and  Belen,  besides  those  mentioned  already,  which  were 
evidently  received  from  Classic  Heathenism  ; and  they  held 
also  with  Pythagoras  that  the  soul  of  man  after  death  would 
pass  into  the  body  of  a brute  animal,  for  a certain  period  of 
time,  whence  it  would  again  be  translated  to  a human  body. 
The  Druid  hierarchy  was  apparently  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  from  Caesar’s  description  of  Dreux,  in 
Gaul,  one  would  imagine  that  it  was  the  Vatican  of  the 
Druid  hierarchy.  Their  system  was  in  full  force  when  the 
Christian  missionaries  went  amongst  them,  and  from  various 
of  these  missionaries  we  have  accounts  of  the  Druid  idols, 
superstitions,  and  priesthood.  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus 
in  their  expeditions  among  the  Celts  succeeded  in  weakening 
and  in  part  suppressing  the  influence  of  the  Druids,  but  it 
was  in  fact  Claudius  who  struck  the  final  and  telling  blow  at 
the  power  of  Druidism. 

When  the  Apostle  Joseph  of  Aramathea  and  other  mis- 
sionaries went  among  the  Celts  they  encountered  extreme 
difficulties  and  even  direct  and  open  opposition  at  the  hands 
of  the  Druids,  who  had  been  at  all  times  hostile  to  innova- 
tions upon  their  cherished  and  consecrated  tenets.  But,  for 
the  most  part,  they  themselves  were  the  first  ones  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  truths  of  Christianity.  St.  Patrick  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  successful  of  the  Celtic  missionaries 
with  the  Druids.  In  the  record  of  his  work  among  them 
the  Druids  are  mentioned  as  worshipping  the  heavenly 
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bodies  and  as  having  a very  extensive  knowledge  of  astron- 
omy, which  indeed  was  the  case.  St.  Patrick,  however, 
succeeded  in  converting  almost  the  entire  Druid  population 
of  Ireland.  Thus  it  was  that  the  work  which  the  Roman 
Emperor  Claudius  had  left  undone,  was  thoroughly  consum- 
mated by  Christianity  and  Druidism  became  a thing  of  the 
past.  Chas.  E.  Simpson,  '88. 


THE  GOOSE  QUILL , VOL.  I. 

EDITED  BY  HAM. 

This,  dear  reader,  is  the  title  of  a college  paper  on  which 
we  are  writing  at  this  moment,  in  hope  that  some  faint  breath 
of  the  exquisite  humor  and  true  literary  spirit  embodied  in 
Ham,  may  ascend  unto  our  pen.  Nor  do  we  propose,  good 
Ham,  to  praise  you  condescendingly,  for  you  are  above  our 
condescension  as  you  are  beyond  our  criticism.  Our  only 
feeling  is  wonder — wonder  that  you  could  have  produced 
such  genuine  bits  of  literature  away  back  in  the  fifties,  long 
before  the  war  and  long  before  elevated  railroads  were  in- 
vented. We  bow  to  you,  Ham,  in  token  of  our  inferiority, 
and  yet  we  cannot  account  for  our  inferiority  ; for  we 
are  “ the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of 
time.”  You  would  explain  the  phenomenon  much  in  the 
same  way  in  which  you  account  for  Horace’s  superiority  over 
Bret  Harte  and  the  author  of  Sixteen- String  Jack.  Where 
did  you  get  that  beautiful  quotation  which  you  make  a text 
for  your  preface  ? We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  it  in 
Dark  Days  or  Called  Back , and  yet  it  is  a tender  sentiment  : 
“ How  beautiful,  through  the  dim  vista  of  years,  seems  that 
brief  moonlight  track  upon  the  waters  of  our  youth.”  How 
long  did  it  take  you  to  write  “The  Fifth  Book  of  Things  ?”  If 
it  so  fall  out  that  this  issue  of  The  Monthly  ever  cross  your 
path,  you  can  testify  that  the  following  is  the  authorized  ver- 
sion of  your  5th  chapter  Bk.  of  Things  : “ And  one  among 
the  people,  calling  out,  said,  ‘ Three  cheers  for  the  Bishops  ?’ 
which  being  interpreted  meaneth,  ‘Brethren,  let  us  shout?’ 
and  the  people  thrice  raised  their  voices,  and  one  among 
them  again  calling  out,  said,  ‘ Ti-gar  ! ’ which  meaneth  ‘ it 
is  well.’  ” Your  correspondents,  too,  were  of  every  nation 
that  the  sun  shines  on.  You  must  remember  the  letter  you 
received  from  Timothy  Toothpick.  It  is  dated,  “ Shinbone 
Alley,  Low  Countries,  Dec.  6th,  ’54.”  In  this  letter  Timothy 
dwells  at  length  on  independence  of  character.  And  then 
there  is  the  interesting  Christmas  story,  “John  Boggs,”  and 
to  say  nothing  of  the  editorials,  there  are  the.  poems  on 
Apples , The  Hole , Judgment,  etc.  And  now,  dear  Ham,  be- 
fore ending,  let  us  quote  a line  of  Horace,  which  you  will 
understand  without  the  help  of  a dictionary  : 

“ Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci.” 

At  the  very  end  we  wish  to  record  a solemn  promise,  viz.  : 
to  take  unto  ourselves  the  nom  de  plume  of  Ham  ; and  in 
order  to  manifest  in  some  sort  our  utter  unworthiness  of  the 
title,  we  will  add  a diminutive  termination  ; hereafter,  there- 
fore, in  all  our  literary  contributions  to  The  Monthly,  we 
will  be  known  as  Ham-let. 


EXCHANGES  AND  REVIEWS. 

Among  the  many  exchanges,  old  friends  and  new,  that  have  dropped 
quietly  into  our  Sanctum  during  the  quiet  hours  of  the  holidays  there 
are  few  better  printed  than  the  Concordiensis  of  Union  College.  The 


December  number  contains  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  the 
late  ex-president,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  who  was  an  alumnus  of  Union. 
The  literary  articles  and  the  local  news  items  are  fair. 

The  Stylus , of  Boston  College,  for  December,  is  the  first  number 
which  we  have  received  this  year.  In  literary  merit  and  in  artistic 
effect  it  compares  very  favorably  with  any  of  our  bi-monthlies.  Its  new 
cover  is  tasteful  and  adds  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  its  literary  style. 

The  News  Letter , of  Iowa  College,  for  December,  contains  many 
pieces  of  composition  which  evince  no  small  amount  of  that  culture  so 
ably  treated  in  the  article  “ Culture  and  the  Republic,”  published  in 
this  issue  of  The  News  Letter.  The  poem,  “ A Christmas  Thought,  ” 
would  grace  the  columns  of  any  periodical  in  the  land.  The  attention 
of  The  News  Letter  people  to  literary  matters  shows  that  the  rage  for 
athletics  has  not  supplanted  pursuits  more  becoming  college  students. 
It  is  refreshing  to  meet  an  exchange  that  has  no  account  of  “ a disa- 
greement ” arising  from  a game  of  foot  ball,  and  no  uncourteous  remarks 
to  make  about  the  decisions  of  the  poor  victim  who  is  unfortunately 
made  referee,  and  who,  as  thanks  for  his  services,  is  abused  by  the  paper 
of  the  vanquished. 

The  Spectator , of  St.  Francis  College,  Brooklyn,  is  in  its  first  volume. 
We  admire  the  enterprise  of  the  students  of  St.  Francis. 

The  Spartan  has  improved  since  its  last  issue,  but  it  has  yet  much  to 
do  before  it  will  compare  favorably  with  representative  college  papers. 

The  poem  on  “ The  Graveyard  at  L ,”  though  on  rathera  gloomy 

subject  for  a young  lady,  reads  nevertheless  very  smoothly. 

The  Messenger , of  Richmond  College,  for  December,  presents  its 
readers  with  some  able  compositions  on  literary  subjects  ; a clever  piece 
of  verse  on  “ De  Ole  Virginny  Darkey  a poem,  entitled  “ A Day  on 
the  Peaks  of  Otter;”  another  entitled  “ Drifting  ;”  sketches  of  the  lives 
of  Bacon  and  the  Southern  poet,  Hayne.  The  Messenger  has  also  a very 
happy  collection  of  “ Selections”  and  “ College  News  and  Fun.” 

The  issue  of  The  Hamilton  College  Monthly , for  December,  is  a neat 
sheet.  Though  depth  of  thought  and  erudition  does  not  perhaps  charac- 
terize the  literary  work  of  The  Monthly,  yet  it  has  many  prose  composi- 
tions which  show  thought  and  study  on  the  part  of  their  writers.  There 
are  amusing  notes  to  be  found  in  the  columns,  styled  “At  Home  and 
Abroad,”  and  nothing  could  be  more  amatory  than  the  poem,  “ Not 
Now.”  We  would,  in  all  humility,  suggest  to  its  authoress  that  she 
write  a modern  romance. 

The  Lnstitute  Journal , from  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  publishes  varied  and 
interesting  compositions  which  betray  the  work  of  careful  students,  and 
are  marked  by  good  taste. 

Though  the  New  York  Enquirer  is  not  in  the  field  of  college  journalism, 
we  are  ever  glad  to  welcome  it  to  our  Sanctum. 

The  first  number  of  The  New  Constitution,  “ a weekly  journal 
devoted  to  Political  Science  and  News,”  has  been  received  by  us,  and  in 
its  warfare  on  the  great  monopolies  of  the  land  it  has  our  best  wishes. 

The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  for  December  20th,  among  other  articles 
has  an  interesting  and  lengthy  sketch  entitled  “ Rambles  in  Tyrol,” 
and  good  pieces  of  both  English  and  Latin  verse. 

The  November  number  of  The  Magazine  of  Art,  affords  a reader  no 
little  pleasure  in  the  study  of  its  many  striking  designs.  Without 
attempting  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  The  Magazine , of  the  exquisite 
union  of  simplicity  and  elegance  in  its  cuts,  we  welcome  it  to  our 
Sanctum. 

The  Catholic  LLome  Almanac,  for  1887,  64  pages,  published  by  Ben- 
zigerBros.,  New  York,  is  very  attractive.  Its  frontispiece  is  a beautiful 
colored  portrait  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  portraits  of  other  distinguished 
American  Prelates  are  found  throughout  its  pages.  Numerous  pictures, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  artistic  merit,  representing  generally  Cath- 
olic and  charitable  scenes,  and  short  spicy  pieces  of  reading  matter, 
including  both  verse  and  prose,  romance  and  biographical,  make  up  the 
beauty  and  merit  of  The  Almanac. 

The  Angel  Guardian  Annual,  for  1887,  by  House  of  Angel  Guar- 
dian, Bo>ton,  is,  like  The  Catholic  Home  Almanac,  a publication  that 
especially  recommends  itself  to  Catholic  families.  Its  reading  matter  is 
such  as  a parent  would  like  to  put  in  the  hands  of  his  children.  It  is 
neatly  illustrated  and  contains  the  portraits  of  the  two  American  Car- 
dinals and  many  distinguished  clergymen. 

Altar  Societies.  (Benziger  Bros.)  This  little  volume  comes  to  us  as 
we  go  to  press.  We  will  give  it  a longer  notice  in  our  next  issue. 
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Take  our  greeting,  gentle  readers, 
And  the  blessing  of  our  pen  ; 

May  the  changing  seasons  find  you 
Known  and  honored  among  men. 

May  the  owl,  great  bird  of  Pallas, 
Give  you  wit  to  plant  and  weed, 

That  the  promise  of  the  harvest 
Be  not  blasted  in  the  seed. 

And  when  all  your  labors  prosper, 
Introduce  your  dexter  hand 

To  your  pocket,  where  the  silver 
Glitters  like  the  bright  sea-sand. 

Say  to  us,  “ I trow,  good  Monthly, 
On  pure  air  you  cannot  live  ; 

Freely,  freely  have  you  given, 

Freely,  therefore,  / shall  give.” 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  our  revered  ex-Vice-President  for 
his  eloquent  obituary  on  Father  Gockeln,  especially  as  our 
suggestion — for  our  knowledge  of  his  many  duties  would  not 
justify  us  in  making  more  than  a suggestion,  which,  happily, 
his  great  regard  for  the  old  President  of  St.  John’s  magni- 
fied into  a request — reached  him  at  a time  when  his  leisure 
hours  must  have  been  very  restricted. 


Our  local  editor  has  been  breathing  the  pure  air  of  Pitts- 
burgh for  the  past  week.  He  it  is  who  knows  all  about  the 
Alumni;  we  must,  therefore,  omit  the  Alumni  column  until  he 
returns.  All  the  elder  brethren  seem  to  be  doing  well  ; 
Away  Back  is  certainly  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  facul- 
ties. We  have  heard  from  Fr.  Dougherty.  The  letter  is 
from  Guelph.  Others  also  have  written,  but  more  about  them 
in  our  next  issue.  Jas.  N.  Butler,  ’84,  has  been  very  ill  of 
late,  but  we  are  happy  to  announce  that  he  is  now  almost 
recovered. 

* *-  * 

That  great  minds  ever  run  in  the  same  channel  is  evinced 
by  a startling  production  which  has  found  its  way  into  the 
editor’s  hands,  and  whose  only  defect  is  its  brevity.  We 
have  always  held  in  greatest  reverence  the  unknown  writer 
of  three  famous  Latin  lines,  said  to  have  been  found  centuries 
ago  in  a student’s  text  book  of  mathematics.  History  fails 
to  tell  what  book  it  was,  but  it  is  our  private  opinion,  pub- 
licly expressed,  that  the  book  must  have  been  a treatise  on 
Calculus.  The  lines,  as  you  know,  are  these  : — 

“ Volo  hunc  librum  esse  in  Inferno, 

Ego  Mathematicos  vehementer  sperno, 

In  quibus  ullum  bonum  ego  nunquam  cerno.” 

Great  as  must  have  been  the  mind  which  prompted  these 
immortal  lines,  a greater  has  arisen,  a new  and  a brighter 
planet  has  appeared  in  the  firmament  of  genius  and  immor- 
tality. 

No  time  could  be  fitter  for  his  appearance  before  an 
admiring  world  than  the  dawning  of  the  hour  when  the 
world  is  crying  out  with  all  its  voices  of  bells  and  men, 
“Ring  out  the  Old,  Ring  in  the  New.”  It  seems  as  if 
something  more  than  chance  directed  this  wondrous  produc- 
tion into  our  hands  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  as  we  consign  the  writer  of  the  lines  quoted 
above  to  an  honored  place  among  the  great  minds  of  the 
past,  with  a fervent  prayer  that  he  may  sleep  well  far 
removed  from  his  justly  detested  foe,  we  make  haste,  at  the 
same  time,  to  welcome  with  the  new  year  a new  and  a brighter 
genius,  and  one  who  does  our  mother-tongue  the  honor  of 
making  it  the  vehicle  for  his  brilliant  and  immortal  protest 
against  the  science  of  darkness,  that  twin-brother  of  astrol- 
ogy and  the  black  art.  In  the  words  with  which  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  hail  a change  of  dynasty,  we  cry  “ The 
King  is  dead  ! Long  live  the  King  ! ” and,  in  feeling  that 
in  being  allowed  to  present  their  genius  to  the  world,  we 
have  had  more  glory  than  should  be  expected  by  one  poor 
mortal,  especially  by  that  most  forsaken  of  all,  an  editor,  we 
pen  in  humble  reverence  and  awe  the  lines  which,  we  are 
convinced,  will  make  our  name  dear  to  all  students  forever. 


“ What  is  stable  as  the  dew  ? 

— Mathematics. 
What  will  make  a fool  of  you  ? 

— Mathematics. 
What  is  least  of  all  the  arts  ? 

What  is  weak  in  all  its  parts  ? 
What  attacks  the  callous  hearts  ? 

— Mathematics. 

What  is  like  to  dunnest  smoke  ? 

— Mathematics. 

What  has  never  a truth  yet  spoke  ? 

— Mathematics. 
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What  may  make  a man  quite  clever  ? 

What  can  make  a wise  man — never? 

What  curtails  all  broad  endeavor  ? 

— Mathematics. 

What  has  terms  to  all  unknown? 

— Mathematics. 

What  has  neither  form  nor  tone? 

— Mathematics. 

What  is  never  evidential  ? 

What  is  always  penitential  ? 

What  is  also  pestilential? 

— Mathematics.” 

* * * 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  printing  the  following  letter 
which  would  demand  a place  in  our  columns  even  if  it  had 
no  other  claim  than  its  happy  version  of  our  new  motto: 

New  York,  December  23d,  1886. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Fordham  Monthly: 

Dear  Sirs — I congratulate  you,  with  all  my  heart,  upon 
the  distinguished  appearance  of  The  Monthly  in  its  fine 
new  dress.  What  a contrast  with  the  Goose  Quill  of  my  day, 
the  single  copies  of  which  were  laboriously  “set  up”  in  the 
editors’  manuscript,  and  published  by  being  placed  on  file  in 
the  Reading  Room  ! We  shall  enjoy  The  Monthly  more 
than  ever,  now  that  it  presents  such  an  attractive  combination 
of  beauty  and  brains.  Rufus  Choate  used  to  say  that  he 
approached  Judge  Shaw,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, “ as  a savage  approaches  his  idol — knowing  that  he 
is  ugly,  but  feeling  that  he  is  great.”  I will  not  say  that 
The  Monthly  was  ugly,  but  it  did  look  austere;  and  I am 
sure  that  you  and  your  friends  alike  are  better  pleased  with 
it  since  (to  make  a free  and  easy  translation)  you  have  added 
a dash  of  style  to  its  trim  old-fashioned  decency. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Jno.  R.  G.  Hassard. 

* -*  * 

A quaint  blue  envelope  addressed  to  the  editor-in-chief 
brought  the  following  missive  on  quaint  blue  bond  parch- 
ment. The  italics  are  ours. 

Dear  Sir — On  page  36  of  The  Monthly  for  December, 
fourth  line,  occurs  the  word  “ lengthier.”  Would  you  inform 
an  old  Alumnus  whether  that  word  is  good  English  and  (sic) 
the  authority  for  its  use  ? Alumnus. 

C.  A.  Wingerter,  Esq., 

Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Fordham  Monthly. 

New  York,  Dec.  22d,  1886. 

[ We  take  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  inform  our  corre- 
spondent that  “ lengthier  ” is  not  only  good  “ English,  you 
know,”  but  good  American,  besides.  We  hardly  think  that 
he  objects  to  the  manner  of  forming  the  comparative,  but 
rather  to  the  positive  “ lengthy.”  If  he  finds  fault  with  the 
comparison,  we  need  only  say  that  it  is  regularly  compared. 
Goold  Brown,  in  his  Grammar  of  English  Grammars,  p.  284, 
gives  us  the  rules  for  the  regular  comparison  of  adjectives, 
and,  since  “ lengthy  ” is  a dissyllable  ending  in_y,  “ lengthier  ” 
would  be  fully  justified  by  those  rules.  However,  in  his  ob- 
servations on  the  rules,  Brown  adds,  “ Whether  any  particu- 
lar adjective  admits  of  comparison  or  not  is  a matter  of 
reasoning  from  the  sense  of  the  term;  by  which  method  it 
shall  be  compared  is  in  some  degree  a matter  of  taste.”  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue,  p.  6,  says  : 


“ The  comparison  of  adjectives  is  very  uncertain  ; and  being 
much  regulated  by  commodiousness  of  utterance,  or  agreea- 
bleness of  sound,  is  not  easily  reduced  to  rules.”  In  Cob- 
bett' s English  Grammar,  p.  81,  we  read,  “When  the  positive 
contains  but  one  syllable,  the  degrees  are  usually  formed  by 
adding  er  or  est.  When  the  positive  contains  two  syllables, 
it  is  a matter  of  taste  which  method  you  shall  use  in  forming 
the  degrees.  The  ear  is,  in  this  case,  the  best  guide.  * * * 
We  may  say,  tenderer  and  tender  est,  pleasanter  and  pleasantest, 
prettier  and  prettiest,  etc.”  “Lengthier  ” can  certainly  be 
justified  on  this  score  of  euphony. 

As  regards  the  authorities  for  the  use  of  “lengthy,”  Alum- 
nus would  have  found  the  word  given  in  Worcester' s Dic- 
tionary, where,  besides  the  definitions,  the  following  exam- 
ples are  adduced,  u Lengthy  orations,”  N.  Brit.  Rev.,  “Lenghty 
description,”  Ec.  Rev.,  “ Lengthy  explanations,”  Trench. 
Worcester  observes  that  the  word  is  much  used  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  a colloquial  word,  and  that  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  of  American  origin.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Jared  Ingersol,  (1765),  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  Hamilton,  though  most  of  our  best  writers  forbear  it. 
It  has,  however,  within  a few  years,  been  constantly  used  in 
England,  and  has  been  countenanced  by  some  distinguished 
English  writers,  as  Bishop  Jebb,  Lord  Byron,  Dr.  Dibdin, 
Mr.  Coleridge,  John  Foster,  Dr.  Arnold,  Dr.  Latham,  Dr. 
Trench,  Professor  Powell,  etc.;  also  by  the  Brit.  Crit.,  Ch. 
Ob.,  Ed.  Rev.,  Qu.  Rev.  For.  Qu.  Rev.,  Ec.  Rev.,  Gent. 
Mag.,  Blackwood’s  Mag.,  Sat.  Mag.,  P.  Cyc.,  etc.,  etc.  It 
has  also  been  admitted  into  the  recent  English  dictionaries 
of  Knowles,  Smart,  Reid,  Craig,  Ogilvie,  and  'Boag ; yet 
Smart  says  of  it,  “ The  word  is  an  Americanism.” 

We  trust  that  this  array  of  authorities  will  deprive  the  word 
of  the  character  of  neologism  sufficiently  to  justify  our 
use  of  it  in  the  prospectus  at  the  head  of  our  editorial 
columns. — Ed.]  

AT.  JOHN'S  SENIOR  FRENCH  ACADEMY. 

We  have  been  longing  ever  since  the  organizing  of  the 
French  Academy  to  witness  some  of  the  good  results  which  we 
had  reason  to  expect  from  it.  Indeed  some  had  begun  to  sus- 
pect that  the  benefits  of  the  Academy  were  to  be  confined  to 
the  chosen  few  who  had  the  good  fortune  and  good  sense  to 
attend  its  weekly  meetings  ; but  this  suspicion  was  removed 
on  Sunday,  Dec.  19th,  when  the  members  of  the  Senior 
French  Academy  held  their  first  public  meeting  in  Library 
Hall,  in  presence  of  the  Faculty,  the  two  philosophy  classes 
and  a delegation  of  the  Junior  French  Academy,  recently 
organized  at  St.  John’s  Hall.  The  president,  M.  Danserau, 
opened  the  meeting  with  a few  remarks,  requesting  the  indul- 
gence of  the  audience  for  the  young  men  who  -were  not  yet 
very  familiar  with  the  language  in  which  the  exercises  were 
to  be  carried  on.  He  then  announced  the  programme,  as 
follows  : 

Addresse  au  R.  P.  Recteur,  - M.  Letreau. 

DEBATS : 

Est-ce-que  la  lecture  serait  plus  profitable  a la  formation  d’un  jeune 
homme  que  le  voyage  ? 

Affirmative.  M.  C Wingerter.  M.  Tetreau.  Negative , M.  Danserau, 
M.  Peri  11  at. 

Jean  d’Arc  et  la  France  (lecture)  - - - - M.  Mermond. 

Declamation  : Le  Laboureur  et  ses  Enfants  (La  Fontaine)  - M.  Scott. 
Le  Juif  Errant  (lecture)  - - M.  Kerrigan. 

Essai  : L’Etude  du  Franjais  -----  M.  Dansereau. 
Declamation  : Les  Animaux  malades  de  la  Peste 

(La  Fontaine!  - - - - M.  C.  Wingerter. 

Conclusion  par  le  President. 

At  the  end  of  the  exercises,  Fr.  Rector  addressed  the 
young  men  in  their  vernacular,  complimenting  them  on  the 
work  of  the  term. 
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FATHER  GOCKELN. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Fordham  Monthly  : 

Dear  Sirs — The  debt  of  gratitude  and  affection  I owe  to 
Fr.  Gockeln  compels  me  to  accede  to  your  request  though  it 
reaches  me  at  a very  busy  moment.  My  recollections  of  the 
deceased  go  back  nearly  thirty  years.  I remember  him  as 
the  handsomest  man  that  walked  the  streets  of  New  York  in 
those  days — a figure  of  such  commanding  presence  that  no 
one  ever  met  him  without  being  struck  by  his  manly  beauty 
and  feeling  the  desire  of  turning  and  taking  another  look. 
To  my  boyish  fancy  he  acquired  unusual  prominence  by  his 
having  been  present  when  Fr.  Larkin  was  carried  off  so  sud- 
denly. Fr.  Larkin  had,  a short  time  before,  given  a retreat 
to  the  sodality  to  which  I belonged,  or,  perhaps,  it  was  a short 
retreat  preparatory  to  my  first  communion,  or  to  my  confirm- 
ation, and  his  wonderful  eloquence  had  consecrated  him,  in 
my  eyes,  as  a man  among  men,  and  I could  not  help  consid- 
ering that  one  a privileged  being  who  had  been  so  close  to 
him  in  his  last  hour. 

Eleven  years  after,  when  I was  a member  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  beginning  my  philosophy  in  what  is  now 
famous  as  St.  John’s  Hall,  I met  Fr.  Gockeln  at  Fordham. 
He  was  then  Vice-President  of  the  College.  How  many 
years  in  St.  Mary’s  College  and  in  St.  John’s  he  had  occu- 
pied the  same  position,  I am  unable  to  state.  We  left  Ford- 
ham the  next  year,  1869,  and  went  to  Woodstock,  Ind.,  taking 
Fr.  Gockeln  with  us,  as  minister  of  the  new  Scholasticate. 
There  he  remained  just  one  year.  He  made  many  friends 
by  his  urbane  and  sweet  manners  and  general  kindliness  of 
disposition.  Whither  obedience  summoned  him  in  ’70,  I 
cannot  recall.  He  was  ordered  to  Guelph,  Ont.,  and  after- 
wards was  made  Superior  of  St.  Lawrence’s  Residence,  in 
New  York.  But  I do  remember  a day  in  June,  ’74,  when  he 
came  up  the  lawn  of  St.  John’s  College,  as  the  newly 
appointed  Rector  of  the  Institution.  He  was  to  succeed 
Fr.  Shea.  St.  John's,  like  other  human  establishments  had 
stood  its  ebb  and  flow  of  success — prosperity,  as  its  history 
proves,  oftener  in  the  ascendency.  At  the  time  he  became 
its  Rector,  the  number  of  students  was  very  large,  but  yield- 
ing to  the  strongly  expressed  desire  of  many  well  meaning 
men  an  experiment  was  in  process,  the  administration  depart- 
ing momentarily  from  the  strict  disciplinary  regulations,  and 
introducing  the  latitudinarian  regime  of  secular  establish- 
ments of  learning.  The  experiment  was  given  a fair  trial 
and  proved  unsatisfactory.  At  this  juncture,  Fr.  Gockeln  was 
put  in  charge.  His  task  was  a very  difficult  one.  He  had 
to  deprive  the  students  of  many  privileges  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed,  and  change  radically  plans  which  had  been  found 
unsuitable.  Flis  was  not  a slow  moving  management.  He, 
excuse  the  expression,  “put  down  all  the  brakes  at  once.” 
Necessarily  there  was  a jar,  and  the  feelings  engendered 
were  not  harmonious.  His  mode  was  not  the  path  to  popu- 
larity. In  six  months  time  the  old  machinery  was  in  perfect 
motion  and  the  students  departing  for  their  summer  vaca- 
tion brought  to  their  homes  the  pleasantest  memory  of  the 
new  Rector.  The  reputation  of  the  College  rose  rapidly,  and, 
when  in  ’82,  eight  years  afterwards,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Fr.  Dealy,  his  own  consience  and  the  approval  of  others 
gave  testimony  that  he  had  done  well  a great  and  a good 
work.  From  Fordham  he  went  to  Worcester,  afterwards  to 
Jersey  City,  and  finally  to  Providence,  where  he  died  on  the 


26th  of  last  November.  From  the  day  he  became  Rector  of 
St.  John’s,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  I enjoyed  his  confidence. 

I got  to  understand  him  better  every  day.  I became 
acquainted  with  his  aspirations  and  aims  and  projects. 
Nature  had  gifted  him  abundantly.  The  last  twenty  or 
more  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  positions  that  compelled 
him  to  devote  himself  to  others,  and  left  him  very  little  leis- 
ure for  books.  During  all  that  time  he  was  drawing  not 
from  others  but  from  his  own  resources.  As  his  assistant,  I 
never  had  reason  to  regret  his  decisions  in  matters  of 
extreme  moment.  At  the  first  flush  I sometimes  questioned 
the  prudence  of  his  measures  but  reflection  always  brought 
me  the  conviction  that  his  views  were  the  best.  I used  to 
fancy  now  and  then  that  his  heart  was  speaking  rather  than 
his  brain  working,  but  I eventually  discovered,  in  every  case, 
that  what  his  feelings  prompted  his  well  balanced  mind  was 
obliged  to  approve.  His  vast  experience  in  College  matters 
rendered  him  prophetic  at  times,  especially  regarding  new 
measures  and  the  future  avocations  of  students.  How  many 
priestly  and  religious  vocations  he  either  sowed  the  seeds  of 
or  fostered  it  would  be  hard  to  reckon.  He  had  the  gift  of 
languages  in  a remarkable  degree.  He  spoke  fluently,  gram- 
matically, idiomatically,  and  elegantly  English,  French, 
German  and  Spanish.  I often  wondered  why  he  did  not 
become  a great  preacher.  With  his  acquirements,  his  rich 
and  racy  English,  his  great  rectitude,  his  zeal,  his  ‘ pectus,” 
his  knowledge  of  elocution  and  his  kingly  presence  he  had 
all  the  elements  of  a pulpit  orator.  Did  he  frame  too  high 
an  ideal  or  was  he  too  timid  to  face  courageously  and  inde- 
pendently a large  audience,  I cannot  say,  but,  certainly  before 
a public  assembly  he  was  not  the  man  his  conversational 
style  or  his  correspondence  revealed  him  to  be.  But  over 
and  above  all  this  he  was  a large  souled,  big-hearted  man. 
He  was  loyal  and  devoted.  I have  seen  tears  in  his  eyes 
when  he  spoke  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  How  he 
resented  any  calumny  against  it  ! How  he  grew  eloquent  as 
he  spoke  its  praises  ! He  sank  himself  in  his  calling. 
There  was  no  sacrifice  he  did  not  court  for  its  sake.  He 
was  a true  child  of  obedience  as  all  his  superiors  attest.  His 
was  a bright  and  a pure  life,  and  still  much  as  he  naturally 
abhored  contact  with  men  whose  lives  were  branded  with 
certain  crimes,  his  hand  was  ever  outstretched  to  lift  them 
up  from  their  degradation.  His  sympathy  was  boundless. 
He  gave  ear  to  every  tale  of  distress  and  rendered  every 
assistance  at  his  command.  So,  when  the  news  of  his  death 
was  communicated,  many  a memory  recalled  not  merely  the 
sweet  smile  or  kindly  glance  but  the  ready  hand  and  the 
timely  aid.  He  made,  in  his  own  quiet  way,  many  distin- 
guished converts  to  the  Church.  These  characteristics  which 
I have  so  briefly  sketched  are  the  elements  of  magnanimity, 
and  magnanimous  he  certainly  was.  I could  say  much  more 
but  I am  straitened  for  time.  The  good  man,  the  pure 
priest,  the  loyal  and  devoted  Jesuit  is  dead.  Many  will 
regret  and  miss  him.  To  none,  it  seems  to  me,  should  he  be 
dearer  than  to  the  students  of  St.  John’s.  The  best  part  of 
his  life  was  spent  there,  his  last  work  was  accomplished  there, 
he  buried  his  heart  there.  Far  or  near  he  watched  the 
progress  of  the  college  and  took  an  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerned it. 

I beg  pardon,  Mr.  Editor,  for  detaining  you  so  long,  but 
Fr.  Gockeln  has  grown  into  my  life  and  when  I begin  to 
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praise  him  I know  not  where  to  make  an  end.  His  death 
was  a peaceful  and  a happy  one.  One  week  after  finishing 
his  annual  retreat  he  was  taken  sick  of  his  last  sickness.  He 
fully  realized  his  condition,  and  consoled  by  the  sacraments 
of  the  church,  and  conscious  that  he  had  done  with  all  his 
strength,  and  with  all  his  mind,  and  with  his  whole  heart,  the 
work  which  had  been  given  him  to  do,  he  entered  into 
the  reward  of  the  good  and  faithful  servant — a reward  which 
I have  no  doubt,  will  be  exceeding  great. 

With  kind  wishes  to  all,  I am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Patrick  A.  Halpin,  S.  J. 


A FEW  LINES  FROM  FITTS  TON A 

It  would  be  hardly  becoming  in  me  to  ask  if  you  have 
ever  taken  a trip  by  rail  ; but  I may,  perhaps,  inquire  without 
offence  if  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  notice  men  and 
things  in  your  journeys  to  and  from  college.  I must  confess 
that  hitherto  I have  been  very  caieless  in  this  matter  ; so  the 
day  before  starting  for  home  I resolved  to  keep  my  eyes 
open  on  the  way  and  see  what  was  to  be  seen.  The  usual 
parting  cheer  given,  we  walked  leisurely  down  the  lawn, 
chatting  and  laughing  as  we  went,  believers,  as  we  are,  in  the 
saying 

“ Care  to  our  coffin  adds  a nail,  no  doubt, 

And  every  grin  so  merry  draws  one  out.” 

Indeed  some,  judging  from  the  perennial  grin  they  wore, 
were  bent  on  extracting  every  nail  and  thereby  securing  im- 
mortality. 

We  were  soon  packed  closely  in  the  cars,  on  our  way  to 
New  York.  This  journey  is  so  short  and  the  scenes  and  in- 
cidents on  it  so  familiar  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  you  to 
hear  them  described  again.  We  soon  reached  the  Grand 
Central  Depot,  and  after  the  usual  hasty  farewells,  went  each 
his  own  way.  Buttoning  on  my  overcoat,  I jumped  on  a 
hoise  car  that  was  bound  for  the  ferries.  I reached  the  river 
after  quite  a long  ride.  I made  a desperate  rush  for  the  ferry 
and  caught  the  boat  just  as  it  was  moving  out.  I purchased 
my  ticket  immediately  on  reaching  Hoboken,  then  boarded 
the  train  and  was  soon  speeding  rapidly  towards  central  New 
Jersey,  with  Hoboken  many  miles  away.  I remained  about 
half  an  hour  in  the  smoking  car,  where  the  air  was  so  thick 
and  stifling  that  I resolved  to  seek  one  of  the  forward  cars  ; 
so  I laid  hold  of  my  satchel  and  umbrella,  and  staggered 
towards  the  door  When  I was  midway  between  the  two 
cars,  a gust  of  wind  struck  me  just  below  the  right  ear, 
carrying  my  new  hat  up  among  the  telegraph  wires.  I held 
on  to  the  brake  with  the  strength  of  despair,  and  the  wind 
having  subsided,  I passed  into  the  next  car,  minus  a hat. 
A newsboy  who  appreciated  my  condition  sold  me  a sleeping 
cap  for  twenty-five  cents. 

In  a short  while  we  were  flying  through  Paterson,  the 
thriftiest  little  city  in  New  Jersey.  The  largest  silk  factories 
in  the  world  are  here.  Our  journey  now  lay  through  farm 
lands,  with  here  and  there  a village,  till  we  came  to  Wash- 
ington, N.  J.  Here  I saw  Beatty’s  famous  organ  and  piano 
factories.  Passing  Washington,  I saw  nothing  of  importance 
till  we  reached  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  a well  known  sum- 
mer resort.  Here  are  some  of  the  finest  bits  of  scenery  in 
the  United  States.  The  Delaware  cuts  its  way  through  the 
mountains  and  on  one  of  the  high  cliffs  are  two  large  hotels, 
now  closed.  In  among  the  mountains  are  beautiful  cas- 
cades of  sparkling  water  and  brooks  which  dance  down  the 
ravines.  Here  in  summer  pleasure  seekers  wander  and 
pluck  the  fern  which  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world. 
The  river  was  almost  completely  covered  with  ice,  and  the 
merry  laugh  of  the  skaters  could  be  heard  in  the  cars.  We 
left  the  Gap  and  entered  Pennsylvania,  and  then  I breathed 
*Pittston  is  a small  town  in  Pennsylvania  near  Parsons. 
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freely.  We  passed  through  many  little  towns  of  small  im- 
portance in  the  world,  but  still  busy  and  prosperous,  and 
forming  a little  world  in  themselves.  We  soon  reached 
Scranton,  the  third  largest  city  in  the  State,  and  possessing 
as  many  industries  as  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  country. 
Immense  rolling  mills  and  all  kinds  of  factories  fill  the  city. 
This  prosperous  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  enterprise  of  the  people.  Here  also  is  the  residence  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  has  within  the  last  year  en- 
larged and  beautified  still  more  his  magnificent  cathedral. 
Ghanging  cars  at  Scranton,  we  hurried  on,  until  very  soon 
I saw  stretched  before  me  the  historic  valley  of  Wyoming, 
whose  mountain  wall  a hundred  years  ago  echoed  to  the 
war-whoop  ol  the  Indian.  I passed  the  scene  of  the  me- 
morable massacre.  A monument  now  marks  the  spot  and 
on  it  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  victims.  Soon  I heard 
the  conductor  shout  “Pittston  ! ” At  the  sound  I jumped 
to  my  feet,  gave  a half  suppressed  cheer,  seriously  incom- 
moded several  old  ladies  in  my  endeavors  to  reach  the  door, 
and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  I stood  on  my  native 
soil.  F.  P.  Donnelly,  ’90. 


AN  FLEER  BROTHER  WAXES  WARM. 

New  York,  December  27th,  1886. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

With  your  permission,  I have  a word  to  say  to  your  proof- 
reader. 

Perhaps  that  gentleman  can  tell  me  what  “ youthin  ” 
strength  is,  or  what  kind  of  age  “ sld  ” age  is.  If  he  doubt 
the  existence  of  such  things,  let  him  look  at  the  9th  line  of 
Mr.  Heffern’s  beautiful  “Yule  Log,’’  on  page  33  of  your 
December  number.  He  will  find  both  of  them  there.  After 
he  has  sufficiently  contemplated  them,  I “ clallenge  ” (p.  34) 
him  to  tell  me,  “primaraily”  {Ibid.)  or  otherwise,  who  Hor- 
ace’s “ Marcenas  ” {Ibid.)  was,  and  how  St.  Alphonsus  Li- 
guori  gives  “reputation  ’’  (p.  35)  to  the  heresy  of  Jansenius. 
These  “suggestions  concerns”  (p.  34)  him,  or  should.  When 
he  shall  have  duly  considered  them,  let  him  look  at  the  4th 
line  from  the  bottom  of  the  first  column  of  page  29,  and  say 
whether  he  really  believes  that  Hassard  ever  spelt  “ apoplec- 
tic ” with  two  p’s.  (See  foot-note).  And  then  let  him  run 
up  five  lines  farther  to  “ were  not  observed,”  and  say  whether, 
with  the  context,  he  can  make  grammar  or  sense  out  of  that, 
and  whether  he  supposes  that  this  famous  ex-president  of  the 
alumni  ever  wrote  anything  that  was  not  grammar  and  sense. 
“ The  * * * outline  * * * was  not  obscured  ” is 
probably  what  should  be  there.  In  any  event,  something 
different  from  what  your  proof-reader  left  there,  should  be 
there.  And,  after  he  has  sufficiently  reflected  on  these 
things,  let  him  run  up  still  farther  to  Marrin’s  Sonnet  and 
ponder  whether  “ Faith-unfurled  ” does  not,  as  a compound 
adjective,  call  for  a hyphen  in  its  middle;  or  does  he  think 
that  Marrin  meant  it,  perhaps,  as  a species  of  English  abla- 
tive-absolute involving  in  two  words  an  impossible  figure  ? 
Finally,  if  he  wonder  at  the  unceremonious  way  in  which  I 
talk  of  “ Hassard  ” and  “ Marrin,”  let  him  understand  that  I 
am  from  Away  Back. 

Note. — It  may  be  remarked,  in  fairness,  that  it  is  true  that 
it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  the  case  that  this  redundant  p is 
only  the  missing  r from  “ narative  ” (p.  35),  apoplectically 
transformed  and  transplaced. 

P.  S. — You  desire  old  graduates  to  take  interest.  Well, 
you  see  we  do.  Although  too  diffident  (unless  you  are  care- 
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ful,  he  will  turn  that  into  “indolent,”)  to  write,  we  do  a lot 
of  watching.  This  accords  with  our  ease  and  comfort. 
Your  Monthly  is  admirable  (if  equalled,  it  is  certainly  un- 
surpassed by  any  college  journal  I know  of),  but  we  wish 
that  no  blemish  mar  its  perfections.  This  means  extra  care 
and  trouble  for  you;  but,  what  is  of  much  more  moment,  it 
means  extra  pride  and  delight  for  us  ! You  stir  us  all  up 
now  and  then: — so,  you  cannot  grumble  at  the  stirring  up  of 
one  of  your  limbs,  when  advisable.  “ Decori  decus  addat 
avito.”  A.  B. 

[Dear  Away  Back — On  reading  your  communication  our 
countenance  assumed  a fierce  and  menacing  aspect,  and  we 
grasped  our  pen  as  if  in  act  to  smite;  but  with  time  came 
better  thoughts.  We  sheathed  our  pen,  and  fell  to  wondering 
who  Away  Back  could  be.  Did  he  belong  to  the  good  old 
days  which  “ were  characterized  by  good  humor  and  high- 
mindedness,” when  “the  students  hated  every  thing  mean,” 
when  “ they  could  not  bear  a liar  ? ” Certainly,  thought  we, 
Away  Back's  plain,  truthful  manner  of  stating  things  favors 
this  theory.  In  such  a mood  as  this  we  were  willing  to  take 
the  criticism,  and,  stretching  forth  our  hand,  we  said,  “ Put 
it  there,  Away  Back;  better  the  wound  of  a friend  than  the 
kiss  of  an  enemy.”  We  pass  by  the  “ clallenge  ” and  the 
“reputation,”  though  we  think  St.  Alphonsus  did  give  Jan- 
senius  a “ reputation  ” — a very  unsavory  one;  but  we  cannot 
omit  saying  a word  about  the  mistake  in  Mr.  Hassard’s  arti- 
cle. Away  Back  does  not  feel  more  grieved  at  the  error  than 
we,  especially  since  Mr.  Hassard  has  written  us  a letter  full 
of  encouragement,  without  the  least  allusion  to  our  careless- 
ness. With  such  a model,  “ if  we  do  not  grow  into  true  gen- 
tlemen, we  will  learn  at  least  to  appreciate  the  virtues  of  that 
rank.” — Ed.] 


THE  CHRISTMAS  PL  A Y. 

New  York,  Dec.  23,  1886. 

Mr.  Editor: 

Even  if  it  only  happen  to  save  you,  on  the  eve  of  your 
Christmas  vacation,  the  task  of  preparing  a criticism  of  your 
own,  you  may  be  glad  to  receive  from  an  outside  observer  a 
word  upon  the  dramatic  entertainment  afforded  last  evening 
by  your  fellow  students  of  the  St.  John’s  Association.  You 
see  that,  in  my  laudable  desire  to  serve  you,  I give  the 
“ thief  of  time  ” no  chance  to  balk  my  good  inten  ion. 

From  the  smoke  of  the  Harlem  tunnel  and  the  half-gloom 
of  the  cars  to  the  spacious,  comfortable,  well-lighted  hall, 
with  its  rows  of  smiling,  cheerful  faces  was,  I assure  you, 
a gratifying  transition.  It  was  in  itself  a sort  of  preparation 
for  the  enjoyment  that  was  to  follow.  Eheu!  in  the  olden 
time  we  had  no  such  hall  or  stage,  no  such  lights  or  scenery, 
although  we  did  have  a good  dramatic  corps;  and  I remem- 
ber particularly  one  representation  of  the  “ Corsican 
Brothers”  that  was  a “ calker.”  I must  not,  however,  adow 
my  mind  to  dwell  much  upon  the  past,  or  I'll  never  reach 
the  present  within  any  boundary  compatible  with  the  edi- 
torial idea  of  space. 

“ Macbeth  ” is  a pretty  tough  subject  for  amateurs  to 
handle,  especially  where  only  portions  of  it  are  rendered 
and  Lady  Macbeth  is  turned  into  a brother;  still,  I think, 
that  last  night’s  audience  will  agree  with  me  that,  in  the 


three  scenes  given,  they  witnessed  a smooth,  even,  credit- 
able performance,  free  from  hitches,  without  a flaw  in  the 
rendition  of  the  text,  and  indicative  of  marked  general  ability 
in  the  cast.  Mr.  Chas.  McCusker’s  Macbeth  and  Mr.  John 
Haben’s  Fergus  {Lady  Macbeth),  were  distinct  in  enuncia- 
tion and  appropriate  in  gesture.  Perhaps,  at  times,  the 
utterance  was  too  hurried;  and  certainly,  in  my  judgment, 
after  the  deed  they  declaimed  too  loudly  in  view  of  the  near- 
ness of  Duncan’s  sleeping  attendants;  this  passage  it  seems 
to  me,  called  for  something  more  in  the  nature  of  a stage 
whisper.  Macbeth’s  whiskers,  too,  seemed  at  one  time  to 
have  “gone  wrong,”  but  afterwards  his  head  gear  seemed  to 
redeem  them  again.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Wallace,  as  Macduff , gave 
a vigorous,  manly,  nicely-toned  rendering  of  that  character. 
Mr.  Frank  Malloy,  as  Malcolm , was  quite  acceptable.  And 
nobody,  I am  sure,  will  deny  that,  taking  into  consideration 
the  exceedingly  complicated  nature  of  his  role,  the  immense 
study  requisite  to  master  his  multitudinous  lines  and  the 
fatigue  of  his  frequent  appearances  upon  the  stage,  Mr. 
Richard  Cushion,  as  the  Attendant,  covered  himself  with 
glory.  Never  mind,  Richard,  “ to  the  faithful  in  little 
things,”  etc.,  etc. 

The  essay  which  preceded  the  play,  “The  Daemon  of 
Macbeth,”  showed  thought  and  ability  on  the  part  of  its 
author,  Mr.  Chas.  Martin,  but  he  should  take  care  to  speak 
more  distinctly  and  also  somewhat  more  slowly.  These  re- 
marks apply  also  to  Mr.  Kenyon  Fortescue,  whose  poem, 
“Tarquin  and  the  Sybil,”  was  full  of  beauty,  but  was  wholly 
marred  by  indistinctness  in  the  rendet  ing.  These  two  young 
gentlemen  should  not  be  too  indolent  to  open  their  mouths 
when  they  talk,  but  remember  the  pebbles  of  Demosthenes 
and  emulate  his  activity  and  painstaking.  Mr.  John  Lunny 
committed  no  such  fault  in  giving  his  poem,  “Augustus  and 
the  Sybil,”  and  the  consequence  was  that  his  audience  had 
a chance  to  appreciate  its  merits  fully. 

Good  as  “Macbeth  ” was,  “ Brutus  ” was  better.  Tarquin 
had  rather  too  much  color  in  his  face  even  for  a King  of 
Rome,  and  some  of  those  tunics  were  rather  short-kilted, 
and  the  college  pit,  that  blessed  Third  Division,  “ caught  on,” 
and  things  looked  squally  for  a moment;  but  self-possession 
on  the  stage  and  splendid  acting  soon  set  matters  right.  Mr. 
P.  McArdle,  as  Tarquin,  acquitted  himself  well.  Mr.  J. 
McNeilly,  as  Valerius,  played  his  part  admirably,  alike  in 
voice,  gesture  and  movement,  but  frequently  spoke  too  rap- 
idly. Mr.  J.  A.  Butler,  as  Titus,  did  also  a great  deal  of 
true,  life-like  and  graceful  acting,  but  I could  not  help  ask- 
ing myself  all  the  time  whether  that  hump  in  his  back  was 
due  to  his  costume  or  to  himself;  if  the  first,  somebody  else 
is  to  blame;  but  if  the  latter,  he  should  reduce  it.  What 
shall  I say  of  Mr.  C.  Simpson’s  Lucretius ? Well,  I knew  a 
poet  once  who  sang  of  the  autumn  leaf 

“ Hurried  by  a gust  of  wind,  carried  by  a gale,” 
and  Lucretius,  somehow  or  other,  recalled  to  me  that 
autumn  leaf.  It  may  be  a question  whether  Mr.  Simpson 
is  destined  ever  to  become  a tragic  actor,  but  there  is  no 
such  a thing  as  discounting  his  poetry — that  is,  if  it  is  all 
like  his  “ Autumn  Leaf,”  which,  1 think,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  things  I have  ever  seen.  (Confiden- 
tially, Mr.  Editor,  and  strictly  between  yourself  and  me,  I 
think  I have  very  charitably  and  very  cleverly  got  rid  of 
pronouncing  any  very  well  defined  opinion  upon  Lucretius. 
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And  since  you  and  I are  now  by  ourselves,  alone  together, 
with  nobody  to  hear  me  and  make  you  grow  proud  or  stuck  up, 
do  you  know  that  your  Fordham  Monthly  is  fairly  boom- 
ing? Fact.  That  Christmas  number  is  simply  immense, 
new  cover  and  all.  But  I must  go  on  with  my  criticism). 
To  Mr.  Henry  Quackenboss,  as  Horatius,  may  be  justly 
tendered  the  same  compliments  and  consolation  as  above 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Cushion.  Naught  now  is  left  but  the 
Lucius  Junius  Brutus  of  Mr.  John  W.  Heffern,  and  to  that 
gentleman,  by  long  odds,  belongs  the  palm  of  the  evening. 
Elocution,  gesture,  pose,  movement,  soul,  true  acting,  all 
combined  to  render  exceptionally  fine  his  portrayal  of  a 
character  which,  with  its  varying  moods  and  phases,  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  one  to  master,  and  which,  in  its  last  mani- 
festations, exposes  the  actor  to  the  ill-will  of  his  audience. 
Personally,  I rather  felt  like  killing  Brutus  for  killing  Titus. 
But  Mr.  Heffern  swept  triumphantly  through  it  all. 

The  stage  managers  should  not  be  forgotten.  Probably 
many  an  hour  was  spent  by  Messrs.  J.  Clare  and  W.  Howley 
in  bringing  to  perfection  what  seemed  so  natural,  and  simple, 
and  easy  in  the  smooth  running  of  the  play.  Nor  is  the  col- 
lege orchestra  to  be  ignored,  which,  under  Prof.  Petersen, 
charmed  us  by  its  judiciously  selected  and  well  executed 
music. 

The  whole  evening  was  a most  delightful  one,  and  “ I am 
glad  I went.”  So,  good-bye.  If  you  can  manage  to  bring 
things  around  so  that  I may  be  invited  for  your  next  renewal 
of  these  little  private  theatricals  of  yours  (I  almost  believe 
they  are  better  than  your  public  ones),  just  try  to  fix  it  and 
I will  again  be  A Visitor. 


WHAT  WAS  ENACTED  IN  THE  ST.  JOHNS 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

On  December  15th,  the  House  of  Commons  held  its  first 
public  meeting.  The  four  higher  classes  were  present  to 
give  encouragement  to  the  young  commoners,  but  as  affairs 
proceeded  we  saw  that  our  encouragement,  though  well 
intended,  was  altogether  unnecessary.  The  Ministry  and 
Opposition  grew  so  warm,  and  eloquent  withal,  that  the 
presence  of  a large  audience  had  not  the  least  frightening 
effect  on  them.  The  bill  under  cons:deration  was  that  the 
public  parks  and  museums  should  be  thrown  open  on  Sun- 
day for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes.  Mr.  McCusker, 
’87,  introduced  the  bill  with  a few  sound,  explanatory 
remarks,  and  then  the  debate  proper  began.  Mr.  Holland, 
Prime  Minister,  opposed  the  bill  in  a very  argumentative 
and  eloquent  speech.  Mr.  Simpson  arose  to  answer  and 
held  the  floor  for  some  time.  Mr.  Holland  was  again  on  his 
feet,  this  time  more  earnest  than  before.  Mr.  Simpson  fol- 
lowed, and  thus  for  upwards  of  fifteen  minutes  we  listened 
to  a very  interesting  tilt  between  Prime  Minister  and  Oppo- 
sition Leader.  Meantime,  the  other  commoners  were  boiling 
over  with  ideas  and  arguments  which  persistently  sought 
ventilation.  Among  a sea  of  upturned  hands  Mr.  Donahue 
was  recognized  by  the  Speaker.  He  began  by  attacking  the 
extravagant  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  annually 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  museums;  he  ended  by  suggesting 
that  five  thousand  dollars  was  certainly  enough. 


Mr.  McClintock:  The  gentleman  has  taken  up  a very 
inconsistent  position.  He  is  a professed  opponent  of  the 
bill,  yet  he  offers  his  support  by  suggesting  an  appropriation 
of  five  thousand  dollars,  etc. 

Mr.  Donahue:  I fail  to  see  my  inconsistency.  I certainly 
oppose  the  bill  wholly  and  without  limitation;  but  there  is  a 
principle  in  moral  familiar  to  many  of  you:  “Of  two  evils 
choose  the  less;”  now,  the  throwing  away  of  five  thousand 
dollars  is  surely  less  absurd  than  the  squandering  of  ten. 

Mr.  McClintock:  The  gentleman’s  principle  in  moral  has 
convicted  him  of  inconsistency.  The  squandering  of  one 
cent  is  less  absurd  than  the  throwing  away  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  yet  the  gentleman  has  chosen  the  throwing  away 
of  five  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Donahue:  Is  the  gentleman  aware  that  one  cent 
would  not  buy  the  paper  which  records  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting? 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Wallace  arose,  and,  in  a conciliatory 
speech,  advocated  the  passing  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Haben  then  spoke  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  oppo- 
sition, and  his  speech,  we  think,  was  worthy  of  any  rostrum. 
He  adduced  facts  from  France  where,  he  argued,  the  secu- 
larization of  Sunday  was  the  cause  first  of  infidelity  and  then 
of  social  disturbance.  He  instanced  the  defeat  of  this  same 
bill  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  McCusker,  who 
up  to  this  time  had  listened  quietly,  now  arose  and  surprised 
us  with  a ringing  address,  which  was,  unhappily,  cut  short 
by  the  bell  for  supper. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges  all  over  the 
country,  the  House  of  Commons  has  many  advantages  over 
the  old  Debating  Society  system,  and  certainly,  if  the  late 
debate  in  the  library  hall  can  be  taken  as  a fair  specimen, 
the  superiority  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  apparent 
to  all. 


LOCALS. 

All  quiet  along  the  Patomac. 

The  infirmary  rooms  have  been  undergoing  extensive  im- 
provements. The  old  building  is  almost  too  attractive  now 
and  will  perhaps  act  on  the  boys  as  a snare  and  temptation. 

Rev.  Fr.  Rector  has  been  teaching  the  Latin  philosophers 
in  the  absence  of  their  regular  professor.  Man’s  exclusive 
right  to  property,  a subject  interesting  in  itself,  was  made 
doubly  so  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  treated. 

After  the  holiday  season,  Mr.  Lynch  may  be  seen  in  the 
gymnasium  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Sundays.  Our 
players  should  certainly  develop  wonderfully  under  his  di- 
rection. 

On  Wednesday,  Dec.  15  th,  the  annual  specimen  of  the 
Class  of  Classics  took  place.  F.  Donnelly  won  the  prize  in 
Prosody.  The  examiners  declared  themselves  unable  to 
corner  him  in  scanning  and  in  the  application  of  the  rules. 

The  medals  which  were  given  this  fall  by  the  Athletic  As- 
sociation excel  both  in  beauty  of  design  and  quality  any  that 
have  been  awarded  by  the  association  heretofore. 
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The  fourth  edition  of  Fr.  Jouin’s  “Moral  Philosophy”  is 
just  out  of  press.  This  little  work  is  deservedly  popular. 
Many  copies  of  the  last  edition  were  shipped  to  Australia  for 
use  in  one  of  the  universities;  a demand  from  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  was  also  supplied. 

An  invitation  has  been  received  by  the  members  of  the 
Athletic  Association  requesting  them  to  take  part  in  the  2 2d 
Reg.  Sports,  Jan.  22. 

There  is  a rumor  afloat  that  a course  of  lectures  is  to  be 
started  in  Library  Hall  next  February.  Chauncey  Depew, 
Jno.  R.  G.  Hassard  and  others  are  spoken  of. 


Mr.  A.  Quackenboss,  an  ex-member  of  the  Class  of  '86, 
has  been  elected  captain  of  the  Dartmouth  -College  nine. 

On  Sunday,  Dec.  19th,  the  French  Academy  treated  a se- 
lect audience  with  an  interesting  French  debate.  At  the  end 
Fr.  Rector  startled  the  members  with  an  eloquent  French 
address,  in  which  he  complimented  them  on  the  progress 
they  had  made. 

The  Savannah  and  Chicago  boys  left  for  home  on  the  21st. 
One  of  them  exclaimed  on  leaving  the  Study  Hall,  “Fare- 
well, a long  farewell  to  all  my  books.”  We  doubt  whether 
his  welcome  will  be  as  cordial. 


COLLEGIAN  A. 


ANTIQUA. 

During  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  two  Irish  scholars, 
Dungal  and  Clement,  landed  on  the  coast  of  France  and 
astonished  the  guileless  inhabitants  by  crying  out,  “Wisdom 
to  sell!  who’ll  buy?”  They  were  taken  to  court  and  became 
co-laborers  with  the  king  in  the  cause  of  learning. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  Parsons,  the  great  classical 
scholar.  When  a boy  at  Eton  he  was  once  given  a compo- 
sition on  this  subject:  “ Csesare  interfecto,  an  Brutus  bene 
fecit  aut  malefecit.”  Parsons  thought  no  more  of  the  com- 
position until  it  was  time  to  hand  it  in;  he  then  laid  hold  of 
a pen  and  wrote  the  following:  “Nec  bene  fecit,  neque 
malefecit,  sed  interfecit.” 

The  Gamut  was  first  systematized  and  introduced  by  a‘ 
learned  Pomposa  monk,  known  in  history  as  Guy  of  Arezzo. 
He  was  professor  of  vocal  music  in  the  school  attached  to 
his  monastery.  The  idea  came  to  him  one  day  while  he  was 
listening  to  the  singing  of  a chant. 

Chaucer  wrote  a treatise  on  astronomy.  The  dedication 
runs  thus:  “Little  Lewis,  my  son,  I perceive  well  by  cer- 
tain evidences  thine  ability  to  learn  sciences  touching  num- 
bers and  proportions,  and  also  well  consider  I thy  busy 
prayer  in  especial  to  learn  the  treatise  of  the  astrolabie; 
therefore  I have  given  thee  a sufficient  astrolabie  for  the 
orizont  of  Oxenford.” 

The  first  printing  press  was  introduced  at  Oxford  in 
1478.  Caxton,  the  first  English  printer,  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  its  introduction.  Caxton  died  in  1492,  hav- 
ing two  years  previously  completed  his  translation  of  the 
“ Craft  how  to  die  well.” 

In  1388,  Guarino,  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  trav- 
eled from  Italy  into  Greece  in  search  of  classical  manuscripts. 
He  set  out  on  his  return  with  a chest  full  of  treasures.  On 
the  voyage  back  a great  storm  arose  and  the  passengers  were 
compelled  to  throw  all  their  goods  into  the  sea;  Guarino’s 
manuscripts  shared  the  common  fate.  In  the  morning  after 
the  storm  the  raven  locks  of  the  young  scholar  were  found 
to  be  white  as  snow,  from  anguish  at  his  loss. 

The  great  holiday  of  the  students  at  the  University  of 
Paris  was  the  feast  of  St.  Denis,  the  Landit.  On  this  day 
the  Rector,  attended  by  the  masters  and  scholars,  proceeded 
to  the  great  fair  on  horseback.  The  Ire  ad  Campos  was 
another  gala  day  with  the  Paris  students. 

Maurice  of  Sully,  the  great  doctor  and  famous  Archbishop, 
was  the  son  of  a poor  farmer.  One  day  during  his  famous 
course  of  lectures  he  was  told  that  an  old  lady  wished  to 
speak  with  him.  He  kindly  permitted  her  to  be  presented 
to  him.  The  old  lady  surprised  all  by  addressing  Maurice 
as  her  son.  . “ Not  so,”  said  Maurice,  “ my  mother  is  a poor 
peasant  woman;  she  wears  no  fine  clothes  like  these;  I will 
not  believe  it  till  I see  her  in  her  woolen  dress.”  Then  she 
threw  off  the  fine  cloak,  procured  for  the  occasion,  and 
Maurice  said,  “ This  is,  indeed,  my  mother.” 


RECENTIORA. 

President  McCosh  has  invited  presidents  of  colleges  to 
come  together  and  discuss  regulations  in  regard  to  games. 

Jumbo’s  heart  rests  peacefully  in  the  Museum  of  Cornell. 

Prof.  Rigge,  S.  J.,  of' Creighton  College,  Omaha,  has  pub- 
lished an  exhaustive  article  on  the  geology  of  Nebraska. 

Wesleyan  College  Glee  Club  contemplates  a tour  of  the 
Eastern  States. 

Columbia  College  has  a secret  society  which  glories  in  the 
name  of  The  Ax  and  Coffin. 

“ Exegi  monumentum,  etc;”  “ I have  eaten  a monument 
more  durable  than  brass,”  said  a Western  student.  “ Sit 
down  and  digest  it,”  said  a Western  professor. 

Rev.  Hilary  Pfraengle,  O.  S.  B.,  for  eight  or  ten  years 
President  of  St.  Vincent’s  College,  Penn.,  has  been  made  an 
Abbot. 

Princeton  wishes  to  bloom  into  a University. 

Wesleyan  University  has  been  editorially  agitating  the 
question  of  organizing  an  intercollegiate  newspaper  associa- 
tion. We  have  heard  it  affirmed  that  already  wires  connect 
the  sanctums  of  Yale  and  Harvard. 

The  New  York  Sun  numbers  among  the  members  of  its 
staff  thirty  college  graduates. 

Three  students  have  been  expelled  from  Dickenson  Col- 
lege for  throwing  stones  through  the  windows  of  the  building 
in  which  the  faculty  were  discussiug  the  Powells  hazing 
affair. 

Young  lady  students  sometimes  indulge  in  hazing;  wit- 
ness Maine  State  College,  where  two  young  ladies  were 
lately  suspended  for  the  offense. 

Cornell  has  abolished  compulsory  attendance  at  lectures 
and  recitations. 

A course  of  scientific  lectures  has  been  started  at  George- 
town College  under  the  auspices  of  the  Toner  Scientific 
Circle. 

The  Yale  Alumni,  of  New  York  City,  met  on  Dec.  17  at 
Delmonico’s.  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  who  has  the  honor  of 
being  first  President  of  Yale  University,  presided.  Mr. 
Chauncey  Depew  recreated  the  assembled  alumni  with  one 
of  his  after  dinner  addresses. 

Harkins,  of  Holy  Cross  College,  has  broken  the  record  in 
throwing  the  ball. 

The  San  Francisco  Monitor  devotes  four  columns  to  St. 
Ignatius’  College,  San  Francisco.  This  institution  numbers 
upwards  of  nine  hundred  students. 

A magnificent  new  building  is  in  process  of  erection  at 
St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College. 

The  Christian  Brothers  have  bought  Charlier  Institute  at 
a cost  of  $130,000. 

Boston  College  is  having  an  interesting  course  of  public 
lectures  in  the  college  hall.  Fr.  Conaty  delivered  the  last 
address  on  the  present  condition  of  Ireland. 
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NOW  READY. 

THE  EiTHOLIgTE°M  BOOK”  For  1887. 


- TIEUE  — 


LLUSTRATED  CATHOLIC  FAIL!  ANNUAL 


FOR.  18  8 7. 


CONTENTS: 

A Ballad  of  Iscander-Beg ; James  Cardinal  Gibbons; 
The  Most  Rev.  Leonard  Neale,  D.  D.  ; The  Most  Rev. 
Ambrose  Marechal,  D.  D.  ; The  Most  Rev.  James  Whitfield 
D.  D.  ; The  Most  Rev.  Samuel  Eccleston,  D.  D.  ; Astro: 
nomical  Calculations  ; Days  of  Obligation,  Rates  of  Post- 
age ; Hierarchy  of  the  United  States  ; Calendars  ; Anagni  ; 
Father  Hermann  ; The  Old  Mission  of  San  Xavier  Del 
Bac  ; The  Heroine  of  Vercheres  ; Rev.  Augustine  J.  The- 
baud,  S.  J.  ; The  Jesuits  in  China  ; Cardinal  Taschereau  ; 
Roberto  de’ Nobili  ; Cardinal  Guibert  ; Dr.  Richard  Robert 
Madden  ; The  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Francis  Hendricken,  D. 
D.;  The  Right  Rev.  Peter  Joseph  Baltes,  D.  D.;  John  Dry- 
den;  Right  Rev.  Gregory  Lopez;  Mary  Alovsia  Hardey; 
The  Upper  Lake,  Killarney  ; Murillo  ; Chateaubriand  ; 
Gabriel  Franchere;  The  Templers;  The  Vatican  Library; 
The  Right  Rev.  Jeremiah  Francis  Shanahan,  D.  D. ; Herr 
Windthorst;  The  Stone  of  Destiny/  The  Poet- Earl;  The 
Crest  of  the  Geraldines;  The  Statistics  of  Irish  Emigration; 
The  Seventeen  Nevers. 

SAMPLE  COPIES,  $ 0 25. 


The  CaUiolic  Publication  Society  Company, 

LAWRENCE  KEHOE,  Manager, 

9 BARCLAY  STREET,  - NEW  YORK. 

English  Books  inigoi  ted  to  o>  der.  Catalogues  Jrte.  Send  for 
our  ALPHABETICAL  CA  TALOGUE  of  FOREIGN  BOOKS,  and 
a Catalogue  of  our  own  Publications. 


JOSEPH  P.  McHUGH  & CO., 

Upholsterers  and  Decorators, 

Invile  special  orders  requiring  correct  taste  and 
exact  workmanship, 

5 West  42  d Street,  first  house  from  5th  Avenue. 


WHITTEN’S 

Fordham  and  New  York  City  Express. 

None  but  competent  hands  employed. 


EDWARD  F.  HARTLEY, 

Shirt  Maker,  Men’s  Furnisher,  Hatter, 

UNTO-  2336  Tlxiur'cL  Atren-ae, 

Between  126th  and  127tli  Streets,  NEW  V'DR  FT 

TRUNKS  AND  SACS.  TROY  LAUNDRY. 

T-A-MCBS  O’KiAKTE, 

Contractor  and  Builder. 

Office,  704  EAST  134th  STREET, 

Residence,  700  E.  134th  St. 

Real  Estate  aixcL  Insiirance 


HORSLEY  BARKER’S 

Near  the  Depot,  FOTUOKEiXM,  IN'.  AT. 

OTIS  Sz  aOSSLIlTE,  ~ 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STEAM  PRESSED  SILT  GRAZED 

VITRIFIED  DRAIN  AND  SEWER  PIPE, 

New  York  Office  and  Yard,  East  1 38th  Street, 

Telephone  Call  70,  Harlem.  MOTT  HAVEN,  NEW  YORK. 

HENRY  M.  COFFIN, 

($  hemic,  t * anti  * IMpoi  hecaiu,, 

684  KINGSB1UDGE  HOAD, 

FORDHAM,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


O’SHAUGHNESSY  & SIMPSON, 

ahu  Mwii  Boofbbs* 

409  WEST  13th  STREET, 

Between  gth  and  10th  Avenues,  USTIEH'W  YORK 

Cornices,  Gutters,  Leaders,  and  Windows,  made  and  put  up. 
Jobbing  promptly  attended  to. 


DOHEJ 

FURNISHING  * UNDERTAKER, 

486  Willis  Avenue,  cor.  147th  St.,  New  York. 


Hearses  and  Coaches  to  let  at  all  hours. 


HOUSES  TO  LET. 


RENTS  COLLECTED. 


WM.  HE.  COFFIN, 

Money  to  Loan  on  Bond  and  Mortgage.  21th  Ward  Property  a Specialty. 

FORDHAM,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

ORDERS  RECEIVED  FOR  COAL  AND  WOOD. 

FULTON  WIRE  WORKS. 

WOOLEY  & CO., 

63  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y7,  Retween  Gold  and  Cliff  Streets, 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Wire  Work,  Brass,  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth  of  every 
description.  Wire  Window  .Screens.  Nursery  Fenders^and  Fire  Guards, 
Sieves,  Riddles,  Coal  and  Sand  Screens. 


ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE, 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


This  College  enjoys  the  powers  of  a University,  and  is 
conducted  by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the  attainment  of  a complete 
Classical  and  Commercial  Education. 

French  and  German  are  taught  without  charge. 

Spanish,  Music  and  Drawing  are  also  taught  by  compe- 
tent Professors.  But  for  these  branches  there  are  extra 
charges. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

Rev.  T.  J.  CAMPBELL,  S.  J., 

President. 
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DEHTX1X1T3  POP.  THE  TEETH. 

— =L>^An  Antiseptic  and  Detergent  Dentifrice.  —<-$=- — 

Removes  discolorations,  prevents  accumulations  of  tartar,  hardens  the  gums,  contains 
no  injurious  ingredients.  Prepared  by 

Dr.  W.  E.  ANDREWS,  Dentist, 

OFFICE  & LA  BORA  TORY , TREMONT , N.  V.  C. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


JAMES  OLWELL  & CO., 


— R olesaile  G-rocers,  pf 


181  West  Street,  JV\  Y 


liltni  LAR  WEEKLY  RETURNS. 

ELDEED  «SS  XX  ^ X.,  IE  XT  , 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

PISH  DEALERS, 

No  9 FULTON  MARKET, 

«v,neha™:  New  York. 


HENRY  HUSS.  JOHN  L.  HUSS. 

HUSS  BROS., 

■Me  HEBT  AimAMT,  jk 

_^£Gl^AMD  CENTRAL  DEPQJP..V 

Entrance  from  Waiting  Room  N.  Y.  N.  H.  & H.  R.  R. 

42d  Street  and  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 

T.  G.  F.  STUMPFEL, 

(Acknowledged  Champion) 

CU  T T IE  XE£  , 

COR.  42d  ST.  Sc  VANDERBILT  AVE., 

Under  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  TXrTB~t^7~  "X”OR.IE^I 


N.  B. — ASSISTED  BY  FIRST-CLASS  ARTISTS  ONLY. 


J.  J.  POWER. 


— jeM.  TRAVIS  8i  CO.<a^ 

Commission  Merchants  & Dealers 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  and  Bananas. 

Terms  Cash.  92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.Y 


JOHU  WOODS, 

Dealer  in  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 


Fulton  Street  Side, 


89  & 90  Washington  Market, 


NEW  YORK. 


G.  HERBERMANN, 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANT 


314  Washington  St., 

Bet.  Duane  & Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORK 

OIOOiLlT, 

DEALER  IN 

Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Japans,  Glues,  Brushes,  Fine  Colors, 

MACHINERY  OILS,  ETC. 

769  Second  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

tohunt  MDDPHiir, 

Carpenter  • arjd  • J3  Ulldep; 

155  & 157  E.  44TH  STREET, 

Bet. .Lexington  and  3d  Avenues,  NEW  YORK 


R.  M.  WALTERS’  NARVESEN  PIANO. 

University  Place,  corner  12th  Street,  New  York. 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M.  Walters  of  University  Place,  cor. 
12th  Street,  is  meeting  with  great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla,  leader  for  many  years  of  the  7th  Regiment  Band  used 
Qne  of  these  instruments  in  his  house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those 
wishing  to  make  a suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing  better  could  be  offered 
than  one  of  these  handsome  Cabinet  Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a 
large  assortment  of  New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs 

Always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special  credit. 

-4»lfrsuline  * Academy,#- 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 

Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 

Washing  and  bedding $142  50 

Music 30  00 

F.  BECHSTEIR  & CAMP, 

CURERS  AND  PACKERS  OF 

FIDE  FDOVISIOITS, 

152  & 153  WEST  ST., 

Near  Barclay  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

TELEPHONE,  434  JOHX. 


J.  D.  GILMOR  & CO., 


El  IE 


203  GREENWICH  STREET,  . NEW  YORK. 

PHILIP  DUFFY’S 


Fordham  hr  Hotels 


-iTtE-A-ns  the  eefot- 


Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all  lyjurs.  Livery 
Stable  attached. 

HARRINGTON  & 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

770,  772,  774  FIRST  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

S.  STINER  & CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 



037-sters  and  Clams,  f§3~ 

PICKLED  OR  PLAIN, 

Nos.  859  Sc  860  Washington  Fish  Market,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  following  books  may  be  had  at  the  College  : 

ompendium  Logicae  et  Metaphysicae. 
lementa  Philosophiae  Moralis. 
vidences  of  Religion, 
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recepts  of  Literature, 
ollege  Prayer  Book. 


By  Rev.  L.  Jouin,  S.  J. 


By  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.  J. 


Apply  to  TREASURER, 

St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 


Vol.  V.  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  February,  1887.  No.  5, 


SONG  OF  THE  EAR  VEST. 

He  who  sovveth  in  blessings,  shall  also  reap  of  blessings.” —I I.  Cor.,  IX  , 6. 

Standing  tiptoe  on  the  hills, 

With  her  welcome  to  the  clay, 

Singing  from  the  wakening  rills. 

Or  from  where  soft  zephyrs  play, 

This  the  message  Spring-time  brings, 

This  the  song  she  ever  sings, — 

Plant  your  grain,  bright  seeds  of  gold, 

And  before  the  year  is  told, 

They’ll  be  thousand  fold. 

Open-armed,  the  sweet-breath’d  earth 
Hides  in  fruitful  graves  the  seed, 

Till  to  new  life,  death  gives  birth. 

Then,  in  spite  of  tare  and  weed. 

Noiseless,  slow,  come  forth  the  leaves 
That  will  crown  the  golden  sheaves. 

Noiseless  as  Truth’s  growth  sublime, 

All  will  reach  the  ripened  prime 
In  God’s  own  good  time. 

When  at  last  the  harvest  sun 

Shines  on  wealth  of  garnered  grain, 

Glad  with  thought  of  guerdon  won, 

Harvesters  sing  out  amain, — 

Lo,  the  harvest’s  reaped  at  last, 

Grown  from  seeds  weak  hands  had  cast ; 

But  we  toiled  with  hopeful  breast, 

Knowing  if  we  wrought  our  best, 

God  would  do  the  rest. 

Brothers,  this  is  harvest-time, 

This  the  year  that  crowns  the  years  ; 

Of  five  decades  gone,  the  prime, 

Reached  through  fears  and  toil  and  tears. 

Storms  have  spared  not,  clouds  have  low'red, 

But  the  God  whom  we  adored 

Sent  the  storm  and  launched  the  cloud. 

E’en  thus  blessing  where  we  ploughed, 

Trustful,  patient-browed. 

Let  us  look  the  harvest  o’er, — - 
There  we’ll  see  the  Future’s  seed, 

There  we’ll  find  the  Past’s  rich  store, 

There  we'll  learn  the  Present's  need. 

In  each  grain  is  writ  the  toil, 

Pain  of  body,  soul-turmoil, 

Sleepless  nights  and  restless  days, 

Starts  and  moans  and  dread  dismays 
Which  this  day  repays. 


Fifty  years  we  count  the  past. 

Counting  on  the  dial’s  face  ; 

But  the  depth  and  volume  vast 

Earth-made  marks  can  never  trace. 

Fifty  years  of  goodly  growth, 

Fifty  years  of  scorn  of  sloth, 

Work  with  God,  and  work  for  man, 

Wrought  as  only  strong  hearts  can, 

Since  our  life  began. 

Fifty  years  we  look  behind  ; 

But  before,  no  bound  in  view,— 

Only  He  who  leads  the  blind 
Knows  the  good  we  yet  may  do. 

Of  dead  years  we  are  the  heirs. 

Reaping  fruits  of  others’  cares. 

Pledging  here  to  do  our  part 
As  they  did  who,  far  apart, 

Here  join  hand  and  heart. 

In  the  bright  South  first  they  met; 

There,  where  warm  hearts  warmest  glow, 
Pledged  they  that  a coronet 
On  their  Queen  they  would  bestow. 

There,  where  noblest  purpose  thrives, 

Knit  they  all  their  strong  young  lives; 

To  the  Virgin  these  they  gave. 

Made  each  heart  her  willing  slave, 

Even  to  the  grave. 

*Gold  and  pearls  are  common  things 
That  are  met  at  every  turn  ; 

But  pure  lips  where  wisdom  clings 
Are  a rare  and  priceless  urn. 

Thus  they  said,  and  vowed  thenceforth 
Pure  as  snows  that  love  the  North 
Should  be  every  word  and  thought. 

Should  be  every  act  they  wrought, 

Every  joy  they  sought. 

Through  ten  years,  'neath  Southern  skies 
Grew  their  brotherhood  and  fame  ; 

Then,  where  Northland  tempests  rise 
To  the  Rose  Hill’s  crown  they  came. 

Here  through  forty  years  they  throve. 

Blessed  by  John,  the  saint  of  love, 

Wishing  lives  some  good  might  preach, 

Hoping  deaths  some  truth  might  teach, 

More  than  human  speech. 

Some  stretch  dead  hands  from  the  grave  ; 

Some  yet  live  in  manhood’s  prime  ; 

* There  is  gold  and  a multitude  of  jewels  ; but  the  lips  of  knowledge  are  a 
precious  vessel  — Prov.  XV.,  2 5. 
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Some  with  youth’s  fond  hopes  grow  brave  ; 

All  meet  here  at  this  glad  time. 

Lusty  youth  and  grand  old  age 
Throng  to  read  the  wondrous  page 
Of  our  heritage. 

But,  my  brothers,  let  us  ask, — 

Is  naught  left  for  us  to  do  ? 

Noble  blood  and  race  bring  task. 

From  the  future  we  must  hew 
Noble  lives  that  will  not  shame 
What  we  have  of  noble  name. 

Sons  of  sires  who  worked  their  work, 

Let  us  not  our  duty  shirk, 

Though  to  death  it  irk. 

Then,  when  lips  that  are  to  be 
In  the  years  as  yet  unborn 
Shall  sing  out  their  jubilee. 

Our  lives  may  that  day  adorn. 

We  shall  live  as  true  men  live, — ■ 

Having  hearts  that  can  forgive, 

But  with  souls  that  dare  to  brand 
Wrong  as  wrong  in  every  land. 

Though  the  world  withstand. 

We  shall  count  our  lives  as  naught 
When  there’s  duty  to  be  done, 

Deeming  it  as  meanly  bought 

If  by  wrong  from  death  ’twere  won, — 
Knowing,  too,  ’tis  grandly  great 
In  the  deeds  it  may  create, 

In  the  lives  it  may  incite 
To  wax  strong  in  noble  fight 
For  the  cause  of  right. 

This  our  aim, — to  do  our  part. 

And  our  duty's  depths  exhaust; 

On  our  lips  to  wear  our  heart, 

Speaking  truth  whate’er  the  cost ; 

From  sin’s  crooked  paths  to  turn, 

Where  men’s  lives  like  stubble  burn, 
Striving  hard  with  main  and  might 
E’er  to  keep  within  our  sight 
God,  our  master-light. 

All  may  not  be  heroes  great, 

But  all  may  be  noble  men  ; 

Some  kings  have  nor  throne  nor  state 
Save  that  reached  by  God’s  sole  ken  ; 
And  their  paeans  loud  are  sung 
Though  not  named  on  mortal  tongue. 

For  of  men  the  good  are  kings, 

Though  they  wear  not  purple  things 
Or  gold  signet-rings. 

Princes  of  the  blood  are  we, 

For  our  Mother  is  a Queen  ; 

And  at  this  our  Jubilee 

We  should  wear  a princely  mien. 

Hearts  are  harder  ruled  than  realms, 

For,  when  passion  overwhelms, 

If  the  heart  be  only  clay 
It  will  crumble  fast  away 
At  the  first  dismay. 

But  souls  in  God’s  love  secure 
Passion’s  fire  can  only  purge  ; 

And  if  hearts  will  but  endure. 

Triumph-crowned  they  must  emerge. 

So  each  year  that  steals  away 
Will  bring  ever  stronger  sway  ; 

For,  when  throned  on  Virtue’s  rock, 

Men  may  scorn  earth’s  every  shock, 

And  at  passions  mock. 

I have  wro.ught  a feeble  rhyme 
Of  the  seedling  sown  of  old  ; 

I_have  sung  the  harvest-time. 

And  its  gain  a thousandfold. 

• And  from  out  the  grave  of  years 
Echo,  whispering  to  my  ears, 

Tells  how  Faith,  like  sweet  spring  rain. 
Kept  alive  the  growing  grain, — 

Our  grand  Faith  that  in  its  train 
Counts  the  big  in  heart  and  brain  ; 


’Gainst  which,  toiling  e’er  in  vain, 

Maniac  men  and  demons  strain. 

Still  it  stands,  through  throe  and  pain, 

Helping  man  his  end  to  gain, 

Till  the  soul  without  a stain 
Sings  its  God  in  glad  refrain, 

Crowned  amid  its  peers. 

Charles  A.  Wingerter,  ’87. 


ARTHUR  STEWART. 

A COLLEGE  STORY. 

Howe’er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 
Tis  only  noble  to  be  good  ; 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  about  the  house  where 
the  Stewart  family  lived.  It  was  a plain  and  somewhat  anti- 
quated brick  building  of  two  stories,  which  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  assign  to  any  particular  style  of  architecture. 
It  was  not  situated  on  the  most  fashionable  street  of  Welton, 
nor  even  in  the  fashionable  quarter;  neither  would  any  one 
have  called  it  the  most  pretentious  house  on  its  own  street. 
Yet  there  was  about  it  a snug,  home-like  appearance  that 
could  not  fail  to  strike  even  the  casual  observer.  It  was  one 
of  a class  that  is  fast  disappearing  from  our  large  cities  ; one 
of  those  old  fashioned  homes  that  are  built  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  street  and  protected  from  unwarranted 
intrusion  by  a neat  picket  fence.  There  is  always  surround- 
ing such  houses  an  air  of  retirement  and  privacy  that  is 
entirely  wanting  in  the  blocks  and  flats  with  which  modern 
enterprise  has  made  us  familiar.  A small  gate,  only  distin- 
guishable by  its  height  from  the  rest  of  the  fence,  opened  on 
a wide  gravelled  walk,  which  led  to  the  front  door  of  the 
mansion.  Near  the  door  it  branched  off  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left  ; on  the  right  it  led  around  to  the  rear  of  the  house  ; 
on  the  left  to  another  and  smaller  door,  the  entrance  to  a 
wing  a single  story  in  height,  whose  sharp  gables  presented 
a striking  contrast  to  the  mansard  roof  of  the  main  section. 
A wide  piazza,  evidently  of  later  date  than  the  house  itself, 
ran  around  both  the  main  section  and  the  wing.  A well-kept 
green  lawn,  not  entirely  free  from  irregularities,  surrounded 
the  house,  sloping  almost  imperceptibly  to  the  street.  On 
each  side  of  the  walk  flower-beds  had  been  planted  where 
geraniums,  fuchsias  and  other  common  plants  flourished  in 
great  profusion.  In  front  of  the  main  part  of  the  house,  not 
far  from  the  walk,  stood  a gigantic  willow  whose  drooping 
branches  very  effectually  protected  from  observation  the 
windows  behind  it.  In  one  corner  of  the  lawn  was  a large 
and  fruitful  cherry  tree,  whose  branches,  overhanging  the 
streetj  were  the  delight  of  all  the  small  boys  in  the  neighbor- 
hood during  the  cherry  season. 

It  was  a rainy  morning  of  early  summer  in  Welton;  a 
morning  on  which  umbrellas,  rubber-coats,  and  all  the  latest 
modern  appliances  seem  to  be  no  protection  from  the  steady, 
penetrating  downpour  from  the  skies.  Weary,  mud-bedrag- 
gled pedestrians,  passed  the  home  of  the  Stewarts  and  sighed 
as  they  thought  of  the  comfort  that  reigned  within  doors. 
The  hackman,  who  had  received  orders  to  drive  to  the 
Stewart  residence,  muffled  his  overcoat  more  closely  around 
him,  and  wondered  if  it  would  ever  stop  raining.  The  little 
street-Arab,  taking  advantage  of  the  weather  to  secure  an 
unmolested  feast  of  cherries,  wondered  who  was  the  pleasant, 
middle  aged  lady  that  alighted  from  the  hack  as  it  drew  up 
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in  front  of  the  Stewart  house.  She  could  not,  it  is  true,  be 
called  very  beautiful,  but  there  was  in  her  presence  that 
pleasant  air,  that  nameless  grace  that  is  often  more  attractive 
than  the  greatest  beauty.  As  she  stood  for  a minute,  shel- 
tered only  by  a light  parasol,  to  give  the  hackman  his  fee, 
the  front  door  of  the  house  opened  and  a youth  of  about 
seventeen -came  running  to  the  gate,  holding  over  his  head  a 
large  and  somewhat  faded  umbrella.  “Aunt  Clara,”  cried 
he,  “ we’ve  been  expecting  you  for  the  last  three  days.  What 
kept  you  so  long?”  “ Why,  Artie,”  replied  she,  “ your  letter 
reached  me  only  three  days  ago,  and  then  I had  some  little 
arrangements  to  make,  so  you  see  I couldn’t  come  any  sooner. 
But  how  tall  and  good-looking  you’ve  grown  since  I saw  you 
last.”  “I’m  glad  you  think  so,”  returned  he,  “and  I hope 
its  true.  But  anyway  let’s  hurry  on  to  get  into  the  house  out 
of  this  bothersome  rain.”  When  they  had  reached  the  steps 
of  the  piazza,  the  door  was  opened  and  a portly  gentleman 
and  a lady  apparently  of  middle  age  came  out  on  the  piazza 
to  meet  them.  After  the  usual  greetings  on  both  sides,  the 
whole  party  retired  into  the  house  when  Aunt  Clara  was  at 
once  conducted  to  her  room  to  dress  for  breakfast.  The 
Stewarts  in  the  meantime  betook  themselves  to  a room  which 
they  called  the  sitting-room,  a sort  of  drawing-room  and 
library  combined.  Mr.  Stewart  was  soon  intently  engaged 
in  the  perusal  of  the  financial  news  contained  in  the  columns 
of  the  morning  newspaper.  As  he  sat  there,  entirely  absorbed 
in  the  paper. before  him,  the  furrows  in  his  cheeks  and  the 
wrinkles  on  his  brow  plainly  showed  that  his  had  not  always 
been  the  comfortable  position  that  he  now  enjoyed.  The 
son  of  a poor  Scotch  Catholic  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  Charles 
Stewart,  with  no  other  treasure  than  the  faith  of  his  fathers 
and  his  own  shrewd  Scotch  head,  had  early  emigrated  to 
America  to  seek  the  fortune  which  his  native  country  denied 
him.  In  the  great  seaport  of  Hamford  he  happened  to  meet 
a Scotchman,  named  McGregor,  who  had  known  his  father 
in  the  old  country  and  who,  like  him,  was  a Catholic. 
McGregor,  taking  pity  on  the  friendless  youth,  took  him  to 
his  own  home  in  Welton,  and  employed  him  as  errand  boy 
in  a large  dry  goods  store  in  which  he  was  the  senior  partner. 
Young  Stewart,  however,  did  not  long  remain  in  this  humble 
position  ; the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping 
which  he  had  managed  to  pick  up  in  Scotland,  soon  pro- 
cured him  a place  in  the  firm’s  office.  Here  he  made  him- 
self so  useful  that  he  was  promoted  step  by  step  until  he 
obtained  the  position  of  head  bookkeeper  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven.  Two  years  after,  his  employer  and  friend,  Mr. 
McGregor,  died  of  a cold,  which  he  had  contracted  from 
exposure  and  which  had  settled  on  his  lungs.  He  had  an 
unmarried  daughter,  who  had  been  very  kind  to  young 
Stewart  since  he  had  been  in  her  father’s  employ.  Left 
almost  alone  in  the  world  by  her  father’s  death,  she  easily 
listened  to  young  Stewart’s  advances  and  about  one  year 
afterwards  they  were  married  and  purchased  the  residence 
on  Stone  street,  which  they  now  occupied.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  remaining  partner  of  the  firm  of  McGregor  & 
Smith,  wishing  to  retire  from  business,  young  Stewart  became 
his  purchaser  and  successor,  giving  his  notes  at  one,  two  and 
three  years.  These  he  had  been  enabled  to  pay  within  the 
specified  time;  and  thus  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  he  was  the 
sole  owner  of  the  largest  dry-goods  store  in  the  populous 
city  of  Welton.  After  the  trials  and  struggles  of  his  early 


life,  it  was  but  to  be  expected  that  his  heart  and  hand  would 
be  ever  extended  to  help  the  needy  and  unfortunate.  And 
so  it  was;  it  was  a well-known  fact  that  more  than  one  now 
prosperous  merchant  of  Welton  owed  his  present  prosperity 
to  the  timely  aid  which  he  had  received  from  Chas.  Stewart. 
He  was  a man  universally  respected  and  esteemed;  yet  he 
uniformly  rejected  all  offers  by  the  acceptance  of  which  he 
might  have  gained  political  honors.  As  he  himself  said,  he 
cared  little  for  anything  but  his  religion,  his  home  and  his 
business;  and  he  accordingly  refused  to  accept  all  offices  of 
public  trust  which  might  in  any  way  tend  to  draw  his  atten- 
tion away  from  them.  He  had  the  highest  idea  of  the 
supreme  benefits  conferred  by  education;  “ Look  at  me,”  he 
would  say,  “ what  would  I be  to-day,  if  I hadn’t  managed  to 
pick  up  a little  knowledge  in  bonnie  Scotland.”  He  had 
accordingly  given  his  son  Arthur  the  best  education  that 
Welton  afforded  and  had  been  a most  watchful  observer  of 
his  progress  in  his  studies.  Whenever  Arthur,  tired  and  dis- 
couraged at  his  continual  plodding  on  the  road  to  knowledge, 
would  give  vent  to  his  feelings,  “ Keep  it  up,  Arthur,”  his 
father  would  say,  “ next  to  religion,  knowledge  is  the  best  of 
all.”  Arthur  Stewart,  however,  like  most  boys,  could  not  see 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  poring  over  the  endless 
“ ivrevdnv  ktfeAavvei”  of  Xenophon,  in  listening  to  Cicero 
pouring  out  his  wrath  on  Catiline,  or  in  following  the  adven- 
tures of  the  prosaic  “ Pius  PEneas.”  He  had  just  completed 
the  four  years’ course  followed  in  the  Welton  High  School,  a 
school  which  had  attained  a merited  reputation  for  excel- 
lency. He  had  exerted  himself  to  make  a fair  record  in  his 
classes  more  to  please  his  father,  his  conscience  told  him, 
than  from  any  other  motive.  He  was  not  an  extraordinarily 
smart  boy  but  at  the  same  time  was  very  far  from  being  a 
dunce.  Though  he  was  graduated  with  honor  at  the  end  of 
his  course  in  the  high  school,  yet  his  conscience  smote  him 
for  not  having  made  a better  record,  as  he  knew  he  could 
have  done;  and  whenever  his  father  praised  him,  as  he  often 
did,  for  his  success  in  school,  he  was  unconsciously  heaping 
coals  of  fire  on  Arthur’s  head. 

During  his  last  year  in  the  high  school,  it  had  been  decided 
that  Arthur  was  to  go  to  college  in  the  ensuing  fall.  Arthur 
was  not  averse  to  this  arrangement,  since  he  was  “sick  of 
Welton,”  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  and  the  change  would 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  new 
scenes  and  new  faces  ; besides  he  was  eager  to  show  his 
father  that  he  could  do  better  than  he  had  done  in  the  high 
school.  With  this  new  motive  of  vanity  he  had  determined 
that  while  in  college  he  would  study  earnestly  and  steadily 
to  leave  behind  him  a better  record  than  he  had  in  the  high 
school.  It  had  been  decided  that  Arthur  was  to  go  to  college, 
but  where  ? That  was  the  question  that  puzzled  Mr.  Stew- 
art. He  was  not  willing  to  take  upon  himself  the  sole 
responsibility  of  this  momentous  decision.  He  could,  how- 
ever, receive  little  or  no  assistance  in  the  matter  from  his 
wife  ; for  she,  though  a most  excellent  mother,  possessed 
neither  the  sagacity  nor  the  knowledge  necessary  to  make 
the  required  choice.  Mr.  Stewart  had  accordingly  decided 
to  summon  to  his  aid  his  wife’s  sister,  Clara,  on  whose  good 
judgment  he  knew  that  great  reliance  could  be  placed.  She 
had  accordingly  “come  on”  from  Hamford  where  she  was 
living  with  her  husband  and  an  only  son,  a little  younger 
than  Arthur  Stewart.  She  was  in  the  main  a strong-minded, 
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sensible  woman,  but  not  entirely  without  her  foibles  and 
weaknesses.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  was  the 
exclusive  confidence  which  she  felt  in  the  general  good  char- 
acter of  the  American  youth.  It  was  her  belief  that,  no 
matter  how  great  might  be  the  change  in  after  life,  an  Ameri- 
can boy  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  possessed,  as  an  essen- 
tial quality  of  his  character,  an  innate  tendency  towards 
everything  that  is  good  and  beautiful.  Never  would  she 
allow  this  theory  to  be  attacked  in  her  presence  without 
making  a strenuous  defense  of  it ; and  even  if  pressed  to 
extremity  by  the  recounting  of  numerous  instances  of  youth- 
ful depravity,  no  greater  acknowledgement  could  be  forced 
from  her  than  the  remark,  “ There’s  no  fold  without  its  black 
sheep.”  It  is  easily  seen  that  this  theory  made  her  a somewhat 
questionable  adviser  in  the  important  matter  on  which  she  had 
been  called  to  consult.  Mr.  Stewart  knew  of  this  peculiar 
doctrine  of  hers  and  saw  that  it  would  probably  detract  from 
the  value  of  her  counsel;  but  he  thought  at  the  same  time 
that  her  shrewdness  could  not  fail  to  be  of  assistance,  and 
besides,  he  flattered  himself  that  his  otvn  power  of  discretion 
would  not  be  altogether  useless  in  the  matter. 

In  about  half  an  hour  Aunt  Clara  appeared,  looking  remark- 
ably fresh  after  her  journey.  A moment  afterwards  break- 
fast was  announced  and  the  family  retired  to  the  dining-room 
where  the  conversation  was  confined  to  the  small  talk  natural 
after  a long  separation,  and  the  great  question  was  not  even 
broached.  Wm.  H.  McClintock,  ’88. 

( To  be  continued i) 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A GRIME. 

On  the  eve  of  December  2 2d,  1886,  while  witnessing  the 
representation,  on  our  stage,  of  Shakespeare’s  immortal 
drama,  “ Macbeth,”  I was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  princi- 
pal characters  were  of  social  distinction,  gentle  manners,  and 
noble  blood.  Macbeth  was  a soldier,  famed  for  his  loyalty 
and  valor  ; Lady  Macbeth  a lady  of  culture  and  refinement. 
If  Macbeth  was  highly  chivalrous,  Lady  Macbeth  was  equally 
gifted.  If  Macbeth  was  admired  for  his  courage,  so  was  Lady 
Macbeth  for  her  gentle,  refined  manners. 

Then  the  atrocity  of  the  crime  revealed  itself  to  me  ; its 
manner  of  execution,  under  the  sacred  guise  of  hospitality  ; 
so  that,  as  the  plot  unwound  itself,  I was  at  first  surprised, 
then  amazed,  until  finally,  my  curiosity  being  thoroughly 
aroused,  I determined  to  examine  and  trace  this  crime  from 
its  beginning  through  its  plot  and  catastrophe.  Thus,  gentle 
reader,  was  I led  to  bring  before  you  the  results  of  my  study, 
which  I now  submit  to  you  for  perusal. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  according  to  lineal  descent, 
Macbeth  was  equally  entitled  to  the  throne  with  Duncan, 
and  that  only  by  a vote  of  the  people  was  Duncan  crowned 
king  ; thus  we  can  comprehend  how  natural  it  was  for  Mac- 
beth to  conceive  a feeling  of  envy  toward  Duncan. 

So,  when  he  was  returning  home  from  Norway,  flushed 
with  victory,  how  can  we  censure  him  for  lending  an  ear  to 
the  witches’  prophecies  ? Yet  at  first  he  made  a faint  struggle. 
See  how  he  greets  the  weird  sisters’  suggestions: 

“ The  thane  of  Candor  lives, 

A prosperous  gentleman  ; and  to  be  king 
Stands  not  within  the  prospects  of  belief, 

No  more  than  to  be  of  Candor.” 


He  will  not  harken  to  them  at  first ; but  when  Angus,  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  hails  him  “ thane  of  Candor,”  he  begins 
to  yield  himself  to  the  suggestions  of  temptations  : Macb. 
[aside] — Glamis  and  thane  of  Candor:  the  greatest  is  yet 
behind. 

He  is  stayed  somewhat  in  his  final  yielding,  by  Banquo’s 
speech : 

“ The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths, 

Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray’s 
In  deepest  consequence.” 

He  communes  with  himself,  hesitates,  wishing  but  not  dar- 
ing, until,  in  Act  I.,  Scene  IV.,  Duncan  proclaims  his  son 
Malcolm  “ Prince  of  Cumberland”  (which  title  is  given  to  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  Scottish  throne),  when  he  resolves  to 
ascend  the  throne  by  crime,  if  necessary.  He  makes  this 
resolve  in  the  following  speech  : 

“ The  Prince  of  Cumberland  ! That  is  a .step 
On  which  I must  fall  down  or  else  oe’r-leap, 

For  in  my  way  it  lies.” 

The  effect  on  Macbeth,  produced  by  the  anticipation  of 
the  deed,  may  be  inferred  from  the  letter  to  his  wife,  detail- 
ing to  her  his  victories,  and  the  prophetic  greetings  of  the 
witches.  He  closes  thus  : — “ This  have  I thought  good  to 
deliver  thee,  dearest  partner  of  my  greatness,  that  thou  might- 
est  not  lose  the  dues  of  rejoicing,  by  being  ignorant  of  what 
greatness  is  promised  thee.  Lay  it  to  thy  heart,  and  fare- 
well.” 

See  him  now  in  the  midst  of  the  temptations  ; his  noble 
mind  revolts  at  the  idea  of  murdering  one  who  has  so  unre- 
servedly cast  himself  upon  his  loyalty  and  hospitality  : — 

‘ ' if  the  assassination 

Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  his  surcease,  success  ; that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all,  and  the  end  all  here, 

But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, — 

We’d  jump  the  life  to  come. — * * * * 

********* 

* * * He’s  here  in  double  trust  : 

First,  as  I am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject, 

Strong  both  against  the  deed  ; then,  as  his  host, 

Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 

Not  bear  the  knife  myself.” 

Then  that  speech  of  Banquo’s  stalks  before  him  once  more, 
like  a warning  spirit,  bidding  him  desist  from  this  black 
deed  : — 

“ The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths; 

Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray’s 
In  deepest  consequence.” 

Here  follows  a severe  conflict  between  his  better  and  his 
more  ambitious  nature,  in  which  the  better  nature  finally 
comes  off  victorious  ; but  who  is  this  that  now  appears  upon 
the  scenes  ? It  is  his  wife,  who  taunts  him  bitterly  for  wish 
ing  to  “ proceed  no  further  in  this  business,”  until  finally^ 
stung  to  madness  by  her  scorn,  he  consents  to  the  deed  : — 
Lady  AI. — Was  the  hope  drunk 

Wherein  you  dressed  yourself  ? hath  it  slept  since  ? 

And  wakes  it  now  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ? * * * * 

* * * * Art  thou  afeared 

To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valor 

As  thou  wert  in  desire?  Wouldst  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteemest  the  ornament  of  life, 

And  live  a coward  in  thine  own  esteem  ; 

Letting  J dare  not  wait  upon  I would, 

Like  the  poor  cat  i’  the  adage  ? 

****  i=  * * * 
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Macb. — I am  settled,  and  bend  up 

Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 

In  Act  II.,  Scene  I.,  we  find  him  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
deed  : — 

“ Is  this  a dagger  I see  before  me. 

The  handle  towards  my  hand  ? Come,  let  me  clutch  thee, 

I have  thee  not,  and  yet  I see  thee  still. 

Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight?  or  art  thou  but 
A dagger  of  the  mind,  a false  creation, 

Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  ?” 

In  the  same  scene  he  commits  the  murder.  He  confesses 
the  crime  in  these  words  : 

“ I have  done  the  deed.” 

But,  “ being  in,”  he  goes  through  every  crime  that  seems 
to  him  necessary  to  sustain  his  ill-gotten  power. 

Lady  Macbeth  was  a lady  of  slight  physical  frame  (she 
speaks  of  her  “ little  hand”),  but  strong  will.  She  staked  her 
very  existence  on  attaining  the  crown,  and  having  willed  the 
end,  accepts  the  necessary  means.  How  little,  though,  does 
she  enjoy  that  which  she  has  purchased  at  the  price  of  her 
soul  ? The  sad  narrative  in  the  drama  tells  us.  Her  brain 
becoming  diseased,  she  is  possessed  night  and  day  with  the 
thought  of  what  she  has  done,  and  especially  at  night,  when 
the  will  is  sleeping,  that  terrible  spectre  haunts  her,  drags  her 
to  her  feet,  compels  her  to  walk  with  sightless  eyeballs  through 
the  palace,  and  to  wash  “unceasingly”  the  hands  which  the 
“ multitudinous  seas”  could  not  cleanse.  Finally,  she  gives 
up  this  terrible  struggle,  and  dies  of  that  “ utter  collapse  of 
the  nervous  system”  called  a broken  heart.  She  has  given 
her  whole  life  for  that  which  she  can  neither  hold  or  enjoy. 

Mr.  Kellogg  makes  the  following  observation  : — “Macbeth 
has  long  envied  the  dead  whom  he  has  sent  to  silence  ; but 
he  dies,  like  a soldier,  on  the  battlefield,  and  with  harness  on 
his  back.  He  fights,  however,  as  a wild  beast  fights,  without 
the  smallest  hope  of  victory  ; and  the  last  combat  is  in  reality 
an  execution.” 

Both  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  have  a conscience  ; and 
this  conscience  kills  Lady  Macbeth,  while  it  but  goads  her 
husband  on  to  other  crimes.  To  them,  the  murder  of  Duncan 
was  to  be  an  easy  passage  from  nobility  to  royalty.  Lady 
Macbeth  accepts  it  as  such,  while  to  the  unrepenting  usurper 
it  simply  unveiled  an  opening  for  further  crimes  ; to  him,  the 
“ assassination”  could  not  “ trammel  up  the  consequences;” 
it  was,  on  the  contrary,  as  Mr.  Kellogg  very  fitly  states,  “ a 
living  seed  which  produced  fruit  of  misery  an  hundredfold.” 
After  the  crime,  Macbeth’s  life  was  utterly  hollow  and  object- 
less ; it  was  as  a tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
but  completely  empty  of  significance. 

Lady  Macbeth’s  death  occurred  before  that  of  her  husband. 
This  is  a judicious  stroke  of  the  author  ; for  her  death  seems 
to  touch  Macbeth  in  the  only  spot  where  he  retains  the  feel- 
ings of  a man,  and  some  sad,  deeply  pathetic,  elegiac  tones 
are  drawn  from  him  ; so  that  one  arises  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  history  a sadder  and  a wiser  man  : — 

Macb. — Wherefore  that  cry  ? 

Scyton — The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 

Macb. — She  should  have  died  hereafter. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 

Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ; 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 

The  way  to  dusty  death.  Out,  out,  brief  candle  ! 


Life’s  but  a walking  shadow,  a poor  player, 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 

And  then  is  heard  no  more  ; it  is  a tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 

Signifying  nothing. 

The  moral  in  Macbeth  has  been  commented  on  so  often, 
that  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  it  here.  Still  I cannot  finish 
without  saying  a word  about  the  lesson  which  this  powerful 
tragedy  teaches.  It  describes  better  than  any  sermon  how 
crime  leads  to  crime,  how  “ conscience  makes  cowards  of  us 
all.”  There  is  a value  in  Macbeth  and  the  other  tragedies  of 
Shakespeare  beyond  the  pure,  strong  language.  They  pic- 
ture life  as  it  is  and  not  as  the  diseased  imaginations  of 
second-class  novelists  would  have  it. 

A.  K.  D.  Johnson,  Eng., ’88. 


A BEAUTIFUL  CHARACTER  IN  A GREAT 
NOVEL. 

Few  characters  in  literature  afford  me  so  much  pleasure  in 
their  study  as  that  beautiful  creation  of  Cardinal  Newman, 
Callista.  Every  time  I turn  over  the  pages  in  which  she 
appears,  I discover  some  new  trait,  a formerly  unnoticed  turn 
in  one  of  her  sentences  develops  a new  phase,  and  I go  on 
reading,  studying,  admiring. 

Her  person  is  not  described  at  length.  It  is  simply  stated 
that  she  was  tall  and  slender,  with  all  the  cold,  calm  and 
repose  of  a Grecian  goddess  stamped  upon  her  beautiful 
face. 

It  has  been  hinted  that  the  Cardinal  has  unconciously  given 
some  of  his  own  qualities  to  his  beautiful  creation.  The 
winning  manner  which  drew  forth  love  from  all,  and  the 
nobility  and  commanding  carriage  are  alike  perceptible  in  the 
author  and  in  his  work.  But  it  is  her  many  noble  and  brilliant 
qualities  of  mind  which  give  the  most  pleasure  in  studying, 
Callista.  At  her  very  first  appearance  she  gives  evidence  of 
possessing  a strength  of  will  almost  masculine,  in  concealing 
for  so  long  a time  the  doubts  which  were  agitating  her  mind 
concerning  the  new  religion.  I allude  to  that  interview  with 
Agellius  in  which  she  tells  the  story  of  her  former  life.  Ten- 
derly recalling  her  native  shores  of  Greece,  she  contrasts  its 
art-loving,  intellectual  people  with  the  sordid,  money-grasp- 
ing inhabitants  of  Sicca.  But  the  charm  above  all  others 
that  Greece  possessed  for  her  was  this  : it  was  there  she  met, 
conversed  with,  and  lost  her  Christian  slave  Chione,  the  one 
being  whom  she  loved  more  than  any  other  on  earth  and 
whom  she  invests  with  more  sanctity  and  glory  than  she 
clothed  the  high  priests  and  vestal  virgins  of  her  religion  in. 
From  this  slave  she  gained  her  first  ideas  concerning  Chris- 
tianity. The  death  and  dying  words  of  Chione  left  a lasting 
impression  on  her  mind.  With  her  pagan  soul  she  could  not 
understand  how  any  one  could  be  happy  and  reconciled  on 
leaving  this  world  with  its  large  wealth  of  pleasures  and  enjoy- 
ments for  another  comparatively  unknown.  But  when  Chione 
told  her  of  the  divine  truths  of  her  religion,  of  the  Great 
Master  who  had  illustrated  them,  of  the  many  who  had  lived 
and  died  for  them,  then  she  could  distinguish  between  the 
deceit  and  hollow  mockery  of  her  own  and  the  beauty  of 
the  Christian  religion.  She  admitted  the  beauty  of 
these  tenets,  and  considered  Chione,  who  believed  and  prac- 
ticed them,  the  noblest  of  human  beings.  But  the  cold,  logical 
mind  of  her  Grecian  nature  demanded  proof  before  it  could 
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accept  them  as  true.  The  death  of  Chione  prevented  her 
immediate  conversion,  and  so  the  spark  of  Christianity  which 
the  poor  slave  had  excited  in  the  heart  of  Callista  glowed  but 
dimly.  Nevertheless  the  spark  had  been  ignited  ; it  needed 
only  a little  fanning  by  another  Chione  to  burst  forth  into  the 
brilliant  flame  of  Christian  faith. 

Leaving  her  dearly-loved  Greece,  Callista  journeyed  to 
Africa,  still  cherishing  deep  in  her  heart  the  words  of  her  now 
dead  Chione.  Eager  to  learn  more  of  his  wonderful  religion 
and  anxious  to  meet  more  of  its  followers,  she  conceals  all 
these  desires  with  so  much  tact  that  not  even  her  brother 
suspected  that  she  was  not  as  good  a pagan  as  walked  the 
streets  of  Sicca.  She  had  long  thrown  off  her  own  religion 
and  was  filled  with  doubts  concerning  that  of  the  Christians. 
This  is  the  state  of  her  mind  as  she  speaks  to  Agellius.  He 
little  suspects  that  the  beautiful  creature  to  whom  he  is 
speaking  and  whom  he  hopes  may  be  one  day  numbered 
among  the  Christians,  is  already  burning  with  a desire  to  learn 
more  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  From  Chione  she  had  learned 
to  picture  a Christian  as  a being  far  above  the  aims,  ambi- 
tion and  love  of  things  in  this  world,  and  poor  Agellius  in 
some  measure  destroys  this  fancy  by  his  offers  of  love.  Her 
feelings  then  can  be  no  better  expressed  than  in  the  words 
into  which  she  bursts,  “ Alas,  I might  have  worshipped  you 
if  you  had  not  prevented  it  by  worshipping  me.” 

The  next  time  she  appears  she  meets  with  one  better 
able  to  instruct  her  than  the  poor  husbandman  Agellius  in 
the  Bishop  Caecilius.  Having  fled  from  the  city  to  warn 
Agellius  of  the  rising  of  the  populace  against  the  Christians, 
she  arrives  at  his  house  to  find  him  gone,  and  the  holy 
Caecilius  calmly  awaiting  in  his  stead  the  approach  of  the 
enraged  mob,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  Christians. 

How  many  noble  qualities  does  she  not  manifest  by  this 
action,  a dauntless  courage,  and  a noble  desire  to  help  one 
of  a race  whom  she  had  once  almost  likened  to  a God.  How 
excited  she  is  when  she  finds  herself  in  the  presence  of  a 
priest  ! How  many  objections  she  pours  forth  to  him,  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  controverting  his  arguments,  as  for 
the  sake  of  hearing  her  objections  answered  ! And  then  in 
the  midst  of  all,  the  mob  rushes  in,  seizes  both,  and  carries 
them  off. 

Callista  is  thrown  into  prison  to  await  her  trial.  Even  now 
the  progress  of  her  conversion  is  somewhat  slow.  She  denies 
that  she  is  a Christian,  but  declines  to  offer  incense  to  the 
Gods.  The  latter  act  condemns  her.  Her  death  is  one  Iona 

O 

torture,  and,  when  the  soul  is  about  to  leave  the  body,  light 
flashes  upon  her  ; at  the  last  moment  she  “ sees,  understands, 
knows”  all  that  seemed  so  dark  to  her  before. 

Although  a pagan,  she  had  in  her  imagination  an  ideal 
human  being  and  that  was  a perfect  Christian.  Tired  of  the 
vanities  and  pleasures  of  a pagan  life,  she  lived  to  meet  her 
ideal,  a Christian  like  Chione,  whom  she  regarded  as  perfect, 
and  though  somewhat  disappointed  on  learning  that  all  Chris- 
tians were  but  mortal,  suffering  from  all  the  ills  and  passions 
to  which  flesh  is  heir,  she  died  one  of  their  number,  becom- 
ing in  the  end  her  own  ideal. 

J.  F.  Clare,  ’89. 
HERE  AND  THERE. 

It  has  been  the  sad  experience  of  all  newspaper  men  that 
the  gathering  in  of  locals  is,  after  the  selling  of  a college  paper, 


the  hardest  task  connected  with  college  journalism.  During 
the  winter  months  especially,  the  days  drag  on  without  leav- 
ing the  least  trace  or  mark  out  of  which  one  may  frame  a 
local.  Some  days  ago  the  editors  met  to  grapple  with  this 
difficulty,  and,  if  possible,  solve  it.  Many  were  the  solutions 
proposed  and  many  the  flaws  found  in  them.  At  last  a cer- 
tain editor  arose,  one  who  carries  about  a peculiar  organ, 
vulgarly  called  bump , for  solving  difficulties  and  making 
crooked  things  straight.  He  proposed  that  instead  of  insert- 
ing disconnected  paragraphs,  we  produce  each  month  a con- 
nected narration  running  through  the  succession  of  events 
from  issue  to  issue;  whereupon  the  assembled  editors  lifted 
up  their  voices  in  commendation.  Without  more  ado,  there- 
fore, let  us  rush  into  the  middle  of  things.  Some  one,  a few 
weeks  ago,  struck  upon  the  bold  idea  of  flooding  1st  Divi- 
sion base  field.  The  idea  spread,  and  soon  the  general  senti- 
ment was  that  1st  Division  field  must  be  flooded.  The  flood- 
ing began  and  continued  for  some  time;  but  there  was  a 
parched  spot  near  2d  Division  which  drank  in  the  water  in 
great  quantities.  Its  capacity  seemed  unlimited.  Still  the 
greater  part  of  the  field  was  soon  covered  and  then  there 
came  a frost,  a killing  frost,  which  lay  hold  of  the  liquid 
before  it  had  time  to  flow  towards  the  dry  spot  near  2d  Divi- 
sion. Then  the  skating  began  and  continued  for  a week  or 
more.  There  was  no  end  of  fancy  skating  and  Dutch  roll- 
ing and  other  kinds  of  rolling;  and  this  under  the  eyes  of  all. 
Turn  we  now  to  examination.  It  lasted  three  days,  “ count- 
ing on  the  dial’s  face,”  “ but  it’s  depth  and  volume  vast, 
earth-made  marks  can  never  trace.”  There  was  a great  deal 
of  suppressed  emotion  floating  around  in  the  air.  The  grand 
result  of  examination  and  term  combined  was  read  on  Tues- 
day, Feb.  rst.  Belles-Lettres  carried  off  the  class  honors, 
their  average  for  term  and  examination  being  79.  Two 
or  three  found  themselves  on  the  ragged  edge  of  49; 
but  they  are  nameless  here — “ de  victis  nil  nisi  bonum.”  A 
great  deal  has  been  said,  and  much  is  still  being  said,  about 
the  proposed  league.  We  hope  the  Lafayette  man,  who  has 
taken  the  matter  in  hand,  will  not  let  the  grass  grow  under 
his  feet.  Listen,  Rose  Hills  ! “ Thirty-six  men  (Lafayette) 

are  taking  the  base-ball  drill  in  the  gymnasium  four  times  a 
week.”  Thirty-six  men  ! Mr.  Kiernan,  take  our  advice  and 
begin  to  give  points.  Next  spring  you  will  meet  on  the 
arena  the  flower  of  thirty-six  trained  men.  Still  we  do  not  fear; 
with  our  three  trained  batteries,  we  will  not  let  a Lafayette 
man  see  2d  base.  But  what  are  the  old  Rose  Hills  doing  the 
while  ? Do  they  know  that  we  are  to  face  thirty-six  first-class 
baseball  men  next  spring  ? They  cannot  be  aware  of  it,  else 
they  would  send  us  something  in  the  way  of  substantial 
encouragement.  Where  is  Morgan  O’Brien,  who,  we  are 
told,  was  a marvel  among  college  boys  for  his  inexplicable 
under-hand  throw  ? Has  the  memory  of  the  old  days  for- 
saken him  outright?  What  has  become  of  Tom  Mac- 
Manus  who  helped  to  make  the  name  of  Rose  Hill  a terror 
to  every  nine  from  here  to  Harlem  bridge  ? Where  are  the 
Dohertys,  the  Aspells,  the  Giddings,  the  Meades,  the  Law- 
lesses, — and  George  Leitner,  great  names  in  their  day,  who 
handed  the  good  name  of  the  nine  from  one  to  another, 
without  stain  or  tarnish  ? Truly,  some  strange  forgetfulness 
has  seized  them. 

The  great  event  of  the  winter  was  the  celebration  of  the 
50th  Anniversary  of  the  Sodality.  The  morning  of  the  2d 
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of  Feb.  brought  with  it  a coid  drizzling  snow,  which  is 
acknowledged  by  all  military  authorities  as  bad  for  dry  pow- 
per;  so  the  cadets  were  forced  to  walk  about  in  white  gloves 
and  look  as  chivalrous  as  possible  without  their  weapons. 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  members  were  received  into  the  Sodal- 
ity at  the  mass  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  the  Faculty 
and  students  went  to  the  ist  Division  study  hall  to  witness  a 
semi-literary  entertainment,  which,  according  to  some  of  the 
older  Fathers,  was  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  St.  John’s. 
We  have  no  time  to  speak  of  the  entertainment  in  detail. 
The  general  satisfaction  will  gratify  the  young  men  more 
than  any  words  of  ours.  To  use  Fr.  Freeman’s  appropriate 
remark  on  the  occasion,  praise  from  us  would  be  but  an 
attempt  at  painting  the  lily  or  adding  a hue  to  the  carna- 
tion. The  statue  erected  to  commemorate  the  day  and  the 
fifty  years  that  have  passed,  stands  midway  between  the  music 
rooms  and  the  former  English  class  rooms.  It  looks  towards 
ist  Division  baseball  field.  May  it  look  thus  for  many 
years  to  come,  a sweet  reminder  that  Heaven  is  not  far 
removed  from  earth.  T he  Staff. 


VERSES. 

Written  after  visiting  a cottage  on  Fordham  Heights,  wherein  Edgar  Poe  wrote 
The  Raven , Annabel  Lee , Ulalume  and  many  another  weird  song. 

I was  straying  to-day  in  the  hollow, 

Straying  with  Psyche,  my  soul, 

And  I would  that  my  memory  could  follow 
Again  where  my  Phantasy  stole, 

Where  Psyche  and  Phantasy  stole. 

But  the  croak  of  a Raven  was  utter’d, 

And  startled  them  all  back  to  me  ; 

As  we  peer’d  up  the  hillside,  it  flutter’d 
And  perched  on  the  top  of  a tree, 

* On  the  brow  of  a sycamore  tree. 

And  we  saw,  in  the  sycamore’s  shadow, 

Something  that  seem’d  like  a tomb 

To  Psyche  and  me  in  the  meadow. 

And  it  stood  ’midst  a glory  and  gloom, 

Half  in  a glory  and  gloom. 

Then  memory  found  in  the  hollow 
A footprint  that  led  from  the  rill, 

And  together  with  memory  we  follow 
The  steps  in  the  sands  of  the  hill, 

Firm  in  the  sands  of  the  hill. 

There  is  one,  and  the  footstep  was  youthful, 

For  the  imprint  is  light  in  the  ground, 

And  memory’s  vision  is  truthful, 

For  the  star  of  A1  Aarif  she  found, 

In  the  footprint  A1  Aarif  she  found. 

There  is  one  where  a willow  is  weeping, 

’Tis  the  step  of  the  angel  Lenore, 

Which  she  press’d  ere  the  Raven  was  keeping 
Its  vigil  of  gloom  o’er  the  door, 

Its  dark  dismal  watch  o'er  the  door. 

In  the  depths  of  a misty  mid  region, 

And  just  at  the  wall  of  the  tomb, 

Is  a step  we  would  know  ’midst  a legion, 

’Tis  the  trace  of  the  weird  Ulalume, 

Of  the  beautiful  weird  Ulalume, 

Where  a ruby-red  asphodel  flourished  ; 

But  memory  first  was  at  fault, 


Till  she  found  that  the  flow’r  was  nourish’d 
By  a root  that  grew  out  from  the  vault. 

From  a heart  in  the  depths  of  the  vault. 

Then  the  Raven’s  hoarse  croak  was  reutter’d, 

It  startled  and  thrilled  my  heart’s  core, 

For  I heard  in  the  sound  that  it  mutter’d 
The  ominous  word  “ nevermore,” 

The  terrible  doom  “ nevermore.” 

Then  Psyche  and  Phantasy  left  me, 

And  memory  and  I were  alone ; 

And  it  seem’d  that  my  senses  bereft  me. 

For  the  Tomb  and  the  Raven  were  gone, 

At  last  the  grim  Raven  .vas  gone. 

In  their  stead  was  an  old-fashioned  cottage, 

Like  many  I read  of  before, 

With  a child  and  a plain  mess  of  pottage, 

Content  on  a stone  at  the  door, 

As  in  tales,  on  a stone  at  the  door. 

But  memory,  tho’  feeble  and  weary. 

Could  tell  me  a story  of  woe, 

For  she  knows  that  the  homestead  was  dreary, 

And  once  was  the  dwelling  of  Poe, 

The  home  of  the  weird  Edgar  Poe. 

But  we  open’d  the  gate  and  the  hinges 
Were  creaking — it  seem’d  like  a moan — - 
And  I knew  by  their  dark  mossy  fringes, 

It  was  long  since  he  left  them  alone. 

Left  them  complaining  alone. 

And  I saw  in  each  withering  flower, 

And  I heard  in  the  sycamore’s  sigh, 

And  I knew  by  his  desolate  bower. 

That  Edgar  had  left  them  to  die, 

Left  them  forever  to  die. 

Nevermore  would  the  moon’s  silver  beaming 
With  his  dismal  dark  spirit  condole  ; 

Nevermore  would  the  sun's  golden  gleaming 
Strive  to  burn  the  black  gloom  from  his  soul, 

Which  the  Raven  cast  over  his  soul. 

For  memory  knew  he  was  yearning 
To  soften  that  shadow  of  woe. 

But  the  blaze  of  the  sun  with  its  burning 
Couldn’t  brighten  the  spirit  of  Poe, 

The  Erebus-spirit  of  Poe. 

But  his  soul  ever  found  consolation 

When  he  breath’d  the  pure  air  of  St.  John’s, 

For  the  Fathers’  benign  conversation, 

He  said,  seem'd  to  loosen  his  bonds. 

His  soul’s  sombre,  shadowy  bonds. 

And  I ween,  when  the  woe  of  his  spirit 
Was  thickest  and  deepest  in  gloom, 

That  he  enter’d  her  precincts  to  cheer  it, 

Or  wistfully  watch’d  from  his  room. 

For  he  saw  her  domain  from  his  room. 

Then  the  creak  of  the  old  attic  shutter 
Call'd  Psyche  and  Phantasy  back, 

And  we  saw,  in  the  dark  curtains’  flutter, 

Pinions  all  glossy  and  black, 

The  Raven  all  glossy  and  black. 

And  again  did  this  bird  of  Disaster, 

Enter  and  perch  as  of  yore, 

In  search  of  its  dirge-singing  master, 

Whose  soul  it  would  gloom  nevermore, 

And  it  shriek’d  thro’  the  house,  “Nevermore.” 

And  startled  I fled  to  the  hollow, 

Fled  with  Psyche,  my  Soul, 

But  my  memory  never  could  follow 
Where  terrified  Phantasy  stole. 

In  horror,  where  Phantasy  stole. 

Chas.  E.  Simpson,  '88. 
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Do  you  like  our  screed,  good  readers  all  ? 

Do  our  vagrom  verses  ever  recall 
A glorious  day  or  an  hour  when 
You  flung  high  thoughts  from  a lusty  pen? 

Do  our  vagrom  verses  please  or  pall  ? 

Are  our  prose  and  periods  good  withal  ? 

Tell  us  quickly  and  tell  us  true. 

Whether  the  lines  we  write  for  you 
Are  worth  a dollar  a year  at  best, 

If  so,  good  sooth,  you  know  the  rest. 

* * * 

We. call  attention  to  a letter  addressed  to  the  Alumni  and 
friends  of  St.  John's  and  the  Rose  Hills,  which  will  be  found 
in  another  column.  St.  John’s  has  ever  found  glory  on  the 
baseball  field  and  it  would  be  hard  lines  if  the  present  grand 
opportunity  for  further  distinguishing  herself  there  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  unemployed  simply  because  those  who 
can  help  the  Rose  Hills  materially  at  the  present  moment 
should  fail  to  do  so.  We  refer  the  letter  to  the  careful 
perusal  and  consideration  of  every  old  St.  John’s  boy;  and 
we  hope  that  such  perusal  and  consideration  will  not  be 
without  visible  effect. 


The  Christmas  holidays  had  been  driven  into  the  far  past 
by  the  awful  spectre  of  examinations,  and  its  accompany- 
ing terrors;  but,  all  things  pass,  even  examinations  At  this 
writing  the  results  have  not  been  made  public,  but  The 
Monthly  sincerely  trusts  that  the  students  have  all  passed, 
too.  From  what  we  have  been  able  to  gather  from  rumors 
that  come  one  knows  not  whence,  the  examinations  have  been 
unusually  satisfactory.  This  is  a happy  index  that  the 
changes  lately  introduced  into  the  scheme  of  examinations 
are  bringing  forth  good  fruits.  We  have  reason  to  feel 
pleased  at  this,  because  they  were  such  as  offer  encourage- 
ment to  the  studious. 

* * * 

The  editors  of  The  Monthly  take  this  public  oppor- 
tunity to  again  thank  their  many  friends  for  the  kind  express- 
ions of  good-will  and  God-speed  which  come  into  our  sanc- 
tum. We  trust  to  be  able  to  grow  worthy  of  them. 

* * * 

And  in  this  regard,  we  again  call  to  the  mind  of  our  fel- 
low students  that  The  Monthly  is  a college  [ aper,  and,  as 
such,  looks  to  the  students  for  support.  Now  that  the  burden 
of  examinations  are  over,  we  trust  that  many  will  be  prompted 
to  put  into  writing  some  of  the  precious  thoughts  which  all 
may  find  hidden  in  the  depths  of  their  inkstands  if  they  use 
the  right  means  to  get  them  out,  namely — pen,  paper,  a little 
brains  and  perhaps  hardly  more  than  a little  energy  and 
industry.  We  stand  waiting  on  the  threshold  of  our  sanctum 
with  “ open  hand  and  heart  and  door.” 

* -*  * 

As  Catholic  journalists,  in  embryo  at  least,  we  would  be 
unworthy  of  our  office  if  we  did  not  pay,  however  inade- 
quately, our  tribute  to  the  great  representative  of  Catholic 
journalism  who  has  just  gone  to  his  rest — James  A McMas- 
ter.  Ever  a staunch  upholder  and  defender  of  the  right, 
even  to  the  point  of  aggressiveness,  he  did  a noble  work  for 
which  even  his  enemies  cannot  refuse  him  credit,  and  he  died 
in  harness,  a loyal  Catholic  soldier  of  the  pen,  to  the  last.  It 
is  sufficient  monument  over  his  memory  to  say  that  to  him 
principally  the  church  in  America  owes  her  flourishing  sys- 
tem of  parish  schools.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 

* * * 

A series  of  interesting  contributions  appearing  in  the 
Sunday  Sun,  of  this  city,  and  treating  of  some  of  the  great 
men  whom  England  justly  loves  to  talk  about,  is  full  of  encour- 
aging thoughts  regarding  the  prospect  of  the  church  in  Eng- 
land. The  three  men  who  have,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Sun’s  contributor,  “ done  more  than  any  others  to  promote 
the  growth  of  spirituality  in  England,”  are  Cardinal  Newman, 
Cardinal  Manning,  and  John  Ruskin.  The  two  first  have 
long  since  come  into  the  church,  and  the  cable  has  lately 
brought  word  that  the  greatest  art  critic  of  the  century,  one 
of  the  princes  of  English  letters,  and  one  of  the  gentlest  of 
gentlemen,  John  Ruskin,  has,  in  his  sere  and  yellow  leaf, 
seen  the  light  and  followed  it  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  church. 
He  is  soon  to  be  baptised  by  Cardinal  Manning. 

* * * 

The  names  of  these  great  Englishmen  recall  to  mind  that 
the  attack  on  Tennyson  found  in  our  last  issue  is  not  met  in 
the  present  issue.  We  trust,  however,  that  he  shall  not  go 
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without  an  apologist  longer  than  circumstances  oblige.  We 
had  ourselves  intended  to  lift  up  our  editorial  voice  in  his 
defense,  particularly  since  our  contributions  were  made  appa- 
rently the  immediate  pretence  of  the  wholesale  slaughter  on 
modern  English  poets  which  was  attempted  by  “ the  prosy  old 
gentleman  ” who  has  allowed  The  Monthly  to  make  him 
famous.  But  examinations  and  their  call  on  one’s  time  and 
patience  made  us  selfish,  so  Tennyson  must  wait  another 
month.  We  would  be  glad  to  receive  something  on  the  subject 
from  some  outside  admirer  of  the  Poet  Laureate. 

* * * 

We  trust  that  the  next  issue  of  The  Monthly  will  also 
contain  an  account  of  the  celebration  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  this  month,  of  the  semi-centennial  of  the  Parthenian 
Sodality.  The  second  of  February  will  ever  be  one  of  Ford- 
ham’s  red-letter  days.  On  that  day,  1837,  was  founded  the 
Sodality  of  Our  Lady,  to  which  so  many  of  those  whom  the 
students  of  St.  John’s  love  to  think  of  and  to  honor,  greatly 
owe  the  grace  of  having  done  what  Pliny — if  memory  does 
not  play  us  false — calls  the  essence  of  nobility  and  noble  life: 
“ doing  what  deserves  to  be  written,  writing  what  deserves 
to  be  read,  and  in  so  living  that  the  world  will  be  better  and 
happier  for  our  having  lived  in  it.” 

* * % * 

The  list  of  the  Parthenian  Sodality  contains  many  names 
which  it  is  a labor  of  love  for  our  lips  to  pronounce.  We 
need  not  name  them  here.  They  live  in  the  hearts  of  some 
of  us,  and  in  the  imaginations  of  many.  Some  have  gone  to 
their  reward^  such  as  the  late  venerable  ex-President  of  St. 
John’s,  whose  life  and  character  were  so  eloquently  told  of 
in  our  last  issue  by  one  himself  most  dear  to  Fordham  stu- 
dents. Some  are  still  among  us  and  in  the  best  years  of  their 
lives.  Of  these  we  take  particular  pleasure  in  naming  two 
late  contributors  to  our  columns:  Mr.  John  R.  PTassard  and 
Mr.  J.  J.  Marrin. 

* * * 

The  celebration  of  the  day  was  made  memorable  by 
the  unveiling  of  a- statue  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  which  stands  in  the  common  grounds  near  the 
chapel.  A neat  little  pamphlet,  also  commemorative  of  the 
day,  is  to  be  printed,  and  judging  from  the  proof-sheets  on 
our  desk  as  we  write,  it  will  be  prized  by  all  old  students  for 
its  touching  little  sketch  of  the  Sodality’s  history. 

* * * 

In  the  present  issue  appears  a precious  and  brilliant  little 

casket  of  reminiscences  from  the  pen  of  the  illustrious  and 
gifted  Gen.  M.  T.  McMahon,  ’55,  United  States  Marshal. 
After  reading  it,  all  will  understand  why  we,  at  laying  it 
down,  are  forced  to  say,  “ Notre  critique  est  condamne  au 
mutisme."  It  speaks  for  itself,  and  if  it  does  not  awaken 
noble  feelings  of  pride  in  our  past  and  the  men  who  have 
made  it  the  glorious  past  it  is,  we  know  not  what  to  think. 
It  is  to  be  followed  by  a contribution  from  Gen.  Jas.  R. 
O’Beirne  ; and  we  hope  that  the  example  of  these  illustri- 
ous contributors  and  of  those  who  have  preceded  them  since 
the  beginning  of  The  Monthly’s  New  Departure,  will 
prompt  many  another  pen  to  indite  the  memories  which 
must  throng  in  the  mind  of  many  another  elder  brother  who 
only  lacks  the  inclination  to  write  what  he  may  feel  assured 
The  Monthly’s  readers  are  only  too  anxious  to  welcome. 


6? 

In  some  quarters,  fault  has  been  found  with  the  Latin 
verses  which  appeared  in  the  little  pamphlet  printed  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Semi-Centennial  of  the  Sodality.  A full  de- 
fense of  them  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

* * * 

Our  readers  will  remember  a communication  in  our  last 
issue,  addressed  to  our  proof  reader,  being  a stricture,  mar- 
velously woven,  of  divers  errors  in  the  matter  of  spelling, 
which  crept  into  our  December  issue.  The  production  was 
signed  Away  Back.  Now  we  were  right  curious  to  give 
Away  Back , “a  local  habitation  and  a name,”  a genuine 
name,  we  mean  ; for  it  is  clear  Away  Back  must  have  some 
Family  and  Christian  name,  such  as  John  Smith , Peter 
Wilson , or  the  like.  So  we  set  about  investigating.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  of  our  investigation  came  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  some  unknown  person,  signing 
himself  Draw  Back.  Before  introducing  Draw  Back,  we 
make  the  following  observations  : First — If  Draw  Back  and 
Away  Back  are  one  and  the  same  man,  then  Draw  Back  is 
the  author  of  the  former  communication  to  our  proof  reader. 
Second — If,  however,  Draw  Back  and  Away  Back  are  in- 
dividually distinct,  then  it  follows  that  Away  Back  wrote 
the  communication  in  question.  We  have  introduced  these 
observations  to  show  that  we  have  carried  on  our  investiga- 
tion according  to  the  strict  rules  of  logic.  Let  us  hear  Draw 
Back : 

TWO  DROMIOS  IN  THE  FIELD. 

New  York,  February  8th,  1887. 

Dear  M r.  Editor  : 

Your  polite  enquiry  has  been  received,  and  I hasten  to 
reply  as  to  whether  I am  “Away  Back.” 

In  “lenghty”  (p.  51)  terms  hath  my  guardian  “ diety  ” 
(p.  48)  warned  me  that,  were  I to  answer  your  question,  I 
might,  in  “an  ” {ibid)  hereafter  perhaps  not  remote,  be  em- 
bodied in  a “flask”  (p.  45)  of  trouble,  for  the  reason  that, 
should  I respond  now  and  say  no,  and  then  upon  some  fu- 
ture occasion  refuse  to  reply,  it  might  be  claimed  I did  not 
say  no  because  I could  not  conscientiously  do  so  and,  there- 
upon, were  it  known  to  be  my  habit  to  answer,  my’refusal 
would  become  equivalent  to  a yes;  and  where,  O where,  would 
I then  be!  (For  length  and  intricacy,  commend  me  that 
sentence).  Verily,  perchance,  happeneth  it  that,  thus,  by 
silence,  I seem  to  imperil  Away  Back’s  laurels,  by  leaving  it 
in  doubt  whether  they  should  not  rest  upon  my  head  instead 
of  his.  But  I can  not  help  that.  I did  not  ask  Away  Back 
to  indite  his  effusion  ; and  I must  provide  for  my  own  safety 
first  and  be  always  prepared  to  Draw  Back. 

P-  S. — You  see  I imitate  him  passably,  if  not  quite  well — 
growl  and  all.  And  what  matters  his  indentity,  since  he  is 
so  easily  copied  ! To  be  sure,  I have  diverged  in  some  small 
matters  ; but  this  has  been  intentional,  lest  you  should  really 
believe  I am  he.  Taking  this  into  consideration,  I,  upon  re- 
flection, think  I even  surpass  him  and  that,  were  I indeed 
he,  I would  be  entitled,  after  penning  this  production,  to  ex- 
claim to  myself  : “ Decori  decus  addidi  avito  ! ” (Please  see 
foot-note).  p>  B. 

Note. — It  may,  in  justice,  be  stated,  lest  it  be  not  manifest 
at  sight,  that,  under  the  rules,  the  final  i in  “addidi”  elides 
with  initial  a in  “avito.” 

* * * 

The  following  strange  communication  came  to  us  a few 
days  ago.  We  would  advise  Hamlet  to  leave  poetry  alone, 
and,  above  all,  not  to  force  himself  into  another  poetic 
mood.  The  strain  might  unnerve  the  good  youth. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Fordham  Monthly  : 

Dear  Sirs — I was  brought  up  in  a wholesome  veneration  for 
Mathematics  and  the  kindred  sciences,  such  as  Physics,  Geography 
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and  the  like.  To  this  day,  I am  not  conscious  of  having  spoken 
ill  of  them,  and  I have  ever  held  in  contempt  that  man  who  spoke 
disrespectfully  of  the  Equator.  Full  of  these  sentiments  I opened 
your  January  number  at  the  verses  on  Mathematics.  My  feelings 
can  possibly  be  imagined,  but  in  no  wise  described.  I tried  to  be 
mathematically  calm,  but  my  emotion  was  quite  beyond  control. 

“ An  eye  for  an  eye,”  1 said,  “ a tooth  for  a tooth.  I must  pay 
this  poet  back  in  his  own  metre.”  1 then  proceeded  to  get  myself 
into  a poetic  mood,  using  the  most  approved  methods.  With  in- 
finite labor  I succeeded  in  standing  my  hair  on  end,  “ like  quills 
upon  the  fretful  porcupine.”  I then  stared  into  blank  space  for 
about  ten  minutes,  invoked  the  muse — and  lo  ! the  result. 

“What’s  a poet’s  hellebore? 

— Mathematics. 

One  little  dose  for  every  score— 

— Mathematics. 

What  will  make  you  sharp  and  keen, 

Like  Away  Back  who  has  seen 
But  nevermore,  I trust,  will  see 
Bad  spelling  in  good  poetry? 

— Mathematics. 

What  is  clear  and  sure  and  terse? 

— Mathematics. 

What  can  bound  the  universe  ? 

— Mathematics. 

What  can  travel  far  and  free 
From  Jupiter  to  Mercury, 

Numb’ring  all  the  leagues  that  lie 
Twixt  star  and  star  across  the  sky  ? 

— Mathematics. 

What  will  give  you  wit  to  see 
That  five  per  cent,  is  more  than  three, 

That  simple  interest,  some  day, 

Turns  compound,  if  you  do  not  pay, 

That  Algebra’s  a s.hort-hand-trick — 

Improvement  on  arithmetic 

That  length  and  breadth  and  land  and  sea 

Are  subject  to  some — ometry  ? 

Mathematics. 

Hamlet. 


BL  UNI)  Eli  A. 

The  “Scattered  his  boots”  of  Mr.  Hassard’s  amiable 
friend  Denis  in  your  Christmas  issue  has  been,  perhaps, 
so  netimes  equalled.  At  least,  two  out  of  many  droll  in- 
stances which  occurred  within  the  writer’s  experience  before 
he  entered  Fordham,  may  safely  enter  the  lists  of  competi- 
tion 

The  French-Canadians,  as  every  one  knows,  are  great 
lovers  of  the  horse  ; and,  during  the  leisure  hours  of  winter, 
they  make  famous  use  of  the  beautiful,  even  ice  of  their 
rivers  and  ponds  for  the  training  of  their  young  horses  to 
speed — “ exerct  r,”  as  they  term  it ; to  exercise  ; to  practice; 
to  train.  Many  years  ago,  in  a college  not  a hundred  miles 
from  Montreal,  one  then  notably  strong,  even  among  Canad- 
ian Colleges,  in  its  Latin,  there  dwelt  a scholar  who  was  an 
exception  among  his  fellows,  and,  farmer’s  son  as  he  was, 
brooded  more  on  agriculture  than  on  classics.  One  day  the 
class  brought  in  a version  wherein  occurred  the  passage  : 
“ Exercete  boves  in  campo  * * *”  and  this  he  rendered  : 

“ Exerc  z vjs  boeufs  sur  la  glace  ; ” or,  giving  in  English  due 
effect  to  the  above  meaning  of  exercer : “ for  speed,  train 
your  oxen  on  the  ice.”  Afterwards,  did  he  have  to  meet  the 
query  : “ Exerces — tu  encore  tes  bceufs  sur  la  glace  ! ” 

On  another  occasion,  this  genius  turned  “ Rascite,  ut  anti 
b ves,  pueri"  into  “ Paissez,  vies  enfans,  bceufs  auparavant,” 
or  : “Graze,  my  children,  oxen  that  once  you  were.”  The 
shout  with  which  this  was  greeted  from  over  forty  throats 


may  be  imagined  ! Beyond  what  can  be  turned  into  English, 
there  was  in  it  a misuse  of  the  word  auparavant , or  a depriv- 
ing of  it  of  all  meaning,  that  cannot  be  translated  and  that 
only  served  to  make  the  blunder  more  exquisitely  absurd 
and  delightful.  Many  as  had  been  our  hero's  previous  ex- 
ploits, this  capped  them  all  and  secured  for  him  the  nickname 
that  never  left  him  of  “ Been f -aupai  avant.” 

Ancien  Eleve. 


THE  NEW  LEAGUE. 

A LETTER  TO  THE  ALUMNI  AND  FRIENDS  OF  ST.  JOHN’S 
AND  THE  ROSE  HILLS. 

Among  those  who  have  loved  to  call  St.  John’s  their  Alma 
Mater  are  many  who  must  find  some  of  their  most  pleasant 
memories  of  Fordham  are  those  connected  with  the  Campus 
and  the  ball  and  bat  ; for  baseball  was  ever  the  queen  of 
sports  at  St.  John’s.  These  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
Rose  Hills  are  about  to  enter  into  a League  with  several  of 
their  old  rivals,  and  they  must  leel  as  we  do,  who  wish  to 
see  the  old  honor  of  the  Rose  Hills  in  their  palmiest  days 
lose  none  of  its  old-time  lustre. 

We  make  bold,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  old  memories 
and  struggles,  and  in  the  name  of  our  national  game,  to  ask 
those  who  have  not  yet  lost  all  their  former  lively  interest  in 
the  Rose  Hills  and  Fordham  to  aid  us  to  make  the  coming 
season  a successful  one.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
plenish our  treasury  ; otherwise  we  cannot  hope  to  enter  the 
League  on  the  same  footing  as  our  rivals.  And  for  this  re- 
plenishing we  must  greatly  depend  on  our  friends  out  of  the 
college.  We  trust  that  this  suggestion  will  prove  amply 
sufficient  to  bring  many  precious  missives  directed  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Baseball  Association.  “ The  widow’s  mite  ” 
shall  be  as  welcome  as  the  check  of  the  millionaire. 

We  remain,  hopefully, 

The  Present  Students  of  St.  John’s. 


A VOICE  FROM  THE  BA  Y STATE A 

Messrs.  Editors: 

It  may  seem  strange  that  I have  had  the  courage  to  write 
to  you  at  this  time  of  the  year;  courage,  I call  it,  because 
this  is  a season  when  anything  like  work  is  most  distasteful 
to  a student,  and  certainly  letter  writing  is  considered  a 
most  disagreeable  task  by  the  majority  of  students.  But  the 
occasion  seems  to  me  most  favorable  for  bringing  to  your 
mind  a few  facts  that  very  probably  have  thus  far  escaped 
your  attention.  During  the  time  that  I have  sojourned 
amidst  the  learning  and  talent  of  New  York  as  embodied  in 
St.  John’s,  I have  been  struck  very  forcibly  by  the  almost 
total  ignorance  of  many  New  Yorkers  upon  any  subject  that 
pertains  to  New  England.  I have  taken  this  opportunity  to 
throw  a little  light  on  this  subject,  because  I suppose  that 
you  are  at  this  time,  as  is  fitting,  in  a rather  amiable  mood, 
and  will,  therefore,  listen  to  me  with  more  favor  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year. 

When  I speak  of  New  England,  by  the  way,  I do  not 
mean  to  include  Connecticut,  at  least  the  southern  half  of  it. 
For  though  it  is,  theoretically,  a part  of  New  England,  yet 

* This  article  was  crowded  out  of  our  Holiday  Number.  The  writer 
inserts  it  here  because  he  thinks  the  truths  which  it  contains  are  inde 
pendent  of  time  and  place. 
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the  villages  and  towns  in  that  part  of  the  State  have  lost 
their  sectional  character,  and  are  now  considered  by  the  real 
old  stock  as  having  also  lost  the  honor  of  being  a part  of 
New  England.  I have  had  many  chances,  gentlemen,  to 
observe  the  light  in  which  New  Yorkers  hold  New  England, 
and  I have  come  to  the  conclu.-ion  that  to  the  average  New 
Yorker  New  England  is  nothing  more  than  a corner,  and  a 
very  small  corner,  too,  of  our  great  republic.  He  knows  of 
its  existence  and  that  is  about  all.  He  knows,  perhaps,  that 
there  is  a city  called  Boston  somewhere  within  its  limits,  but 
I wouldn’t  care  to  wager  much  that  he  could  tell  whether  it 
is  in  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut.  Some,  who  think  they 
know  a little  rnoie  about  the  subject,  consider  New  England 
a staid,  conservative,  Puritanical  sort  of  a region,  a place 
where  P iritans  live,  and  influence  and  govern.  Puritans,  to 
their  mind,  are  men  who  never  smile,  never  laugh,  talk  only 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  fast  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  never  go  to  a theatre  and  do  other  things  of  a like 
abnormal  character.  This  indefinite  idea  is  the  extent  of 
their  knowledge  of  that  great  section  of  our  country.  Now, 
this  seems  to  me  a shameful  state  of  things;  and  so,  with 
your  kind  permission,  I will  do  my  best  to  correct  it. 

If,  now,  we  wish  to  do  New  England  justice,  we  must  cer- 
tainly take  some  particular  part  as  the  representative  section, 
for,  no  matter  how  much  its  littleness  may  be  derided,  still  it 
is  altogether  too  large  to  be  considered  as  a whole.  Now, 
Messrs.  Editors,  with  all  due  humility,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Massachusetts  is  certainly  the  representative  section  of  New 
England.  “ Ah,”  you  will  say  immediately,  “ he  lives  in 
Massachusetts.”  Yes,  I have  the  good  fortune  to  be  an 
inhabitant  of  that  grand  commonwealth,  but  you  must  not 
think  that  this  fact  has  at  all  influenced  me  in  my  choice. 
I say  that  Massachusetts  is  the  representative  State  of  New 
England,  because  it  is  the  oldest,  the  parent  St  tte  of  New 
England,  the  State  from  which  all  the  other  States  were 
colonized;  because  its  sons  have  been  more  distinguished  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation  than  those  of  any  other  State;  and 
finally,  because  it  has  best  preserved  its  original  character 
and  institutions.  These  facts  you  must  acknowledge;  and 
acknowledging  them,  you  cannot  deny  the  claim  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  be  considered  the  representative  of  New' England. 
For  my  part,  gentlemen,  I cannot  think  of  Massachusetts 
without  involuntarily  contrasting  it  with  New  York,  or  rather, 
I suppose  I should  say,  without  thinking  of  the  difference 
between  them.  For  they  tell  us  that  in  order  to  have  a con- 
trast there  must  be  some  resemblance  between  the  objects 
compared,  and,  without  meaning  any  offense,  I must  say  that  I 
have  never  seen  any  similarity  between  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  cleanliness,  beauty  and  order  of  a Massa- 
chusetts city  are  entirely  lacking  in  all  New  York  towns. 
From  the  very  smallest  hamlet  up  to  the  largest  cities,  from 
Rye  to  the  great  metropolis  itself,  there  is  no  place  in 
New  York  which  has  the  three  qualities  mentioned  above  in 
any  such  degree  as  almost  every  village,  town  and  city  in 
Massachusetts.  Indeed,  the  beauty  of  a Massachusetts  city 
has  been  often  commented  upon  as  something  extraordinary, 
and  that,  too,  by  men  capable  of  discerning  the  beautiful 
both  in  nature  and  art.  To  give  you  an  instance  of  this, 
when  Humboldt,  the  great  scientist,  was  traveling  in  this 
country  on  his  tour  around  the  world,  he  expressed  the 
greatest  surprise  at  the  wonderful  beauty  and  neatness  of 


Springfield,  as  well  as  at  the  magnificent  views  it  contains. 
Afterwards,  when  he  was  standing  on  a moonlight  night  in 
the  crumbling  tower  of  one  of  the  old  ruined  castles  that 
stand  in  the  midst  of  the  enchanting  scenery  along  the 
Rhine,  he  turned  to  one  of  his  companions  and  remarked 
that  it  was  almost  as  beautiful  as  the  view  from  the  tower  of 
the  arsenal  at  Springfield.  John  Boyle  O’Reilly,  also,  on 
his  canoe  trip  down  the  Connecticut  was  greatly  struck  by 
the  beauty  of  Springfield.  And  so  it  is  with  nearly  all  the 
other  Massachusetts  towns  and  cities.  Nor  are  cleanliness 
and  beauty  the  only  good  qualities  of  Massachusetts;  the 
administration  of  public  duties  there  is  looked  upon  as  a 
responsibility  and  moral  obligation.  When  a citizen  is 
elected  to  an  office,  he  does  not  consider  it  his  own  property, 
to  be  dealt  with  and  disposed  of  in  whatever  way  he  pleases, 
but  as  a sacred  trust  given  him  by  the  city,  which  he  is 
bound  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  the  city.  Hence,  it  happens 
that  there  are  no  boodle  aldermen  in  Massachusetts.  Nor 
must  it  be  imagined  that  Massachusetts  is  a dull,  lifeless 
place.  On  the  contrary,  any  one  who  has  ever  visited  a 
Massachusetts  city  and  kept  his  eyes  open  while  there,  can- 
not but  acknowledge  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  its  inhab- 
itants. I do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  small  towns 
exhibit  the  same  amount  of  industry.  I would  not  assert, 
for  instance,  that  Milford  is  a lively  town  any  more  than 
you  would  say  that  Goshen  is  a synonym  for  activity.  Yet 
it  must  be  confessed  that  all  the  cities  of  any  size  in  Massa- 
chusetts exhibit  an  amount  of  liveliness  that  is  certainly 
surprising.  And  the  fact  that  a few  small  out-of-the-way 
towns,  which  even  the  railroad  does  not  reach,  are  dull  and 
lifeless,  is  of  no  value  in  opposition  to  the  general  rule.  In 
intellectuality,  also,  it  seems  to  me,  Massachusetts  would 
bear  a very  favorable  comparison  with  New  York  or  any 
other  State  of  the  Union.  Not  only  does  she  excel  in  the 
learning  and  ability  of  the  sons  she  has  produced,  but  also 
in  the  means  she  has  of  producing  others  as  learned  as  their 
predecessors.  She  has  given  to  the  country  two  presidents, 
who  were,  at  the  same  time,  statesmen  and  scholars;  the 
greatest  orator  our  national  councils  have  ever  seen  gloried 
in  being  called  her  son,  and  has  left  on  record  a brilliant 
tribute  of  his  veneration  for  her;  coming  down  to  later 
times,  what  other  State  can  approach  her  distinction  in  every 
field  on  which  she  has  entered.  An  Everett  and  a Phillips 
have  sustained  her  oratorical  pre-eminence;  a Choate,  a 
Mason  and  a Butler  have  charmed  and  controlled  the  bar; 
a Longfellow,  a Whittier,  a Bryant,  a Lowell,  a Holmes,  a 
Howells,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  our  own  O’Reilly, 
have  been  and  still  are  everywhere  acknowledged  as  the 
lords  of  language.  Nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  feared  that  the 
excellence  of  Massachusetts  in  these  branches  will  be  lost. 
Where  is  the  State,  gentlemen,  that  can  boast  of  so  many 
and  so  great  institutions  of  learning.  Harvard,  the  mother 
and  queen  of  all  American  educational  institutions,  whose 
quarter-millenial  we  have  just  been  celebrating;  Williams, 
Dartmouth,  Amherst  and  a host  of  others,  including  Smith 
for  the  fair  sex,  are  all  there,  exerting  their  salutary  influence 
in  the  training  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  old  Bay 
State.  Their  worth  and  influence  has  long  been  acknowl- 
edged and  felt  all  over  the  land;  and  certainly  the  sons  of 
Massachusetts  will  be  most  false  to  their  traditions  if,  with 
such  advantages,  they  raise  not  still  higher  the  high  standard 
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of  excellence  which  the  old  Bay  State  has  already  reached. 
And  the  youth  of  Massachusetts  certainly  have  most  glorious 
traditions  to  recall;  they  can  look  back  to  the  time  when 
New  England  was  three-fourths  of  the  country  and  Massa- 
chusetts was  New  England.  And  yet  the  memory  of 
those  days  has  passed  away,  and  New  England  is  now  en- 
tirely forgotten  or  remembered  only  to  be  belittled.  Well 
might  we  cry  out  at  such  conduct,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
Ingratitude,  thou  marble-hearted  fiend  ! 

And  yet  whatever  I have  said  of  Massachusetts  may  be 
applied  with  equal  propriety  to  any  part  of  New  England, 
according  to  a well  known  mathematical  principle,  since  at 
the  start  we  took  Massachusetts  as  a general  representative 
of  New  England.  What,  then,  is  the  reason  of  the  isolation, 
if  I may  so  style  it,  of  New  England  ? Why  is  it  that  it  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  so  little  known  and  understood.  I 
have  thought  not  a little  on  this  subject  and  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a satisfactory  answer.  Perhaps  the  most 
probable  explanation  is  that  the  moral  and  mental  tone  of 
New  England  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.  But,  however  this  may  be,  I hope  that  1 have 
shown  you  clearly  that  New  England  is  worthy  of  a great 
deal  more  consideration  than  is  generally  given  it,  and  that 
its  influence  has  been  and  still  is  felt  far  more  widely  than  is 
commonly  thought.  If  I have  done  this  I will  rest  content; 
I will  console  myself  for  the  exertion  this  letter  has  cost  me 
by  the  soothing  thought  that  I have  done  something  to  re- 
move the  wrong  impression  of  New  England  which  exists  in 
many  quarters,  and  that  I have  been  the  humble  means  of 
the  beginning  of  a freer  intercourse  between  New  England 
and  New  York  especially,  an  intercourse  from  which,  I have 
no  doubt,  both  will  profit  not  a little. 

Wm.  H.  McClintock,  '88. 


REMINISCENCED. 

The  article  of  my  friend  and  class-mate,  John  R.  G.  Has- 
sard,  of  the  Class  of  ’55,  opened  up  to  me  such  a flood  of 
memories  of  the  old  days  that  I can  no  longer  postpone  the 
fulfillment  of  my  promise  to  The  Monthly  to  contribute 
something  in  the  way  of  reminiscences. 

Father  Larkin,  who  was  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hassard’s 
sketch,  will  always  stand  out,  I think,  as  the  most  prominent 
figure  in  the  history  of  St.  John’s  College. 

His  method  of  teaching  was  entirely  original.  He  never 
brought  into  the  classroom  or  took  out  of  it  a book  or  paper. 
He  never  read  any  of  our  essays  or  compositions  but  requir- 
ed each  one  to  be  read  aloud  by  the  writer.  He  assigned 
the  places  immediately  after  the  reading  and  generally  with 
some  pleasant  and  humorous  remarks  of  praise  and  encour- 
agement, particularly  to  those  who  happened  to  be  low  down 
on  the  list.  The  class  hour  was  generally  occupied  by  a 
monologue  from  him  which  it  seems  to  me  conveyed  more 
information  than  a week  of  teaching  by  any  other  person 
whom  I have  ever  met  ; and  this  monologue  was  almost 
invariably  suggested  by  some  incident  that  happened  in  the 
class  or  by  some  question  addressed  to  him  by  one  of  the 
students.  In  fact,  it  was  our  constant  endeavor  to  find  some 
question  or  subject  which,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  day, 
would  “stick”  Father  Larkin.  No  matter  how  foreign  the 
matter  might  be  to  the  subject  of  our  studies,  no  matter 


whether  it  related  to  ancient  or  modern  times,  topics  of  the 
day  or  things  of  literature,  he  never  failed  to  give  us  all  the 
information  sought  and  ever  so  much  more.  He  would  close 
often  by  remarking,  as  the  class  hour  grew  to  an  end,  “Yes, 
just  as  usual,  you  boys  have  taken  advantage  of  a garrulous 
old  man  so  as  to  waste  the  whole  time  of  the  class.  I have 
a good  mind  to  punish  you  for  it.  I want  each  of  you  to 
write  out  for  me  to-morrow  a synopsis  of  all  that  I have 
been  saying.”  The  next  day  we  would  read  to  him  what 
we  had  written  and  he  would  assign  the  relative  places  of 
merit. 

Upon  one  occasion  as  Father  Larkin  had  entered  the 
study  room  a certain  youth  not  given  over  much  to  study 
hastily  concealed  a novel  which  he  had  been  reading. 
Father  Larkin  happened  to  see  the  movement  and  upon 
taking  his  place  said  : “ Richard,  may  I ask  the  title  of  the 
novel  which  you  appear  to  be  so  much  interested  in  ? ” 
The  young  man  replied:  “‘Rienzi;  the  last  of  the  Trib- 
unes.’” “ A very  good  book,”  said  Father  Larkin,  “and 
interesting,  but  you  must  not  accept  Buhver’s  Rienzi  as  the 
Rienzi  of  history.”  He  then  went  on  and  gave  us  a lecture 
on  Rienzi,  lasting  until  the  end  of  class,  which  in  point  of 
interest  and  information  I have  never  heard  surpassed,  on 
any  public  lecture  platform.  In  closing  he  commented  on 
Rienzi’s  extraordinary  eloquence,  and  added  that,  if  he  had 
been  permitted  to  address  the  mob  which  put  him  to  death, 
he  would  probably  have  regained  them  to  his  support,  but 
orders  had  been  given  by  the  nobles  that  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  speak.  “ This  ” he  continued  “ was  a great  loss 
to  literature.  No  doubt  the  speech  which  Rienzi  would 
have  delivered  on  that  occasion  would  have  ranked  with  the 
best  efforts  of  the  greatest  orators.  This  want,”  he  said, 
“should  be  supplied,  and  I know  of  no  young  gentlemen  more 
capable  of  supplying  it  than  this  class  of  Rhetoric.  You 
will,  therefore,  each  of  you,  write  for  to-morrow,  the  speech 
which  Rienzi  didn’t  deliver  to  the  Romans.” 

I remember  this  incident  particularly  well  from  the  fact 
that  I had  written  an  oration  wh/ch  I considered  only  sec- 
ond to  that  which  Rienzi  would  have  uttered  ; closing  with 
the  declaration  that  he,  Rienzi,  rather  than  that  the  Roman 
people  should  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  his  assassination,  and 
if  he  believed  it  to  be  for  the  good  of  Rome,  would  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life. 

I confidently  expected  the  first  place  and  listened  with 
great  self  satisfaction  for  the  verdict  of  the  chief.  He  fre- 
quently assigned  places  without  naming  a single  member  of 
the  class  but  describing  each  one  unmistakably  by  a pleas- 
ant allusion  to  some  personal  peculiarity.  I waited  on  this 
occasion  for  any  that  I might  safely  take  to  myself.  None 
came  until  the  last  and  then  with  a pause  “ Last,  the  young 
man  who  is  always  dancing  on  the  hind  legs  of  his  chair,  'f 07- 
rank  heresy .” 

The  two  forward  legs  of  my  chair  came  suddenly  down 
to  the  floor  and  my  face  lengthened  perceptibly. 

“ Rienzi”  said  he  “was  a Catholic,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances, could  he  have  entertained  for  a moment  the  thought 
of  suicide.” 

I do  not  think  Father  Larkin  greatly  admired  the  custom 
of  a semi-annual  public  debate  by  the  class  of  Rhetoric. 
As  the  2 2 d of  February  approached,  which  date  had  been 
recognized  as  the  day  for  the  debate  from  time  immemorial, 
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the  class  became  quite  anxious  on  the  subject.  He  said 
nothing  however  until  about  a week  or  ten  days  before  the 
day,  when  as  if  the  idea  had  just  struck  him  he  asked  one 
morning  “ Has  it  not  been  the  custom  for  this  class  to  have 
a public  debate  every  22d  of  February?”  Upon  being 
assured  that  it  was  the  custom  he  inquired  with  apparent 
innocence  whether  we  had  completed  our  preparations  and 
were  ready.  The  class  smiled  and  gently  suggested  that  it 
was  also  the  custom  for  the  professor  of  rhetoric  to  select 
the  subject  and  assign  the  parts.  “Well,”  he  said  after  a 
moment  of  hesitation  with  a very  quizzical  look,  “let  us  have 
a debate  on  the  crusades  ; it  is  a good  honest  old  subject:” 
and  accordingly  much  to  our  own  disgust  we  set  to  work  to 
debate  the  crusades,  and  settled  that  vexed  question  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  chairman. 

During  Father  Larkin’s  last  year,  Father  Gockeln  arrived 
from  Canada,  and  was  put  on  duty  as  first  prefect  relieving 
Father  Ouellet.  This  change  was  very  grateful  to  the  stu- 
dents as  Father  Ouellet  by  the  severity  of  his  discipline  and 
by  his  methods  of  securing  order  had  made  himself  quite 
unpopular.  Father  Gockeln’s  arrival  was  distinguished  by 
a circumstance  very  memorable  in  the  college  history.  That 
morning  for  the  first  time  corn-bread  was  served  at  breakfast 
and  the  boys  insisted  that  the  first  original  supply  had  been 
brought  by  Father  Gockeln  in  his  trunk  from  Montreal. 
Father  Ouellet  was  no  doubt  a wonderful  disciplinarian. 
At  one  time  he  taught  in  “ Purgatory,”  the  Commercial  class 
which  had  been  recently  established.  Later  he  served  with 
a gallantry  and  devotion  which  made  him  conspicuous  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  chaplain  of  the  gallant  old 
Sixty-ninth  regiment.  My  brother  who  had  been  one  of  his 
pupils,  and  I fear,  not  a model  one,  in  the  Commercial  class, 
was  a captain  in  the  regiment  in  ’61  and  ’62.  Father  Ouel- 
let could  never  fully  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  “ James  ” 
as  he  called  him  was  still  a pupil  under  him.  He  had  no 
sense  of  humor  whatever.  He  was  earnest,  zealous,  severe 
and  as  brave  as  a lion.  His  influence  over  the  regiment  was 
very  great.  On  one  occasion  while  saying  Mass  at  Camp 
California,  near  Alexandria,  he  delivered  a very  practical 
sermon  on  the  subject  of  the  final  judgment  which  he  likened 
to  the  great  Pay  Day.  The  men  of  the  regiment  had  just 
been  paid  off.  He  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
against  many  of  them  there  had  been  stoppages  and  that 
their  accounts  with  the  government  had  been  adjusted  to  a 
farthing;  that  fines  and  forfeitures  had  been  carefully  de- 
ducted and  each  man  had  received  his  just  due.  So  he  said 
it  would  be  on  the  last  pay  day  when  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  must  appear  for  final  settlement  of  their  accounts. 
There  would  be  no  exception  ; all  men  must  appear,  even 
those  who  lived  before  the  deluge,  etc.  When  he  had  got 
thus  far,  my  brother  who  was  officer  of  the  day,  and  seated 
in  the  front  row  among  the  officers,  leaned  across  his  neigh- 
bor and  remarked  to  another  officer  capable  of  appreciating 
a bad  joke,  “ I thought  all  those  fellows’  debts  were  liquid- 
ated.” He  said  this  very  gravely.  The  officer  who  sat  bet- 
ween the  two  was  one  of  those  who  very  seldom  take  a joke 
until  after  a considerable  period  of  reflection.  Nearly  a 
minute  elapsed  when  he  suddenly  burst  out  into  a laugh. 
Father  Ouellet  gazed  at  the  party  for  a moment  and  went 
on.  At  the  close  of  his  sermon  he  said  “ There  is  a bad 
book  in  camp.  It  was  brought  here  from  Washington  yes- 


terday. I want  that  book  placed  in  my  tent  before  I finish 
my  thanksgiving  after  Mass.”  When  he  went  to  his  tent  the 
book  was  there.  He  left  it  lying  on  his  cot  and  went  to 
breakfast.  When  he  returned  it  had  been  stolen.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  my  brother’s  tent  and  informed  him  of  the  fact 
addressing  him  in  the  most  dignified  manner,  not  as  “ James,” 
but  as  “ Mr.  Officer  of  the  Day.”  The  officer  of  the  day 
recovered  the  book,  punished  the  delinquent,  and  reported 
back  to  Father  Ouellet.  He  was  thanked  most  formally, 
again  as  “ Mr.  Officer  of  the  Day  ” and  it  was  fully  a week 
before  the  chaplain  got  back  to  “James.”  The  last  time  I 
saw  Father  Ouellet,  was  in  the  engagement  of  the  26th  of 
June  1862.  He  was  separated  from  his  regiment  and  heard 
the  firing.  He  was  going  to  the  front  at  full  gallop  with  his 
mind  so  intent  upon  getting  there  that  he  did  not  hear  me 
as  I greeted  him.  I watched  him  as  he  rode,  and  although 
his  horse  was  none  of  the  best  nor  his  outfit  better,  I saw 
him  take  a big  log  at  a flying  jump  in  a manner  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  an  experienced  huntsman. 

There  were  others  too  of  my  day  at  St.  John’s  who  shed 
lustre  on  the  order  and  the  cloth  during  the  war.  Father 
Nash  did  more  to  discipline  Billy  Willson’s  Zouaves,  com- 
posed as  they  were  of  the  roughest  element  from  New  York, 
than  all  their  officers.  This  regiment  was  of  such  a desper- 
ate character  that  they  were  sent  to  Santa  Rosa  Island, 
where  there  was  also  a regular  garrison,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  them  where  they  could  neither  get  at  the  enemy  nor 
the  movable  personal  property  of  friend  or  foe.  They  were 
attacked,  notwithstanding,  while  there  and  bore  themselves 
with  credit.  At  Antietam,  when,  during  the  heaviest  fire, 
Father  Tissot’s  old  slouched  hat  was  seen  bending  over  the 
dying  and  the  dead,  the  wearer  flitting  from  one  to  the  other 
seemingly  unconscious  of  all  danger,  many  an  officer  on  that 
field  pointed  him  out  with  words  of  high  praise  for  the 
Catholic  chaplain.  Gen  Hancock  who  commanded  the 
division  after  the  death  of  Gen.  Richardson,  turned  to  my 
brother  who  was  on  his  staff  at  that  time  and  asked  “ Who 
is  that  priest  ?”  It  was  with  an  honest  pride  that  the  former 
student  of  St.  John’s  answered  “ That  is  Father  Tissot, 
Chaplain  of  the  37th  N.  Y.”  He  too  had  one  of  his  old 
boys  under  him  in  that  regiment,  Gen.  James  R.  O’Beirne, 
then  a captain  of  the  37th  ; but  as  he  was  shot  through  the 
lungs  on  the  Peninsula,  I presume  that  he  had  not  yet  re- 
joined at  Antietam. 

These,  perhaps,  are  not  college  reminiscences,  but  they 
come  to  me,  notwithstanding,  “ in  thinking  of  the  days  that 
are  no  more.” 

In  your  last  number  your  correspondent,  Hamlet,  makes 
very  flattering  allusion  to  the  “Goose  Quill,”  and  wonders  if 
what  he  says  may  fall  under  the  eyes  ot  its  editor.  “Ham,” 
though  not  an  Argus,  had  more  than  one  pair  of  eyes,  but 
the  brightest  pair  were  dimmed  in  death  long  since  when 
Arthur  Francis  died  in  St.  Louis  just  as  he  had  attained  his 
majority.  He  was  a brilliant  boy,  handsome,  manly,  gener- 
ous. He  was  the  first  of  the  class  of  ’55  to  pass  away. 
There  are  now,  I believe,  but  two  of  them  left,  and  these 
two  constituted  the  other  two-thirds  of  “Ham.” 

It  was  as  well,  yes,  better,  for  Arthur,  though  very  sad  for 
many  that  his  bright  and  sunny  life  should  close  as  it  did. 
The  great  trouble  that  came  upon  the  nation  soon  afterward 
would  have  been  woefully  bitter  to  him.  He  was  proud  and 
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sensitive.  He  loved  his  country  and  the  whole  of  it,  while 
those  who  were  very  dear  to  him,  living  as  they  did  in  border 
States,  were  divided  during  the  great  struggle,  some  for  and 
some  against  the  Union.  One  of  his  family,  as  noble  a sol- 
dier as  ever  wore  a sword,  as  perfect  a gentleman  as  the 
military  academy  ever  graduated,  as  true  a patriot  as  ever 
sealed  his  devotion  to  his  country  with  his  life  blood, 
mounted  his  horse  one  summer  day  after  hearing  mass  and 
receiving  communion  in  the  woods  near  Stone  River,  and 
fell  dead  in  battle  within  half  an  hour  by  the  side  of  his 
chief,  General  Rosecrans,  who,  but  a little  while  before, 
received  the  communion  with  him  at  the  same  little  altar 
unsheltered  in  the  woods.  This  was  Colonel  Julius  P. 
Garesche.  He  was  the  brother  of  Father  Garesche,  S.  J., 
who  was  one  of  the  brightest  contributors  to  “ Ham,”  and 
one  of  the  wisest  counsellors  of  the  editorial  trio.  He  did 
not  share  his  gallant  brother’s  sentiments  during  the  war, 
but,  of  course,  in  true  obedience  was  silent. 

I passed  through  St.  Louis  in  the  fall  of  r86o  on  my  way 
to  California  by  the  overland  stage  route.  I spent  part  of  a 
day  with  Arthur  Francis  and  was  inexpressibly  pained  to 
notice  how  near  he  was  to  the  other  shore.  I returned 
within  a year  and  his  chair  was  vacant.  I called  at  the 
University  to  visit  Father  Smarius  and  Father  Garesche  and 
was  most  kindly  received.  Father  Garesche  locked  the 
door  of  his  room  so  that  we  could  not  be  interrupted,  and 
for  an  hour  and  a half  we  had  the  most  lively  but  good 
humored  wrangle  about  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States. 
As  I said,  he  was  one  of  our  best  contributors  and  wrote 
under  two  noms  de plume.  He  believed  that  neither  Hassard 
nor  myself  knew  his  secret,  which  he  had  revealed  in  confi- 
dence, of  course,  to  Arthur  Francis,  his  cousin;  but  as  it 
was  a rule  of  the  office  that  “ Ham  ” should  have  no  secrets 
in  his  sanctum  we  were  well  aware  of  the  identity  of 
“ Jonas  ” and  “ Laph.”  On  one  occasion,  while  we  occupied 
a classroom  assigned  to  us  for  a sanctum,  which  communi- 
cated with  the  old  study  hall  as  well  as  with  the  courtyard, 
Father  Garesche  came  in.  He  picked  up  some  old  numbers 
of  the  Goose  Quill , and  criticised  here  and  there  with  a good 
deal  of  humor.  Finally  he  commenced  to  read  a poem 
written  by  himself,  a very  excellent  and  spirited  poem  by 
the  way,  “TheBattleof  Trenton.”  He  smiled  several  times 
rather  derisively,  and  then  asked  Hassard  and  myself  very 
gravely  if  either  of  us  had  written  it;  he  said,  “ I know 
Arthur  didn’t.”  We  assured  him  that  we  had  not  but  that 
it  was  from  one  of  our  best  contributors.  “ Tell  me  hon- 
estly,” he  said,  “ because  I am  going  to  criticise  it.”  We 
reassured  him  and  begged  him  to  proceed.  He  then  went 
on  and  picked  out  several  of  the  best  and  most  striking  pas- 
sages, which  he  read  over  in  a doubtful  sort  of  tone  and 
criticised  with  mild  severity.  We  defended  the  poem  and 
insisted  that  the  passages  he  had  selected  were  the  best  it 
contained.  When  he  had  got  through,  however,  Hassard 
and  I both  commenced,  and,  as  there  were  a number  of  weak 
points  in  his  production,  we  gave  him  the  benefit  of  a par- 
ticularly savage  criticism,  finally  answering  him  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  finer  parts  which  he  did  not  seem  to  like, 
we  would  have  rejected  it.  He  finally  found  himself  de- 
fending the  poem  with  considerable  warmth,  whereupon  he 
was  reminded  that  he  had  started  out  to  criticise  it,  and  then 
he  dropped  the  subject  and  the  paper.  It  was  not  until  a 


full  year  after  we  had  all  three  left  the  college,  when  meeting 
there  again  at  the  commencement  which  followed  our  grad- 
uation, we  had  the  courage  to  tell  him  the  joke,  whereupon 
he  turned  on  Arthur  Francis  and  abused  him  roundly  for 
betraying  his  confidence. 

When  the  Goose  Quill  was*  first  established  it  was  rather 
ignored  than  permitted  by  the  college  authorities.  We 
never,  however,  could  obtain  permission  to  print  it.  Father 
Larkin,  under  whose  reign  it  came  into  being,  was  singularly 
conservative  in  some  things,  and  never  an  admirer  of  news- 
papers. A favorite  expression  of  his  in  the  classroom  when 
criticising  our  compositions  was:  “ That  is  newspaper  slang.” 
In  fact,  he  forbade  us  to  read  in  the  newspapers  any  editorial 
articles,  and  begged  us  to  confine  ourselves  merely  to  the 
telegraph  items  of  news. 

It  was  this  kind  of  instruction,  no  doubt,  coupled  with  the 
little  preliminary  practice  on  the  Goose  Quill  that  made  John 
Hassard  what  he  is,  one  of  the  clearest  and  best  writers  of 
strong  pure  English  that  has  been  connected  with  the  Amer- 
ican press  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century — and  during 
these  twenty-five  years  his  pen  has  never  been  idle. 

After  the  first  few  numbers  of  the  Goose  Quill  had  appeared 
it  was  kindly  received,  and  very  constantly  read  where  it 
was  placed  on  file  in  the  dingy  old  cellar  known  as  the  read- 
ing room.  It  had  all  to  be  written  out,  a labor  performed  by 
Hassard  in  addition  to  his  editorial  duties.  We  received 
but  little  encouragement  from  the  students  in  the  way  of 
communications  that  were  accepted.  In  many  instances 
poems  were  copied  out  of  books  and  sent  to  us  as  original. 
I believe,  however,  that  in  no  single  instance  did  any  of 
them  find  their  way  into  the  paper.  Father  Gockeln  was 
our  staunch  friend,  and,  being  first  Prefect  at  the  time,  he 
gave  us  many  privileges,  such  as  permitting  us  to  sit  up  at 
night,  to  occupy  the  classroom  as  an  office,  and  to  remain 
during  study  hours  in  the  reading  room. 

I am  fairly  appalled  at  the  length  to  which  these  reminis- 
cences have  grown,  and  in  closing  I must  exact  of  you  a 
promise  that  you  will  with  perfect  freedom  cut  down  or 
divide  up  what  I have  written  according  to  your  editorial 
pleasure.  This  duty  to  his  readers  “ Ham  ” always  per- 
formed with  unflinching  fortitude,  even  when  the  articles 
were  written  by  himself.  All  the  original  manuscripts,  in- 
cluding those  rejected,  corrected  or  reduced,  I have  still  in 
my  possession.  When  “ Ham  ” dissolved  partnership,  in  the 
closing  months  of  the  college  year  1855,  these  documents  fell 
by  lot  to  me,  and  I prize  them  greatly  as  most  interesting- 
souvenirs  of  very  happy  days.  Yes,  we  deemed  them  happy 
days  even  as  they  passed,  but  their  memories  must  be 
remanded  notwithstanding. 

“ Clasp,  Angel  of  the  backward  look 
And  folded  wings  of  ashen  gray 
And  voice  of  echoes  far  away. 

The  brazen  covers  of  thy  book: 

The  wierd  palimpsest  old  and  vast 
Wherein  thou  hidest  the  spectral  past:  — 

Shut  down  and  clasp  the  heavy  lids 
I hear  again  the  voice  that  bids 
The  dreamer  leave  his  dream  midway 
For  larger  hopes  and  graver  fears: 

Life  greatens  in  these  later  years, 

The  century’s  aloe  flowers  to-day!” 

Martin  T.  McMahon,  '55. 
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ALUMNI  NEWS. 

The  President  has  placed  before  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion the  appointment  of  T.  B Connery  as  Secretary  of  the 
American  Legation  in  Mexico. 

The  Fordham  Monthly,  writes  Gen.  [as.  R.  O'Beirne, 
“ makes  a splendid  showing,  and  must  rank  high  among  simi- 
lar literary  productions  of  other  literary  institutions.”  The 
General  has  our  warmest  thanks  for  the  encouragement  which 
he  has  ever  given  to  us.  A paper  from  him  is  one  of  the 
good  things  that  we  promise  to  our  readers  in  the  near  future. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Flood  favors  us  with  a substantial  remembrance 
in  the  form  of  a ten-dollar  note.  He  has  just  finished  the 
erection,  in  the  city,  of  a handsome  new  church,  which  will 
stand  as  a monument  of  his  energy  and  pious  zeal. 

Rev.  Francis  McSweeny,  who  is  now  stationed  at  St. 
Bridget’s  Rectory,  Avenue  B,  has  been  heard  from.  He 
tenders  The  Monthly  his  best  wishes,  renews  his  subscrip- 
tion, and  insists  that  even  “ newspaper  men”  have  a strong 
obligation  of  fulfilling  their  part  of  a contract.  But  we  would 
remind  the  good  Father  that  mistakes  and  oversights  will 
sometimes  occur  even  in  the  best  regulated  offices,  etc. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Quinn,  of  South  Coventry,  Conn.,  writes  to  com- 
pliment us  on  the  January  issue,  and  says  that  he  reads  The 
Monthly  with  great  pleasure  and  profit.  In  a recent  num- 
ber of  The  Catholic  Review  we  noticed  a very  able  and  ele- 
gant translation  by  Father  Quinn  of  Father  Schouppe’s  reve- 
lations concerning  Freemasonry.  These  revelations  are  now 
famous,  and  the  translation  is  well  worthy  of  being  read. 

Wm.  F.  McTammany,  M.  D.,  has  a lucrative  practice  in 
Troy,  where  he  resides.  The  Doctor  writes  that  he  is  “well 
pleased  with  the  assured  success  of  The  Fordham 
Monthly.” 

Rev.  Fr.  Flood  is  now  one  of  the  assistants  at  St.  Peter’s 
Cathedral,  Chicago.  Mr.  Samuel  Duffy  was  appointed  an 
Inspector  of  Public  Schools  by  Mayor  Grace,  previous  to  the 
expiration  of  the  latter’s  term  of  office. 

J.  J.  Downey,  who  captured  the  honors  of  his  class,  has 
been  compelled  by  ill  health  to  discontinue  studies  at  Mon- 
treal. He  is  at  present  located  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Mallon,  and  Cuniff  are  at  the  Troy  Semi- 
nary. Mr.  J.  Troy,  honor  man,  is  expected  to  appear  among 
our  visitors  of  the  coming  week. 

James  D.  Lennon  is  a student  of  the  American  College, 
Rc  m i. 

F.  X.  Barr,  formerly  of  this  class,  writes  to  renew  his  sub- 
scription. He  is  studying  law  at  Columbia. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Riley,  a graduate  of  1871,  has  written  a great 
work  on  Washington.  We  have  been  waiting  anxiously  to 
see  and  examine  the  book. 

The  March  number  of  The  Century  magazine  will  contain 
an  illustrated  narrative  by  J.  R.  G.  Hassard,  ’55,  of  his 
experiences  “ Camping  out  ” among  the  mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia. His  companions  on  this  rough  expedition  included 
Mrs.  Hassard,  (who  is  a sister  of  Jack  Hargous,  of  the  class 
of  ’56),  an  English  traveller,  a Scotch  Doctor,  and  an  Ameri- 
can artist,  Mr.  J.  M.  Marble,  from  whose  sketches  the  arti- 
cles has  been  illustrated. 


Rev.  J.  M.  Tally,  C.  M.,  ’62,  was  recently  appointed  pro- 
curator at  the  Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels,  Suspension 
Bridge,  N.  Y. 


LOCALS. 

There  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  some  students,  which  ebbs 
about  examination  time. 

The  new  system  of  marking  effected  a noticeable  change 
in  general  standing  and  averages. 

Two  very  handsome  ’Xmas  ca-ds  were  received  by  Rev. 
Father  Becker,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Queeny,  Boston.  Besides  displaying  much  artistic  merit,  the 
cards  possess  the  additional  value  of  being  suggestive  of 
thoughts  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  great  festival,  some  little 
joy  of  which  they  were  intended  to  convey. 

Wonderful  improvement  has  been  made  by  the  cadets  in 
their  military  tactics.  Commencing  with  Saturday,  drill  will 
be  compulsory  on  1st  Division,  philosophers  excepted. 

The  annual  billiard  tournament  is  now  in  progress.  It 
promises  to  be  a grand  success. 

Many  of  the  older  students  were  delighted  to  see  their 
friend  and  former  companion,  Mr.  James  Greenewall,  at  the 
college  during  the  holidays.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
charming  young  wife  and  was  just  returning  from  an  extended 
wedding  tour. 

The  students  and  Faculty  sympathize  with  Mr.  William 
Hammond,  of  Detroit,  in  the  sad  loss  which  he  has  suffered 
by  the  sudden  death  of  his  father. 

If  our  baseball  team  is  not  successful  in  the  coming  season, 
it  will  not  be  owing  to  want  of  interest  and  practice.  The  gym- 
nasium during  recreation- hours  presents  an  interesting  spec- 
tacle. Never  were  there  so  many  players  in  constant  train- 
ing together  at  Fordham  within  the  past  history  of  our  ball 
club.  Carmody  and  Simpson,  Gillon  and  Donnelly,  and 
Quackenboss  and  Kirby,  are  the  three  batteries  that  are 
being  coached  by  Lynch  of  the  Mets. 

The  philosophical  disputation  which  was  taken  part  in  by 
Messrs.  Troy,  McCusker,  Haben,  Wingerter  and  Holland,  of 
the  Class  of  ’87,  was  held  in  Library  Hall  on  January  12th, 
and  proved  an  eminent  success.  The  defense  could  not  have 
been  better,  and  Messrs.  Holland  and  Wingerter  won  for 
themselves  new  glory. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  next  play  which 
report  says  is  to  be  William  Tell.  We  have  heard  in  confi- 
dence that  the  stage  will  literally  glitter  with  the  galaxy  of 
stars.  The  date  of  the  play  is  sometime  in  March. 

Tournaments  are  going  on  at  present  on  each  of  the  three 
divisions.  More  than  usual  excitement  prevails,  especially 
on  1 st  Division.  We  have  been  unable  to  get  the  names  of 
the  contestants  who  are  in  the  lead. 

The  Scientific  Course  would  confer  a great  benefit  on  all 
were  it  to  invent  some  method  of  flooding  the  pond  after  a 
snow  fall. 

There  ds  a rumor  afloat  that  the  course  of  lectures  in 
Library  Hall  is  soon  to  begin.  We  are  all  waiting  anxiously. 
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ANTIQUA. 

Charles,  a professor  of  physics  in  Paris,  made  the  first  suc- 
cessful ascension  in  a hydrogen  balloon,  December,  1783. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  University 
of  Bologna  numbered  10,000  students,  whose  principal 
departments  of  study  were  law  and  moral  and  natural  phil- 
osophy. 

Petrarch,  on  the  occasion  of  his  tour  through  France,  in 
search  of  distraction  from  the  grief  and  misery  which  took 
possession  of  him  upon  the  sudden  death  of  both  his  parents, 
visited  the  University  of  Paris,  and  described  it  as  “a  basket 
filled  with  the  rarest  fruits  from  every  land.” 

To  a monk,  Barlaam,  the  Calabrian,  is  due  the  restoration 
of  Greek  literature  to  Europe.  Bocaccio  declares  that  he 
not  only  excelled  all  contemporary  scholars  of  Greece,  the 
land  in  which  he  resided,  but  also  that  he  was  the  greatest 
scholar  of  his  age.  Leontius  Pilate,  one  of  Barlaam’s  disci- 
ples, was  the  first  to  fill,  in  the  West,  the  chair  of  Greek  lan- 
guage, he  having  been  appointed,  1361,  to  that  position  in 
the  Florentine  schools  by  the  magistracy  of  the  city. 

Lord  Chatham  is  reported  to  have  remarked  on  a certain 
occasion  to  Mr.  Fox,  that  in  his  opinion  the  most  attractive 
character  in  history  was  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  appears  to 
have  been  as  great  a student  as  he  was  statesman  and 
churchman. 

Few  persons  have  known  that  the  immortal  author  of 
Divina  Commedia  was,  for  a time,  an  Oxford  student.  John 
de  Serraville,  a writer  who  lived  shortly  after  the  poet,  speaks 
thus  of  him  : “ Dante  se  in  juventute  dedit  omnibus  artibus 
liberalibus,  studens  eas  Paduae,  Bononiae,  demum  Oxoniiset 
Parisiis,  ubi  fecit  multos  actus  mirabiles.” 

In  1409,  the  University  of  Prague  contained  not  less  than 
60,000  scholars,  who  were  presided  over  by  sixty  deans. 
Some  new  opinions  which  were  embraced  by  the  rector, 
John  Huss,  gave  offence  to  the  German  students,  all  of 
whom  departed  from  the  institution,  and  from  this  year  is 
dated  the  decline  of  Prague. 

The  new  Catholic  University  of  Louvain,  which  was 
erected  in  1834,  in  accordance  with  an  Apostolic  brief  of 
Pope  Gregory  XVI  , has  already  merited  to  be  styled,  “the 
glory  of  Belgium  and  of  the  church.” 

Lord  North  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford  and  was  a 
brilliant  classical  student.  The  first  copy  of  verses  in  the 
“ Musae  Etonenses  ” is  by  him. 


RECENTIORA. 

Thursday,  Jan.  27th,  was  the  annual  day  of  prayer  for  all 
Protestant  colleges  throughout  the  country. 

Governor  Foraker  has  made  ex-President  Hayes  a trustee 
of  the  University  of  Ohio. 

The  Vassar  girls  should  send  some  sort  of  a testimonial  to 
their  distinguished  alumna,  Miss  Van  Zant,  of  matrimonial 
fame,  even  though  it  were  one  of  sympathy. 

Yale  News  has  a daily  issue  of  about  1000  copies.  Col- 
lege journalism  is  making  rapid  strides. 

Dr.  O’Dwyer,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  has  been  appointed  to 
a seat  in  the  senate  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

A scholarship  for  the  American  College  at  Rome  has  been 
presented  by  Cardinal  Gibbons  to  the  Niagara  Seminary. 

Some  friends  of  Princeton  College  have  provided  funds  to 
send  an  expedition  from  this  country,  in  charge  of  Prof.  C.  A. 
Young,  to  observe  the  eclipse  which  will  occur  Aug.  19th, 
in  Russia. 

On  Jan.  7th  died  at  Villa  Nova  College,  Philadelphia,  Rev. 
James  A.  Darragh,  O.  S.  A.,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age. 

Lafayette,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Stevens,  and  St. 
John’s,  are  the  four  colleges  that  have  thus  far  expressed 
their  willingness  to  enter  the  new  Inter-Collegiate  Baseball 
League. 

The  St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  thriving 
schools  of  the  West.  At  present  it  numbers  285  students, 
among  whom  is  found  a baseball  club  which  can  be  surpassed 
by  very  few  college  teams  in  the  country. 

The  skin  and  skeleton  of  Barnum’s  famous  African  lion, 
“ Kennedy,”  which  was  killed  recently,  owing  to  its  being  a 
prey  to  an  incurable  disease,  will  be  presented  to  the  museum 
of  Tuft’s  College. 

A citizen  of  Worcester,  Clark  by  name,  has  bequeathed  the 
sum  of  $1,000,000  for  the  founding  of  “ Clark  University”  in 
that  city.  It  is  intended  that  the  new  school  shall  be  a rival 
of  Harvard. 

Ex-President  White,  of  Cornell,  has  donated  to  that  insti- 
tution his  entire  library  of  Political  and  Scientific  History. 
The  collection  contains  about  5,000  volumes,  besides  numer- 
ous valuable  pamphlets  and  manuscripts,  and  was  gathered 
at  a personal  expense  of  not  less  than  $100,000.  As  a mark 
of  gratitude  and  appreciation,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has 
established  the  President  White  School  of  Political  and  Scien- 
tific History. 

Trinity  College  expects  to  have  a new  gymnasium  com- 
pleted by  April  1st. 

Senator  J.  R.  Hawley,  William  M.  Evarts,  and  Chauncey 
M.  Depew,  have  been  invited  to  address  the  Yale  Kent  Club. 

Prof.  Edward  Olney,  author  of  Olney’s  Series  of  Mathe- 
matics. died  suddenly  from  heart  disease  on  Jan.  16th,  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  He  had  filled  for  the  last  30  years  the 
chair  of  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  f Mich- 
igan. 

Col.  Denby,  our  present  Minister  to  China,  who  is  named 
along  with  Cleveland  as  forming  the  next  National  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  is  an  alumnus  of  Georgetown  College. 
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SMOKE  THE  BEST 

Pure  Tobacco!  Pure  Paper  ! 

SWEET  CAPORAL,  CAPORAL, 

FULL  DRESS  STRAIGHT  CUT,  CAPORAL  yz, 

ST.  JAMES  %. 

KINNEY  BROS’  STRAIGHT  CUT. 

Kinney  Tobacco  Company, 

Successors  to  KINNEY  BROS., 

NEW  YORK. 

Every  genuine  Cigarette  bears  a fac-simile  of  Kinney  Bros.’ 
signature. 

HORSLEY  BARKER’S 

Near  the  Depot,  FOItiDHE  AM,  ST.  "YU 

OTIS  6z  O-OIRSI-illTE, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STEAM  PRESSED  SALT  GRAZED 

VITRIFIED  DRAIN  AND  SEWER  PIPE, 

New  York  Office  and  Yard,  East  138th  Street, 

Telephone  Call  70,  Harlem.  MOTT  HAVEN,  NEW  YORK. 

McNAB  & HARLAN  MFG.  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BRASS  AND  IRON  FITTINGS, 

For  Steam,  Water  and  Gas, 

Plumbers’  Materials,  and  Seamless  Brass  Tubes, 

56  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  M.  COFFIN, 

(Shcmisi  * cmt)  * ^CpoiKecctrg^ 

684  KINO SBIUDG E BOAD, 

FORDHAM,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

O’SHAUGHNESSY  & SIMPSON, 

BliATEi  Jkmw  MlTMt  lOOFIli, 
409  WEST  13th  STREET, 

Between  9th  and  10th  Avenues,  tSTTtyw  YORK. 

Cornices,  Gutters,  Leaders,  and  Windows,  made  and  put  up. 
Jobbing  promptly  attended  to. 

LOUIS  HUBNER, 
TUNER  OF  PIANOS  and  ORGANS, 

(TUNER  AT  THE  COLLEGE,) 

No.  225  EAST  117th  STREET, 

TO X13SZ- 

WM.  BOMBMTY, 

FURNISHING  ♦ UNDERTAKER, 

436  Willis  Avenue,  cor.  147th  St.,  New  York. 

Hearses  and  Coaches  to  let  at  all  hours. 

JOSEPH  P.  McHUGll  & CO., 
Upholsterers  and  Decorators, 

Invite  special  orders  requiring  correct  taste  and 
exact  workmanship, 

3 West  42  d Street,  first  house  from  5th  Avenue. 

HOUSES  TO  LET.  RENTS  COLLECTED, 

WM.  II.  COFFIN, 

Estate  lasucaace 

Money  to  Loan  on  Bond  and  Mortgage.  24th  Ward  Rroperty  a Specialty. 

FORDHAM,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

ORDERS  RECEIVED  FOR  COAL  AND  WOOD. 

WHITTEN’S 

Fordham  and  New  York  City  Express. 

ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE, 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 

This  College  enjoys  the  powers  of  a University,  and  is 
conducted  by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the  attainment  of  a complete 
Classical  and  Commercial  Education. 

French  and  German  are  taught  without  charge. 

Spanish,  Music  and  Drawing  are  also  taught  by  compe- 
tent Professors.  But  for  these  branches  there  are  extra 
charges. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

Rev.  T.  J.  CAMPBELL,  S.  J., 

President. 

None  but  competent  hands  employed. 

EDWARD  F.  HARTLEY, 

Shirt  Maker,  Men’s  Furnisher,  Hatter, 

INo-  2336  Tit-Tar* cL  Aven-ae, 

Between  126th  and  127th  Streets,  IsTIE'W’  ~Y~ <~)T?.K~ 

TRUNKS  AND  BAGS.  TROY  LAUNDRY. 

JilME  S O’KANE, 

Contractor  and  Builder, 

Office,  704  EAST  134th  STREET, 

Residence,  700  E.  134th  St. 

Real  Estate  axxcL  Xm-STa-ar'am-o© 

FULTON  WIRE  WORKS. 

WOOLEY  & CO., 

63  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y.,  Retween  Gold  and  C1UT  Streets, 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Wire  Work,  Brass,  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth  of  every 
description.  Wire  Window  Screens.  Nursery  Fenders  and  Fire  Guards, 

Sieves,  Riddles,  Coal  and  Sand  Screens. 
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DEXTTXXjXXTXS  POP.  THE  TEETH. 

=4->^An  Antiseptic  ani  Detergent  Dentifrice.  — — 

Removes  discolorations,  prevents  accumulations  of  tartar,  hardens  the  gums,  contains 
no  injurious  ingredients.  Prepared  by 

Dr.  W.  E.  ANDREWS,  Dentist, 

OFFICE  LA  BORA  TORY , TREMONT , At  1 . C. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


JAMES  OLWELL  & CO., 


— £ ■'WIb.olessile  Grrocers,  3— 

181  West  Street,  JV.  T. 

REGULAR  WEEKLV  RETURNS. 

ELDEED  <Sz  XEI -A.  L E "5T  , 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

fish  dealers, 

No  9 FULTON  MARKET, 

C.  H.  ELDRED,  N EW  YORK. 

IRVIN  HALEY. 


HENRY  HUSS.  JOHN  L.  HUSS. 

HUSS  B ROS., 

■Me  R 35  S X A TJ  B A N X , 

UlGL>AND  Central  PEPQ1II..V 

Entrance  from  Waiting  Room  N.  Y.  N.  H.  & H.  R.  R. 

42d  Street  and  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 

T.  G.  F.  STUMPFEL, 

(Acknowledged  Champion) 

HiElE  CTJ  T T IE  HES  , 

COR.  12d  ST.  Is  VANDERBILT  AVE., 

Under  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  HSTIE*V7"  Y ORK. 


N.  B. — ASSISTED  BY  FIRST-CLASS  ARTISTS  ONLY. 


M.  TRAVIS. 


J.  J.  POWER. 


M.  TRAVIS  & CO.i_ 

Commission  Merchants  & Dealers, 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  and  Efenanas. 

Terms  Cash . 92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.Y. 


TOxaxioT  txtoods. 

Dealer  in  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 


89  & 90  Washington  Market, 


Fulton  Street  Side, 


NEW  YORK. 


G.  HERBERMANN, 


( ( PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANT, 


314  Washington  St., 

Bet.  Duane  & Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

K . M . K g\  P P , 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

CIGARS,  TOBACCO, 

Snuff,  Pipes  and  Smokers’  Articles, 

1880  Railroad  Avenue,  Tremont,  N.  Y. 


tohit  n^-criRiE’xai-sr, 

Carpci') for  • arjcl  • j!>uilel<z,p,* 

155  & 157  E.  44TH  STREET, 


Bet.  Lexington  and  3d  Avenues, 


NEW  YORK. 


R.  M.  WALTERS’  NARVESEN  PIANO. 

University  Place,  corner  12th  Street,  New  York. 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M.  Walters  of  University  Place,  cor. 
12th  Street,  is  meeting  with  great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla,  leader  for  many  years  of  the  7th  Regiment  Band  used 
one  of  these  instruments  in  his  house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those 
wishing  to  make  a suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing  better  could  be  offered 
than  one  of  these  handsome  Cabinet  Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a 

large  assortment  of  New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs 

Always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special  credit. 

MH/rsuline  * Academy,' 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 

Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 

Washing  and  bedding $142  50 

Music  30  00 

F.  BECHSTEIN  & CAMP, 

CURERS  AND  PACKERS  OF 

FI1TE  PEOVISIOITS, 

152  & 153  WEST  ST., 

Near  Barclay  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

TELEPHONE,  434  JOHN. 


J.  D.  GILMOR  & CO., 


JIL  mr:  mi 


203  GREENWICH  STREET, 


NEW  YORK. 


PHILIP  DUFFY’S 


Fordham  hr  Hotels 


THE  DEPOT. 


Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all  hours.  Livery 
Stable  attached. 

HARRINGTON  & 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

770,  772,  774  FIRST  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

S.  STINER  & CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

sucgcsST=TEHIk^ 

-<§f  Oysters  and.  Clams,  jj§3- 

ii  | 

PICKLED  OR  PLAIN, 

Nos.  859  Ic  860  Washington  Fish  Market,  NEW  YORK. 


c 


The  following  books  may  be  had  at  the  College  : 

ompendium  Logicae  et  Metaphysicae. 


^‘lementa  Philosophiae  Moralis. 
vidences  of  Religion, 

t By  Rev.  L.  Jouin,  S.  J. 

Precepts  of  Literature. 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.  J. 

|^ollege  Prayer  Book. 

Apply  to  TREASURER, 

St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 


VOL.  V. 


St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  March,  1887. 


No.  6. 


Javottius. 

Close  on  the  advent  of  the  budding  year 
Favonius  the  west-  wind  hovers  nigh 
To  calm  and  soothe  sad  nature’s  every  sigh 
Which  grimmest  winter  bore  her;  far  and  near 
With  winged  profusion  to  bedeck  the  drear 
Of  empty  earth  : while  far  aloft  and  high 
Within  his  pinions  all  enveloped  lie 
Brave  armaments  of  strength  'gainst  future  fear. 

There  is  a wind  of  grace  which  God  has  made 
To  light  and  brood  upon  the  Human  breast 
Which  often,  with  despair  and  doubt  dismayed, 

Has  felt  his  fluttering  when  on  eager  quest 
Fanning  new  life  in  virtue,  seed  and  blade. 

Breath  of  God’s  love,  comes  the  Favonian  guest. 

Louis  Benziger,  ’89. 


THE  POET  AND  THE  HOME: 

BEING  A REJOINDER. 

It  is  with  a protest  that  I take  up  my  pen  to  make  a short 
rejoinder  to  the  views  expressed  by  “the  prosy  old  gentle- 
man” who,  in  the  January  issue  of  The  Monthly,  vented 
his  spleen  on  all  modern  poets  in  a heap,  and  on  poor 
Tennyson  in  particular.  The  reason  why  is  that  I cannot 
but  feel  that  so  far  as  the  old  gentleman  himself  is  concerned 
it  will  be  “ love’s  labor  lost.”  His  savage  and  impassioned 
tone,  which  even  cold  type  could  not  hide,  is  proof  positive 
that  he  is  in  that  state  of  mind  in  which  the  judgment  is  not 
to  be  convinced.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  still  exists 
the  duty  of  making  some  attempt  to  counteract  the  false 
impressions  which  his  strictures  may  produce  in  those  who, 
through  reverence  for  the  dictum  of  old  age,  may  allow  them- 
selves to  be  led  into  thinking  that  the  name  of  Tennyson  has 
an  undeserved  place  in  the  poet’s  corner  of  the  temple  of 
Fame. 

If  the  “ tempest  in  a teapot  ” stirred  up  by  this  worthy  old 
gentleman  be  allowed  to  simmer  down,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  gist  of  all  he  can  find  of  bad  to  say  against  the  greatest 
living  poet,  is  that  Tennyson’s  is  “a  weak  feminine  Muse 
that  never  rises  above  the  sphere  of  humdrum  domestic  life 
into  the  realms  of  true  poetry.”  However,  in  almost  the 
same  breath  he  thus  contradicts  himself:  “Tennyson  has 
certainly  written  poetry,  though  not  great  poetry.”  But  he 
makes  this  other  clutch  at  his  last  straw:  “His  muse  is 
essentially  domestic,  and  in  some  sort  feminine,”  On  the 


old  gentleman’s  own  statement,  therefore,  Tennyson  is  a true 
poet,  and  so  there  is  only  one  question  that  comes  up  for 
trial — Must  the  sphere  of  domestic  life  be  shut  out  from  the 
realm  of  true  poetry  ? 

I purposely  omit  anything  regarding  what  our  critic  styles 
“ the  femininity  of  Tennyson.”  For  in  speaking  of  this 
quality  of  Tennyson’s  verse,  he  means  either  that  the  whole 
of  Tennyson’s  writings  are  characterized  by  it,  or  that  the 
poet  laureate  infuses  it  into  only  some  of  his  poems.  If  the 
former  be  his  meaning,  every  one  who  has  read  the  mono- 
logue of  Ulysses,  that  wonderful  sermon  in  Aylmer's  Field , 
those  grand  curses  and  the  plea  for  progress  and  hope  in 
Locksley  Hall , and  the  sterling  manliness  of  passages  of  In 
Memoriam,  cannot  fail  to  see  that  our  old  friend  has  not  read 
his  Tennyson  well  enough  to  pass  judgment  on  him,  or  that 
he  has  read  him  not  with  his  eyes  but  with  his  prejudices. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  aged  friend  dethrones  Tennyson 
simply  because,  after  the  manner  of  all  poets  since  the  world 
began  to  welcome  them,  his  youthful  pen  indited  verses  about 
Airy,  Fairy  Lilian,  about  Adeline  and  Madeline  and  Rare, 
Pale  Margaret,  then  I leave  such  a judgment  to  meet  with 
with  the  only  fate  it  deserves  from  all  men  who  have  a sense 
of  the  ridiculous — a hearty  laugh.  But  even  our  prosy  old 
friend  himself  acknowledges  that  Tennyson  writes  these 
verses  in  “an  attractive,  forcible  way.”  It  is  too  bad  that 
he  cannot  also  see  that  the  poet  who  chances  to  be  an  artist 
as  well  as  a seer,  finds  delight  in  trying  his  skill  at  his  art  in 
the  intervals  of  his  bursts  of  inspired  song.  Should  we  be- 
grudge the  poet  this  pleasure,  even  if  the  result,  like  Tenny- 
son’s Day  Dream  and  the  verses  named  above,  have  no  other 
intrinsic  worth  than  the  artistic  skill  displayed  ? He  who  is 
unwilling  that  the  poet  should  sometimes  write  for  himself 
and  not  always  for  the  world  of  other  men,  might  well  seem 
unfit  to  be  named  with  those  who  can  appreciate  poetry. 

To  return,  then,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  ask  ourselves, 
what  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  allowing  the  poet  to  draw 
his  themes  from  “ the  sphere  of  humdrum  domestic  life  ?” 
Now,  even  at  the  risk  of  saying  something  startling,  I ven- 
ture to  assert  that  not  only  is  poetry  free  to  draw  her  pure 
waters  from  the  well-springs  of  domestic  life,  but  that  a'  day 
will  come  when  a poet  will  be  judged  admirable  or  to  be 
neglected  in  proportion  as  he  treats  the  more  these  very 
themes.  For  in  spite  of  all  that  the  old  fogies  may  think 
and  say  to  the  contrary,  it  is  true  that,  in  the  words  of  a 
famous  member  of  a darker  race  than  ours,  “ de  worl’  do 
move.”  By  the  world  is  here  meant  the  world  of  thought, 
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the  world  of  aspirations,  the  world  of  hopes  and  strivings 
after  better  things.  One  of  the  terras  toward  which  this 
world  I speak  of  has  been  tending,  is  the  solution  of  the 
great  problems  which  must  be  solved  in  sight  and  sound  of 
the  home — the  labor  and  social  problems.  With  this  stu- 
pendous question  in  its  mind’s  eye,  the  world  has  been  slowly 
moving  on,  and  in  these  present  years  has  given  up  to  the 
solution  a great  part  of  its  best  energies  and  its  best  thoughts. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  even  if  one  of  the  chief  elements  in 
this  vast  riddle  be  that  one  which  is  begot  in  the  humble 
“ sphere  of  humdrum  domestic  life,”  yet  what  has  all  this  to 
do  with  poetry  ? I make  bold  to  answer,  it  has  much  to  do 
with  it. 

It  is  not  true  what  the  Hindoo  sages  say,  that  the  Deity 
does  things  through  sport.  He  does  all  things  with  a pur- 
pose. And  in  the  all-wise  designs  of  an  all-wise  Providence 
the  true  poet  has  been  always  given  a mission.  Nothing 
is  more  true  than  that  the  poet  is  born,  not  made;  and  that 
the  poetic  faculty,  which  is  a something  bestowed  on  the  poet 
by  a lavish  Creator,  above  and  besides  the  ordinary  faculties 
of  every-day  men,  was  given  to  him  along  with  some  grand 
vocation,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  discover  and  to  follow  out. 
The  poet  has  been  given  a larger  heart,  keener  sensibilities 
and  wider  and  deeper  sympathies,  only  because  these  are 
necessary  for  his  mission.  Poets  and  prophets  and  seers 
have  played  a part  in  the  world’s  history  which  is  not  second 
to  that  of  the  world’s  great  soldiers  and  statesmen.  I be- 
lieve every  great  movement  in  the  world  of  thought  has  had 
its  poet,  and  if  he  has  not  always  been  heard,  or  if  his  num- 
bers have  not  always  been  rythmical,  it  is  owing  to  some 
lack  on  his  part  by  which  we  others  are  the  losers.  And  I 
believe  there  will  come  a poet  sent  to  take  a part  in  solving 
what  is  pre-eminently  the  great  riddle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury’s Sphinx.  That  riddle  is  this:  What  is  the  world  to 
do  with  that  pitiful  portion  of  humanity  which  labors,  and 
sighs,  and  groans,  and  dies,  and  oftentimes  knows  nothing  of 
joy  and  holiness  ? How  is  it  to  heal  up  this  vast  festering 
scar,  the  raw  of  which  thousands  of  years  have  been  rubbing? 
How  is  it  to  dry  up  these — “ the  tears  of  things  ” — lacrymae 
rerum  ? 

And  who  dares  say  that  when  this  heaven-sent  messenger 
does  come  to  work  his  part,  he  will  not  find  his  best  instru- 
ments and  his  most  precious  ores  within  sight  of  the  domestic 
hearthstone  ? I do  not  mean  to  advocate  here  the  theories 
of  the  wild  and  unkempt  Walt  Whitman  who,  in  spite  of  the 
ridicule  of  our  forlorn  critic,  is  none  the  less  for  that  a lyric 
genius  of  a high  order,  and  is  thought  by  many  to  be  what 
an  eminent  critic  has  termed  him — “ in  creative  force  and 
imaginative  vigor,  the  first  among  American  poets.”  I do 
not  mean  to  hold  with  Whitman  that  all  barriers  are  to  be 
broken  down;  that  all  the  stock  materials  and  forms  of  poetry 
are  to  be  relegated  to  the  background;  that  among  the  means 
of  poetic  representation  all  words  are  to  be  included,  and 
among  the  subjects  all  classes,  characters,  actions,  occupa- 
tions and  functions  are  to  be  named.  But  what  I do  mean 
to  hold  is,  that  the  sphere  of  domestic  life,  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  home,  the  fears,  and  joys,  and  hopes,  and 
pangs  that  linger  ever  around  the  hearthstone  may  be,  and 
should  be,  materials  from  which  the  true  poet  builds  up  an 
everlasting  blessing  of  song  for  his  fellow-man  and  a glory 
for  himself. 


For,  after  all,  what  is  poetry  when  it  is  at  its  best  ; when 
it  is  really  deserving  of  a place  with  religion  and  culture  and 
all  best  things  ? A modern  poet  whose  life  and  writings  did 
not  belie  his  words,  has  described  it  as  “ the  record  of  the 
best  and  happiest  moments  of  the  happiest  and  best  minds.” 
If  it  is  this,  then,  indeed,  it  may  come  without  hesitation  to 
the  home  and  the  hearth,  there  to  look  for  and  to  find  the 
brightest  subjects  that  may  adorn  its  pages.  For  what  the 
worldly  world  seems  not  to  have  learned  through  all  the 
thousands  of  years  of  its  life  is  still  true,  that  happiness  finds 
a home  at  the  fireside  of  the  peasant  while  it  is  oftentimes 
exiled  from  the  palace  of  the  mighty.  It  loves  the  quiet 
murmur  of  “humdrum  domestic  life”  more  than  it  cares  for 
the  restless  bustle  of  a court.  Faith,  and  love,  and  devotionand 
to  all  their  sister  graces,  ever  the  bringers  of  good  and  happy 
moments  and  best  and  happiest  thoughts,  put  forth  their 
beauty  in  the  shadow  of  the  home,  while  they  often  wither 
away  and  die  in  the  hot  glare  of  that  life  which  is  thought 
by  our  critic  to  be  the  only  sphere  of  true  poetry. 

It  is  true  that  poetry  delights  to  sing  of  “ high  actions  and 
high  passions,”  but  these  are  only  a part  of  those  things 
which  are  our  life.  And,  in  truth,  it  is  only  because  they 
are  a part  of  them  that  they  can  enter  into  poetry.  What  is 
more,  all  sudden  and  brilliant  bursts  of  grand  passions  pre- 
suppose a humdrum  weary  exercise  of  these  passions  before 
the  grand  bursts  become  at  all  possible.  The  hero  who 
startles  the  world  with  some  unheard  of  deed  of  magnanimity 
or  of  patriotism,  has  first  schooled  himself  to  the  capableness 
of  that  deed  by  many  lowly  acts  of  greatness  of  soul,  of 
which  each,  perhaps,  was  as  heroic  in  its  own  time  as  the 
last  is  passing  wonderful.  But  poetry  must  not  always  take 
these  high  passions  as  its  themes,  for  poetry  belongs  to  the 
whole  of  mankind,  and  there  are  times  in  the  lives  of  all 
when  the  high  passions  can  truly  cry  out  with  the  Roman  glad- 
iator, “The  world  is  sick  of  conquerors!  such  am  I!”  There 
come  to  the  lives  of  all  certain  quiet  Sabbath  days  of  the 
heart  when  it  would  fain  hear  no  longer  the  loud  alarums  of 
the  great  high  passions.  All  men  do  not  always  love  to  look 
up  to  the  heights  of  heroism,  and  sublimity,  and  mighty 
anger  like  that  of  the  Iliad , and  lofty  imagination  like  that 
of  the  Divine  Comedy.  Of  these  conquerors,  too,  the  world 
of  man’s  heart  grows  sick.  It  loves  to  turn  away  from  the 
sight  of  these,  and  rest  its  eye  on  the  quiet  spectacle  of  that 
life  which  does  not  blind  by  its  giddy  and  unnatural  excite- 
ment, and  to  rest  its  ear  with  the  sweet  though  humdrum 
sounds  of  hearts  that  do  not  beat  with  abnormal,  even 
though  praiseworthy,  passions.  It  loves  to  look  in  upon  the 
sphere  of  domestic  life,  and  to  forget  the  world’s  Ilions,  and 
its  Marathons,  and  its  Coliseums.  It  can  even  willingly 
turn  aside  from  “ the  lone  Mother  of  dead  Empires,”  “ the 
Niobe  of  Nations,”  and,  at  the  threshold  of  the  busy  world, 
wait  and  listen  with  pleasure  for  “ news  from  the  humming 
city,”  and  for  “the  sound  of  funeral  and  of  marriage  bells,” 
and  for  “ the  windy  clanging  of  the  minster  clock.”  There 
is  a selfish  and  ungenerous  pride  hidden  at  the  bottom  of 
every  man’s  heart,  which,  at  times,  tempts  him  to  go  away 
from  the  looking  up  at  heights  to  which  he  can  not  or  dare 
not  climb.  Then  the  great,  noble  passions  do  not  receive 
their  due  from  him.  Then  he  demands  something  in  which 
his  own  experience  has  a part,  or,  at  least,  in  which  his  own 
aspirations  in  his  best  and  happiest  moments  can  find  a like- 
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ness  of  themselves.  Then,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  can 
his  heart  find  as  much  of  admirable  in  the  quiet  tale  of  the 
tumult  of  soul  of  an  Enoch  Arden,  as  in  the  stirring  epic 
that  sings  “the  divine  wrath  of  an  Achilles.”  For,  in  truth, 
every  true  man’s  life  is  an  epic.  It  has  its  battles,  and  its 
seiges,  and  its  sackings.  It  has  its  angel  of  wisdom,  its 
Nestor.  It  has  its  Hector,  its  Achilles,  its  Ajax,  and  its 
angel  of  darkness,  its  Helen. 

Like  religion,  poetry,  as  has  been  said,  is  for  all  men,  and 
all  men  can  be  the  subjects  of  poetry.  It  is  begot  of  human 
nature,  and  is  only  true  poetry  in  as  much  as  it  is  true  to 
nature;  when  it  falls  outside  of  the  stretch  of  nature  it  is 
only  art.  Some  one  has  well  said  that  it  is  the  condensed 
essence  of  actual  life  and  thought,  and  it  is  only  as  it  is 
founded  on  reality  that  it  has  any  solid  value;  otherwise  it 
is  worthless.  The  aim  and  end  of  all  best  poetic  endeavor 
is,  indeed,  in  the  words  of  a late  professor  of  poetry  at  Ox- 
ford, “ to  appeal  to  the  higher  side  of  human  nature,  to 
strengthen  it,  to  come  to  its  rescue  when  it  is  overborne  by 
worldliness  and  material  interests,  and  to  support  it  with 
great  truths  set  forth  in  their  most  attractive  form.”  And 
yet  there  are  those  who  would  tell  us  that  this  true  function 
of  the  truly  great  poets,  who  are  more  than  mere  artists,  will 
be  hindered  if  they  go  to  seek  for  inspiration  where  human 
nature  is  at  its  best  and  its  truest  ! where  the  heart  is  no  less 
a human  heart — nay,  all  the  more  so — because  its  beats  are 
humdrum!  where  life  has  lessons  which  are  none  the  less  to 
be  learned — nay,  all  the  more  so — because  they  are  needed 
every  hour!  It  is  a part  of  the  duty  of  poetry  to  support 
human  nature  by  great  truths  set  forth  in  their  most  attractive 
form.  And  great  truths  find  a home  in  the  family  as  well  as 
in  the  temple.  They  become  the  lips  of  the  father,  and  the 
husband,  and  the  mother,  and  the  wife,  arid  the  child,  as  well 
as  the  lips  of  the  preacher,  and  the  prophet,  and  the  states- 
man. They  can  be  made  clear  from  a looking  at  the  com- 
mon work-a-day  world,  no  less  than  at  the  world  of  romance 
and  imagination. 

The  moral  substance  of  life,  which  enters  into  all  poetry 
as  well  as  all  romance,  is  something  real,  and  is  nothing  if  it 
is  not  “the  things  man  admires,  loves,  longs  for;  the  sum  of 
the  desires,  affections,  hopes,  aims  by  which  he  lives.”  And 
these  can  be  admired,  loved  and  longed  for,  from  the  hum- 
drum circle  of  domestic  life  as  well  as  from  any  other  where. 
Human  affection  has  many  a time  been  sorely  tried  without 
the  bruit  of  it  being  heard  around  the  world.  “ Infinite 
hunger  of  heart  ” after  what  is  great,  and  high,  and  pure,  and 
holy,  has  gnawed  away  many  a life  in  the  quiet  solitude  of  a 
lowly  home.  Many  a soul  has  been  torn  up  by  tumults  of 
unpaid  duties,  and  wrung  with  the  pain  of  unsatisfied  desires 
without  the  murmur  of  its  anguish  being  heard  beyond  sight 
of  the  hearthstone.  And  all  these  enter  into  the  material  of 
the  poet’s  working,  and  when  they  do  enter  into  poetry,  make 
it  worthy  of  being  loved  of  men. 

Though  by  poetry  is  often  understood  much  else,  yet  it  is 
all  of  what  Principal  Shairp  describes  it  to  be — “ the  expres- 
sion in  beautiful  form  and  melodious  language,  of  the  best 
thoughts  and  the  noblest  emotions  which  the  spectacle  of  life 
awakens  in  the  finest  souls.”  The  finer  quality  which  is  hid- 
den in  the  hearts  of  men  offers  itself  for  interpretation  to  the 
poet,  and  it  is  none  the  less  fine  because  the  heart  that  owns 
it  be  covered  by  a fustian  jacket,  and  not  hid  beneath  a royal 


purple  or  a coat  of  mail.  The  best  poets,  even  though  they 
may  not  be  what  the  world  is  wont  to  call  the  great  poets, 
are  those  who  best  know  how  to  reach  into  the  hearts  of  men, 
to  take  thence  and  to  make  their  own  those  feelings  which 
are  common  ones.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Tennyson 
certainly  possessed  this  faculty  of  seeing  and  using  the  traits 
which  mark  the  kinship  of  all  humanity.  So  when  he  wished 
to  make  his  characters  lovable  he  knew  how  to  do  so,  even 
when  they  were  characters  from  the  lowliest  and  most  hum- 
drum sphere  of  life.  As  Bayne  well  expresses  it,  “Tenny- 
son was  particularly  felicitous  in  discerning  the  badge  of 
the  natural  knighthood  and  ladyhood  of  mankind.”  Let  the 
reader  but  turn  to  the  laureate’s  poem,  Dora.  More  simple 
it  could  not  be.  Without  conscious  ornament,  with  but 
three  words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  while  all  are  most 
common  words,  without  a simile  or  metaphor  that  rises  above 
the  discourse  becoming  to  the  lowly  characters  introduced, 
it  is  yet  a genuine  poem  and  one  of  a high  order.  Let  him 
who  will  read  this  poem  and  also  Tennyson’s  Sea  Dreams, 
both  thoroughly  domestic,  and  if  he  does  not  rise  up  a better 
man  from  the  reading,  and  if  he  does  not  find  that  they  con- 
tain poetry  that  sends  the  pulses  thrilling  through  all  the 
veins  of  the  better  part  of  his  being,  then  I,  for  one,  cannot 
believe  such  a man  has  in  himself  a perception  of  the  beau- 
tiful. Lacking  this  perception,  he  may  at  once  make  up  his 
mind  that  poetry  must  ever  remain  for  him  a sealed  book. 

Tennyson,  like  every  other  true  poet,  generally  writes  with 
a deep  and  solemn  purpose.  Let  him  who  will  call  In 
Memoriam  “ a sort  of  artificial  spasm,  so  wrought  upon  by 
art  as  to  bear  the  semblance,  and  only  the  semblance,  of  a 
great,  sad  elegy,”  but  the  intelligent  world  knows  better. 
Those  who  are  willing  to  see  can  find  in  it  thoughts  and 
emotions  which  are  high  and  noble,  and  underneath  it  they 
can  also  see  the  shining  of  one  of  the  finest  of  souls.  It  is  a 
work  of  art,  if  you  will,  but  it  also  contains  that  which  is  as 
far  above  art  as  divine  truth,  and  the  struggle  after  truth  are 
above  what  pleases  only  the  senses  and  appeals  only  to  the 
baser  part  of  man.  It  is  pregnant  with  faith,  and  hope,  and 
love,  and  these  can  be  the  root  of  poetry  and  are  all  better 
and  higher  than  art.  It  can  bring  peace,  and  rest,  and  wis- 
dom to  bereavement,  and  these  things  are  to  empty  over- 
wrought artificiality  as  gold  is  to  clay. 

But  an  end  should  long  since  have  been  made  to  this  paper, 
in  which  I have  allowed  myself  to  far  overstep  the  bounds  I 
had  forecast  in  beginning  it.  In  fine,  therefore,  I would  ask 
the  reader,  when  making  a decision  regarding  Tennyson  and 
“ the  humdrum  sphere  of  domestic  life,”  to  recall  to  mind 
that  in  matters  of  critical  taste,  especially  when  there  is 
question  of  so  ethereal  a matter  as  poetry,  it  is  sometimes 
hard  to  give  “a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us.”  Nor 
does  the  world  ask  it  of  us.  For  when  there  happens  to 
arise  a dispute  on  such  subjects,  men  do  not  turn  to  their 
logic  for  the  answer,  but  ask  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  men 
of  taste — the  men  who  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  that 
instinctive  insight  which  tells  them,  this  is  pleasing,  that  is 
not;  this  is  beautiful  and  admirable,  that  is  not.  And  when 
the  answer  has  been  given  the  case  is  finished;  no  one  thinks 
of  asking  for  a philosophical  analysis  of  the  why  and  where- 
fore of  the  dictum  of  taste.  So  here  I would  ask  the  reader 
to  trust,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  the  judgment  which  the 
world  of  taste  has  long  since  given  on  the  poet  laureate,  and 
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then  to  verify  by  his  own  taste  the  truth  of  those  who  hold 
Tennyson  as  one  of  the  great  poets.  Great  he  undoubtedly 
is,  and  it  is  not  his  least  greatness  that  in  the  circle  of  the 
home  he  is  able  to  find  materials  which  he  kneads  in  the 
hands  of  his  poetic  faculty,  and  moulds  into  beauteous  shapes 
which  are  to  his  race  “ a joy  forever.” 

Charles  A.  Wingerter,  ’87. 


florae, — Book  /,  Ode  38. 

(/.  X.  L.  in  the  Goose  Quill.) 
Boy,  the  Persian  pomp  I hate  ; 

I will  not  yield  a silly  brow. 

In  petty  ostentatious  state, 

To  chaplet  rare  or  Linden  bow 

Seek  not  the  place  where  roses  blow  ; 

Unto  the  myrtle  wreath  impart 
No  bootless  work  nor  empty  show 
Of  cunning  skill  or  idle  art. 

For  while  beneath  the  mantling  vine. 
Our  goblets  to  the  dregs  we  drain, 
For  me  or  you,  you  could  not  twine 
A fitter  wreath  than  myrtle  plain. 


ARTHUR  STEWART. 

CHAP.  II. 

. . . . And  dear  the  school  boy  spot 

We  ne’er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot. 

A few  mornings  after  the  events  narrated  in  the  last 
chapter,  the  grand  council  was  held  in  the  dining  room, 
during  breakfast.  Now,  if  any  one  had  asked  Mr.  Stewart  why 
he  chose  such  a time  and  place  for  the  consideration  of  so 
important  a matter,  he  would  have  answered  with  all  the 
bluntness  of  a true  Scot,  that  morning  is  the  proper  time  for 
thinking,  because  then  the  brains  are  as  yet  unclogged  by 
the  worry  and  care  day  brings  with  it;  and  besides  a good 
meal  is  no  mean  aid  to  the  thinking  powers  of  any  man. 
This  latter  assertion  is,  perhaps,  open  to  discussion;  but  very 
few  will  venture  to  dispute  the  former.  Mr.  Stewart’s  face 
was  a little  graver  than  usual  on  this  eventful  morning  ; 
Arthur  looked  flushed  and  excited  ; Aunt  Clara  was  as  calm 
as  ever,  and  Mrs.  Stewart  was  present  as  a spectator  of  the 
proceedings. 

But  now  that  everything  was  ready,  no  one  seemed 
to  be  willing  to  open  the  discussion,  till  Mr.  Stewart 
fired  the  first  shot  by  exclaiming,  “ Well,  here  we  are,  now 
what’s  to  be  done?”  “Well,”  said  Aunt  Clara,  “perhaps 
you  had  better  let  us  know  your  exact  intentions  in  regard 
to  the  matter  before  we  give  any  advice  on  the  subject.” 
“ Yes,”  replied  he,  “ I suppose  that’s  only  right.  Well,  then 
I want  to  send  Arthur  to  a place  where  his  education  may 
be  finished;  where  he  may  advance  in  learning  and  manliness; 
where  he  may  exercise  his  self-restraint  and  self-reliance;  in 
a word,  a place  whence  he  may  come  forth  a cultivated 
Catholic  gentleman.  Now,  I don’t  suppose  that  there  is  any 
school  or  college  where  such  grand  results  are  wholly 


obtained;  but  it  is  our  business  to  select  a college  that 
approaches  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  ideal  which  I have 
laid  before  you.” 

“Well,-  said  Aunt  Clara,  after  a silence  of  a minute 
or  two,  “ I have  a cousin  now  in  business  in  Hamford, 
who  in  his  young  days  went  to  a college  at  a place  called 
Pelville.  When  I received  your  letter,  I spoke  to  him 
about  it,  and  he  advised  me  to  mention  the  place  to  you. 
He  gave  it  indeed  the  highest  praise;  he  said  the  tuition 
was  excellent,  the  buildings  very  good  and  the  character 
of  the  boys  very  high;  which  of  course  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected. He  said  that  there  were  excellent  teachers,  and 
maintained  a very  healthy  discipline,  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
he  could  think  of  no  better  place  for  Arthur.  I made  other 
inquiries  also  and  found  that  the  institution  has  a very  good 
reputation,  which  counts  not  a little  in  its  favor.  My  advice, 
then,  is  to  send  Arthur  to  Pelville.  Of  course,  Charles,  it  is 
for  you  to  decide.”  “Well,”  said  he,  “ I think  your  state- 
ments would  have  convinced  me,  if  I had  not  been  pretty 
well  convinced  already,  that  Pelville  is  about  as  good  a place 
as  we  can  choose.  I too  have  made  inquiries  about  the  placet 
and  have  found  it  to  be  as  you  have  stated.  I have  also  re- 
ceived a catalogue  of  the  college  and  am  very  well  satisfied 
with  it.  So  then,  Arthur,  I guess  it  is  pretty  well  settled  that 
you  are  to  go  to  Pelville  College.” 

Now  this  was  exactly  the  place  to  which  Arthur  had  hoped 
he  might  go  ; still  he  was  not  a little  surprised  at  the  sum- 
mary manner  in  which  such  an  important  question  had 
been  settled.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  such  a com- 
plete agreement  between  his  father  and  his  aunt  was  not  the 
result  of  chance,  but  rather  of  a previous  consultation. 
This  was  the  first  thought  that  entered  his  mind  when  the 
decision  had  been  made.  “ Well,  Arthur,  you  haven’t  told 
us  how  you  like  our  decision.”  “ Oh,”  replied  Arthur 
absently,  “ I suppose  I’ll  get  along  all  right  there.”  “ Well, 

I hope  so,”  said  Mr.  Stewart;  “and  now  we  will  have  to 
begin  right  away  to  get  everything  ready  for  your  departure.” 

Then  the  conversation  drifted  into  other  channels,  and 
Arthur  and  his  departure  for  college  were  apparently  for- 
gotten for  the  time  being.  For  the  next  two  months,  how- 
ever, he  was  kept  busy  in  arranging  everything  so  that 
he  might  start  promptly  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
September,  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  college. 
While  making  these  preparations,  he  was  buoyed  up 
by  the  thought  of  entering  upon  a new  life,  seeing  new 
faces  and  making  new  acquaintances.  But  when  the  time 
began  to  draw  near  when  he  must  leave  the  scenes  and 
friends  of  his  boyhood,  he  felt  strangely  reluctant  to  do  so. 
His  old  haunts  and  his  old  familiar  companions  seemed 
doubly  dear  to  him  now  that  he  was  leaving  them  for  others 
of  whom  he  knew  nothing.  Sometimes  he  even  wished  that 
he  were  going  to  stay  home  after  all  and  forego  the  pleasure 
he  had  expected  in  the  new  world  so  soon  to  be  opened 
before  him.  But  then  he  reflected  that  it  would  be  unmanly 
to  draw  back  now  and  even  if  it  were  not,  it  would  still  be 
very  foolish.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  without  many  and 
sincere  tears  that  he  parted  from  his  mother  and  father,  and 
took  his  last  look  at  the  old  home  from  the  carriage  window 
on  that  Wednesday  morning.  Before  long,  however,  his 
tears  dried  away,  and  all  his  thoughts  turned  towards  the 
new  life  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter.  He  wondered  if 
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it  would  be  a great  change  from  his  life  at  home;  whether 
he  would  like  it;  what  sort  of  people  the  professors  were  ; 
whether  he  would  succeed  in  his  studies. 

When  he  boarded  the  train  for  Pelville,  he  noticed  that  all 
the  cars  were  pretty  well  filled.  Passing  through  one  of 
them  in  search  of  a seat  he  saw  a youth  of  rather  large  pro- 
portions who  had  a whole  bench  to  himself.  Stepping  up 
to  him,  Arthur  tapped  him  gently  on  the  shoulder  to  call 
his  attention  from  the  newspaper  in  which  he  seemed  to  be 
absorbed,  and  meekly  said,  “ Is  this  seat  engaged,  sir  ? ” 
“ I suppose  not,”  was  the  answer,  “ I don’t  need  half 
a car.”  “ Arthur  took  the  seat  thus  offered  to  him, 
and  for  a time  there  was  silehce  between  the  two. 
At  length,  however,  Arthur,  to  relieve  the  monotony,  made 
a remark  to  the  effect  that  it  was  a fine  day.  “ Is  it," 
said  he;  “ it  isn’t  a very  pleasant  day  for  me.”  “ Why  not  ?” 
asked  Arthur,  innocently,  “Oh,  I’ve  only  just  left  home  to  be 
shut  up  in  a dreary  old  place  for  the  next  ten  months." 
“ Shut  up  in  a dreary  old  place  ? why,  what  do  you  mean  ?” 
“ You  ought  to  be  able  to  guess.  I’m  going  back  to  college 
to  Pelville.”  “Pelville,”  cried  Arthur;  “why,  that’s  where  I’m 
going  myself.”  “Is  that  so,”  was  the  cool  reply.  “Well, 
I’m  glad  to  have  somebody  to  go  back  with.” 

Now,  Arthur  did  not  relish  these  remarks,  for  he  imagined 
from  them  that  Pelville  must  be  a disagreeable  place.  Still  he 
was  very  glad  to  have  met  one  of  its  students,  since  he  would 
not  now  be  utterly  without  an  acquaintance  in  a strange 
place.  So  he  set  about  making  the  most  of  his  opportunity 
to  learn  something  more  of  his  new  companion.  Pie  was  just 
going  to  ask  him  his  name  when,  from  the  depths  of  the  news- 
paper where  the  persecuted  youth  had  again  ensconsed  him- 
self, there  came  : “ By  the  way,  where  do  you  come  from  ? ” 
“Welton,”  replied  Arthur;  “perhaps  you’ve  visited  the 
place.”  “ Welton,  eh  ? I have  an  uncle  living  there,  and 
I’ve  been  to  see  him  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  my 
existence.  But  I forgot  to  ask  you  what  your  name  is.”  “Arthur 
Stewart,”  was  the  answer;  “And  you,  you  haven't 
told  me  your  name  yet.”  “Arthur  Stewart,  eh;” 
name  sounds  nice  enough.  So,  you  want  to  know  my  name, 
do  you  ? Well,  I hope  you  won’t  be  disgusted  when  you 
hear  it.  They  call  me  Peter  Jackson.”  He  looked  anxiously 
at  Arthur  to  see  if  this  uncouth  name  would  excite  any 
merriment  in  him.  But  Arthur  was  not  yet  acquainted  with 
die  freedom  of  college  boys  in  this  respect;  and  though  the 
name  was  not  very  euphonious,  still  it  never  occurred  to  him 
to  smile  much  less  to  laugh  at  it.  This  evidently  pleased 
his  companion  very  much,  for  he  immediately  grew  more 
pleasant  and  talkative.  He  told  a great  many  things  about 
the  college  which  Arthur  afterwards  found  to  be  of  no  little 
service,  and  ended  with  the  remark,  “ I guess  you  and  I’ll 
get  along  pretty  well  together.”  “ I hope  so,”  said  Arthur; 
“ at  any  rate  I’m  very  glad  I met  some  one  who  knows  the 
place  where  I’m  going.”  By  this  time  the  train  had  reached 
Pelville,  and  Arthur,  on  getting  off,  found  himself  in  the 
centre  of  a rather  small  and  not  over  beautiful  town.  He 
did  not  have  much  time  to  look  about  him,  however;  his 
companion  immediately  led  him  away  in  search  of  a cab  to 
take  their  baggage  to  the  college  which,  Arthur  learned  was 
at  a distance  of  about  half  a mile  from  the  station.  At 
length  they  succeeded  in  procuring  a very  sickly  sort  of 
vehicle  which  might,  by  a stretch  of  courtesy,  merit  the 


appellation  of  cab.  The  baggage  was  packed  on  somewhere, 
Arthur  could  not  imagine  where,  and  the  cab  started  for  the 
college.  They  passed  through  a number  of  streets  where 
tenements,  stores,  and  manufactories  were  situated. 

These  and  many  other  things  Arthur  noticed,  having 
plenty  of  time  to  observe  ; for  the  animal  that  drew 
the  vehicle,  would  certainly  never  have  gained  glory 
on  a race  course.  After  a time,  however,  Arthur  became 
tired  of  staring  out  of  the  window  and  began  to  won- 
der why  his  companion  had  not  spoken  to  him  since 
they  entered  the  cab.  He  was  about  to  ask  a question 
when  a deep  snore  from  the  other  side  of  the  cab  told  him 
that  his  companion  was  fast  asleep.  Arthur  wondered  how 
he  could  sleep  at  such  a time,  and  under  such  conditions;  for 
he  had  never  met  a representative  of  that  interesting  class 
that  can  drop  off  into  slumber  at  any  time,  and  who  could 
probably  sleep  through 

' ‘ The  trumpet  shock  of  Regnarock 
On  the  day  of  doom.” 

He  did  not  disturb  his  companion,  however;  in  the  first  place 
he  did  not  know  how  the  young  man  would  like  it,  and 
besides  he  himself  had  no  wish  to  talk.  The  newness  of  his 
surroundings  depressed  him  considerably,  and  he  was  think- 
ing too  of  what  they  were  doing  at  home  just  now;  in  a word 
he  was  passing  through  the  first  stages  of  that  malady  so  com- 
mon to  newly-fledged  students,  “ the  blues.” 

He  had  not  much  time,  however,  to  indulge  in  his  reverie; 
the  cab  had  now  passed  through  a high  stone  gateway,  the  en- 
trance to  a long  and  winding  avenue,  lined  on  either  side  by 
noble  elms.  On  the  right  just  inside  the  gate  was  a small  lodge 
built  of  blue-stone  and  looking  very  pretty  and  cosy,  Arthur 
thought,  in  the  twilight  of  that  September  evening.  On  the 
right  and  left  stretched  away  a rolling  lawn,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  oaks  and  elms.  But  Arthur  thought 
it  now  high  time  to  awaken  his  companion  who  was 
still  sleeping  soundly;  he  accordingly  leaned  over  and 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  not  wishing  to  arouse  him  too 
rudely  from  his  dreams.  Finding  that  this  produced  no 
effect,  he  shook  him  gently;  still  unsuccessful,  he  shook  him 
with  all  his  might,  till  at  last  he  opened  his  eyes,  yawned  and 
said,  “ Are  the  five  minutes  up  yet  ?”  “ Here  we  are  at  the 

college,”  said  Arthur,  “ and  we’ll  have  to  get  out  in  a minute.” 
“ Oh,  is  that  all,  was  the  reply,  “ then  you  might  have  let 
me  sleep  till  then.  But  how  do  you  like  the  look  of  the 
place  ?”  Now  Arthur  had  not  seen  very  much  of  the  place 
as  yet,  as  most  of  his  time  since  they  entered  the  gate  had 
been  occupied  in  awakening  his  companion;  so  he  answered 
“ Oh,  very  well,  what  I’ve  seen  of  it.” 

“ By  the  way,”  said  Peter,  apparently  not  heeding  Arthur’s 
reply,  “ did  you  notice  that  crowd  of  fellows  down  at  the  sta- 
tion ?”  “ No,”  said  Arthur,  “ why  ?”  Because  they  are  stu- 
dents at  this  place,  and  I thought  you  might  have  seen  that  I 
tried  to  avoid  them.  I thought  you  might  think  it  a little  queer, 
too;  so  I wanted  to  explain  to  you  that  the  reason  why  I 
avoided  them  was  because  I don’t  like  to  meet  them  till  we 
come  to  the  college.”  Arthur  wondered  greatly  at  this 
detailed  explanation  for  a thing  he  had  not  even  noticed;  he 
saw  the  reason  of  it,  however,  not  long  afterwards.  The  cab 
had  now  drawn  up  and  Arthur  and  his  companion  stepped 
out.  They  were  standing  in  front  of  the  imposing  entrance 
to  a large  five-story  building  with  two  wings,  built  of  the 
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same  stone  as  the  lodge  at  the  gate,  and  trimmed  with  a stone 
which  Arthur  took  to  be  an  inferior  quality  of  marble.  On  the 
right  and  left  were  two  smaller  buildings  constructed  of  the 
same  material  as  the  larger  one.  Off  on  the  left  was  a 
picturesque  little  church,  built  of  a sort  of  brownstone. 
Arthur  had  only  time  to  notice  these  general  points  before 
his  companion  walked  to  the  steps,  opened  the  door  and 
proceeded  along  a frescoed  hall  till  he  came  to  a door  at 
which  he  stopped  and  knocked.  “ Come  in,”  said  a voice 
from  within  and  almost  before  he  knew  it,  Arthur  was  face 
to  face  with  the  president  of  the  college,  a middle-aged 
man  of  kindly  aspect.  He  greeted  both  boys,  but 
especially  Arthur,  with  the  greatest  cordiality,' made  a few 
commonplace  remarks  and  ushered  them  out. 

“ Now  ” said  Peter,  “ I’ll  introduce  you  to  some  of  the  fel- 
lows.” He  accordingly  continued  down  the  hall  till  he  came 
to  a door  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  This  he  opened  and 
passed  over  to  one  of  the  smaller  buildings  which  Arthur  had 
noticed.  Here  they  found  a large  number  of  students  who 
greeted  Peter  with  loud  expressions  of  friendship,  and  to  all 
of  whom  Arthur  was  introduced.  After  they  had  seen  every- 
body, a bell  rang,  which  Peter  said  meant  supper.  They 
accordingly  went  together  with  the  other  students  to  a large 
dining  room.  Arthur  eat  little  or  nothing,  as  the  strange- 
ness of  every  thing  around  seemed  to  have  impaired  his 
usually  vigorous  appetite.  After  supper  they  strolled  about 
for  a while  till  the  sound  of  a bell  called  all  to  the  dormitory. 

Wm.  C.  McClintock,  ’88. 

(To  be  continued.) 


fit  t\u  spring. 

Readers,  let  me  speak  a little 

Of  the  Springtime  coming  on.  • 

Let  me  say  it  though  a “ Hawthorne,” 

That  the  winter’s  almost  gone, 

That  the  days  will  henceforth  brighten 
As  they  hasten  on  their  way, 

That  a game  of  ball  at  Fordham 
Beats  a cycle  of  Cathay. 

Gentle  Spring  that  from  young  poets 
Has  received  such  cruel  blows, 

Holds  a wealth  of  baseball  fortune 
That  the  future  only  knows, 

When  the  flying  flag  of  Fordham 

Proudly  waves  o’er  well-fought  fields, 

When  the  prowess  of  our  rivals 
To  the  Rose  Hill  mettle  yields. 

In  the  Spring  will  come  the  shekels 
From  the  men  of  former  days, 

In  the  Spring  the  grand  donations 
Will  dispel  the  present  haze, 

In  the  Spring  the  “Forward,  Forward,” 

Place  us  on  a higher  range, 

In  the  Spring  the  nine  will  quicken 

Through  the  chinking  grooves  of  “ change.” 

Old-time  players  on  the  Rose  Hills  ! 

Ye  who  strove  in  days  of  yore  ! 

Ye  who  always  hit  “ three-baggers,” 

Ye  who  high  up  piled  the  score ! 


Seize  the  mighty  club  of  Mammon, 

Seize  it  as  we  seize  our  bun. 

Knock  a goodly  check  to  Fordham  ! 

Score  again,  a grand  home  run. 

Then  the  days  will  brighten  round  us, 
Then  the  clouds  will  disappear, 

Then  we’ll  bear  the  palm  of  honor 
From  our  rivals  far  and  near, 

And  the  future  in  it-s  casket 

Will  these  names  forever  shrine, 

First  the  ones  who  helped  the  Rose  Hills 
Then  the  famous  Rose  Hill  nine. 


‘ ‘ TEARS  ’ ’ IN  LITER  A TURE. 

Every  nation  has  its  own  peculiar  tastes  and  tendencies 
with  regard  to  literature;  so  much  so  that  a nation’s  char- 
acter may  be  easily  known  from  its  literature.  If  warlike  in 
disposition,  its  literature  will  be  fiery  and  passionate;  if 
light-hearted  and  gay,  light-heartedness  and  gayety  will  tinge 
and  color  its  literature.  But  be  a nation’s  literature  what  it 
may,  warlike  or  peaceful,  “ the  rose  and  the  thorn,  sorrow 
and  gladness,”  are  linked  together  in  them  all. 

Our  subject  is  so  wide  that  we  are  inclined  to  divide  it 
into  three  parts,  after  the  manner  of  a French  sermon;  tears 
of  men , women  and  childre7i,  seems  a good  division,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  deal  poetically  with  the  two  last,  for  daily  expe- 
rience teaches  us  that  the  tears  of  women  and  children 
generally  mean  nothing  and  are  the  sign  of  no  great  emotion; 
they  are  called  forth  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and  some- 
times on  no  provocation  at  all. 

Though  the  literature  of  the  ancients  is,  as  it  were,  literally 
bathed  in  blood,  still  an  occasional  tear  is  not  wanting.  I 
noticed  this  especially  in  reading  over  that  masterpiece  of 
classical  literature,  Virgil’s  zEnead.  Virgil  very  often  uses 
and  seems  over  fond  of  the  word  lacrima,  a tear.  The  fact 
struck  me  the  more  forcibly  becauses  he  uses  it  only  where 
great  emotion  is  to  be  portrayed.  No  doubt  so  because  it 
requires  great  emotion  to  draw  tears  from  a strong,  brave 
man.  Those  passages  seemed  to  me  eminently  beautiful  in 
which  the  memory  of  the  sad  past  comes  unbidden  to  the 
son  of  Venus,  as,  for  example,  in  the  second  book  where 
zEneas,  about  to  narrate  to  Queen  Dido  the  sad  story  of  his 
griefs,  and  the  many  “ res  adversae  ” which  he  had  passed 
through  in  his  long  wanderings,  says: 

“ Quis  talia  fando  Myrmidonum  Dolopumve  ant  duri 
miles  Ulixi  Temperet  a lacrimis  ?” 

How  different  he  now  is  from  that  zEneas  whom  we  have 
hitherto  beheld,  the  stern,  brave  chief  whom  we  once  saw, 
fighting  bravely  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  he  who  was  dis- 
mayed or  disheartened  by  no  misfortune.  Behold  him  now 
overcome  by  tears  ! But,  if  we  notice,  we  will  see  that 
zEneas  wept  only  on  laudable  occasions.  What  hero  how- 
soever great,  could  restrain  his  tears  when  he  recalls  the  sad 
story  of  his  fall  from  power,  the  miseries  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen and  the  destruction  of  the  city  which  he  loved  so  well. 
Thus  tears  are  not  only  to  the  childish. 

Historians  commend  Alexander  for  weeping  when  he  read 
of  the  great  achievements  of  Achilles,  and  Julius  Caesar,  too, 
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is  applauded  lor  shedding  tears  out  of  the  same  noble  envy 
at  the  great  triumphs  of  Alexander. 

“ Hide  not  thy  tears;  weep  boldly  and  be  proud 
To  give  the  flowing  virtue  manly  way; 

’Tis  nature’s  mark  to  know  an  honest  heart  by. 

Shame  on  those  breasts  of  stone  that  cannot  melt 
In  soft  adoption  of  another’s  sorrow.” 

Look  at  Tennyson’s  beautiful  picture  in  “The  Two 
Voices,”  of  the  death  of  the  warrior  whose  eyes  are  dim  with 
glorious  tears.  In  the  heat  of  battle  and  amid  the  clash  of 
arms  the  soldier  falls  wounded  unto  degth.  But,  as  he 
breathes  'his  last,  the  notes  of  triumph  strike  upon  his  ears, 
and,  overcome  with  joy,  his  emotion  manifests  itself  in 
glorious  tears. 

“ In  some  good  cause,  not  in  mine  own, 

To  perish,  wept  for,  honor’d,  known, 

And  like  a warrior  overthrown; 

Whose  eyes  are  dim  with  glorious  tears, 

When,  soiled  with  noble  dust,  he  hears 
His  country’s  war-song  tlffill  his  ears.” 

Again,  there  is  the  familiar  story  of  the  Duke  of  York; 
how,  after  he  had  been  defeated  and  captured,  he  was  cruelly 
treated  by  the  revengeful  Queen  Margaret,  who,  having  first 
unfeelingly  taunted  him  on  his  fall  from  the  regency,  mock- 
ingly placed  a paper  crown  on  his  head,  and,  offering  him  a 
napkin  dipped  in  the  blood  of  his  son,  Rutland,  bids  him 
dry  his  tears  with  it. 

“ See,  ruthless  queen,  a hapless  father’s  tears: 

This  cloth  thou  dipdst  in  blood  of  my  sweet  boy, 

And  I with  tears  do  wash  the  blood  away; 

Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boast  of  this; 

And  if  thou  tell’ st  the  heavy  story  right, 

Upon  my  soul,  the  hearers  will  shed  tears; 

Yea,  even  my  foes  will  shed  fast  falling  tears, 

And  say  ‘ alas,  it  was  a piteous  deed!’  ” 

Lastly,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  story  of  “ Paradise 
and  the  Peri  ” in  Moore’s  “ Lalla  Rookh,”  which  describes 
how  heaven  was  gained  through  a single  tear.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  recall  it  although  so  familiar. 

One  morning  a Peri,  one  of  those  beautiful  fairy  spirits 
who,  according  to  Oriental  mythology,  dwell  in  the  air  and 
live  upon  perfumes,  came  to  the  gate  of  Paradise,  and, 
through  the  half  open  portal  caught  a glance  of  the  surpass- 
ing grandeur  within.  And  as  she  stood  there  thinking  how 
happy  those  favored  ones  must  be  who  had  gained  that 
glorious  place,  the  sounds  of  joyful  music  burst  forth  and 
filled  her  soul  with  sadness. 

“ She  wept  to  think  her  recreant  race 

Should  e’er  have  lost  that  glorious  place.” 

The  angel  watching  at  the  gate  beholding  her  weeping, 
listened  for  a moment  to  her  plaintive  song,  and  even  he 
could’not  withhold  a tear  of  pity.  Gently  he  comforted  her 
and  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer.  There  is  still  one  hope  left 
to  you,  for  ’tis  written  in  the  book  of  fate  that 

“ The  Peri  yet  may  be  forgiven, 

Who  brings  to  this  Eternal  Gate 
The  gift  that  is  most  dear  to  Heaven.” 

Consoled  by  this,  the  now  hopeful  Peri  at  once  set  out  in 
search  of  that  wonderful  gift.  Far  and  wide  she  wandered 


over  the  earth.  She  knew  where  gems  of  priceless  value 
could  be  found  in  abundance;  where  rubies  and  precious 
stones  were  hidden,  but  nowhere  was  that  much-coveted  gift 
to  be  found  which  would  open  to  her  the  gates  of  Paradise. 
At  last  she  came  to  the  sweet  land  of  India.  India,  the  land 
of  the  Sun,  was  then  in  a state  of  cruel  war.  Her  luxuriant 
groves  of  sandal  and  bowers  of  spice  had  been  turned  into 
bloody  battle  fields  and  resounded  with  the  piteous  cries  of 
the  dying.  Her  clear  sparkling  streams  were  then  crimsoned 
with  blood  of  innocents  whom  the  ruthless  invaders  had. 
slain  without  mercy.  The  Peri,  beholding  this  scene  of  hor- 
ror from  above,  stayed  her  winged  flight,  and,  turning  her 
gaze  downward  through  the  smoke  and  mist  of  the  bloody 
battle  field,  she  beholds  a youthful  warrior  standing  alone 
beside  his  native  river,  holding  his  broken  and  blood-stained 
sabre  in  his  hand  and  with  but  a single  arrow  in  his  quiver. 

“ Live!  cried  the  conqueror,  live  to  share 
The  trophies  and  the  crowns  I bear.” 

The  warrior  hesitated  but  a moment. 

“ Silent  he  pointed  to  the  flood 
All  crimson  with  his  country’s  blood, 

Then  sent  his  last  remaining  dart 
For  answer  to  the  invader’s  heart.” 

Though  pointed  well,  the  deadly  missile  fell  short  of  its 
mark.  “ The  tyrant  lived,  the  hero  fell.” 

Yet  the  Peri  marked  the  spot  where  the  hero  had  fallen,  and, 
when  the  fierce  conflict  had  ceased,  she  quietly  descended 
and  caught  the  last — 

“ Last  glorious  drop  his  heart  had  shed 
Before  his  free-born  spirit  fled.” 

This,  cried  the  Peri,  as  she  flew  away,  shall  be  my  gift  at 
the  gates  of  Paradise.  Surely,  she  mused,  if  there  is  any 
offering  on  the  earth  that  heaven  holds  dear — 

“ ’Tis  the  last  libation  that  liberty  draws 

From  the  heart  that  bleeds  and  breaks  in  her  cause.” 

It  is  lovely,  said  the  radiant  angel  at  the  gate,  as  she 
placed  the  sacred  offering  in  his  hand — 

“ Sweet  is  our  welcome  of  the  brave 
Who  die  thus  for  their  native  land.” 

But  see,  alas!  the  gate  of  Eden  moves  not  yet.  Far  holier 
still  must  that  boon  be  which  opens  the  gate  of  heaven 
for  you. 

Her  first  fond  hope  of  Eden  blighted,  the  Peri  sadly  set 
out  anew  in  search  of  the  wonderful  unknown  gift.  Far  to 
the  south  she  journeyed  into  Africa’s  sunny  deserts,  thence 
into  Egypt’s  fruitful  date  and  palm  groves  weary  and  almost 
disheartened  she.  came  at  last.  She  found  a land  teeming 
with  golden  fruit,  but,  alas!  not  yet  was  the  exiled  spirit 
destined  to  find  that  one  precious  gem.  Faint  and  dis- 
heartened she  continued  her  wanderings  and  finally  came  to 
Syria.  There  she  sees  a child  at  play  among  the  roses  and 
wild  flowers.  Near  the  child  a weary  traveler,  having  dis- 
mounted, was  watering  his  foaming  steed  at  the  sparkling 
fountain  by  the  roadside.  His  was  not  a pleasant  counte- 
nance to  look  upon.  In  it  could  be  read  the  tale  of  many 
a ruthless  deed,  yet,  as  he  stood  there  idly  looking  at  the 
infant  at  play,  his  iron  spirit  seemed  to  soften  and  he  spoke 
kindly  to  the  child. 
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Suddenly  Syria’s  thousand  church  towers  pealed  forth  the 
Angelus.  Quickly  the  child  ceased  all  play,  and,  kneeling 
on  the  bare  ground,  lisped  a silent  prayer  to  God.  The 
wretched  man  stood  there  for  a moment  in  silence  until  the 
boy  had  finished  praying,  when  he  spoke.  There  was  a time, 
he  said,  in  mild  and  humbled  tones,  when  I,  too,  young  and 
pure,  prayed  thus  like  you.  His  innocent  boyhood  and  all 
the  guilt  of  his  past  life  returned  to  him,  and  he  repented  of 
all,  all  his  wicked  life,  and  he  wept  and  prayed  beside  the 
innocent  child. 

The  Peri  had  at  last  found  the  precious  gift.  It  was  a 
repentant  sinner’s  tears.  Enraptured  she  flew  to  the  skies, 
and,  passing  joyfully  through  the  gate,  she  wept  for  joy,  and 
cried — 

“ Joy,  joy,  forever!  my  task  is  done — 

The  gates  are  parted  and  heaven  is  won!” 

It  may  not  be  amiss  in  the  end  to  venture  an  opinion  as 
to  the  reason  why  tears  are,  as  it  were,  sprinkled  over  the 
literature  of  all  nations;  it  is,  perhaps,  because  literature  and 
poetry  especially  have  to  do  with  personal  feeling  and  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  life.  The  genuine  literary  man  follows 
out  the  maxim  of  Sir  Phillip  Sidney,  “ Look  in  your  heart 
and  write.”  And  as  the  human  heart  and  human  life 
are  oftener  sorrowful  than  glad,  hence  it  is  that  tears  easily 
flow  from  the  poet’s  pen. 

Ferdinand  J.  Wingerter,  ’90. 


fe  'flNarrttc  Wpdc. 

Chilling  to  ye  Marrowe, 

Cutting  to  ye  Core, 

Sharpe  as  any  Arrowe, 

Come  Marche  wynds  once  more. 

Who  sayde  we  had  knowne 
All  ye  Wynter’s  Power? 

See  ! to  Marche  he  has  throwne 
E’en  hys  icy  Dower. 

With  hym  Sicknesse  rydes, 

Deathe  eke  follows  after, 

Comfort  from  hym  hydes, 

Faynts  eke  Pleasuance’  laughter. 

Hoarse  as  gaunte  olde  Tree-Frog, 

Roars  he  from  hys  den. 

Like  an  gruffe  olde  Sea-dog 
Blustering  at  hys  men. 

Who  sayde  we  had  knowne 
All  ye  Wynter’s  Power! 

See  ! to  Marche  he  has  throwne 
E’en  hys  icy  Dower. 

Chilling  to  to  ye  Marrowe, 

Cutting  to  ye  Core, 

Sharpe  as  any  Arrowe, 

Come  Marche  wyndes  once  more. 

‘■Ye  Easefulle  Idler.” 


OF  A CERTAIN  MARVELOUS  DREAM, , 
CA  USED  B Y GAZING  TOO  INTENTL  Y 
AT  A GREEK  BOOK. 

Dear  Tom — Here  I am  poring  over  Caesar  and  Xenophon 
and  renewing  the  memory  of  Greek  and  Latin  verbs.  What 
a change  ! Last  week  I had  nothing  but  English  lessons  to 
prepare,  and  now  I am  undergoing  the  pleasant  sensation 
which  the  sight  of  a Greek  dictionary  always  gives  rise  to. 
My  first  night  in  study  hall  after  the  change  I had  a very 
funny  dream,  which  I must  tell  you.  Our  teacher  had  told 
us  in  the  morning  class  that  we  were  to  have  Caesar  in  Latin, 
and  in  Greek  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  book  I,  chapter  8, 
where  the  “ Battle  and  Death  of  Cyrus  ” is  described.  That 
evening  on  reaching  the  study  hall  I looked  at  the  new 
class  books  on  my  desk,  and  out  of  mere  curiosity  I took 
up  the  Xenophon.  This  being  my  first  peep  at  Greek  for 
many  a month,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I made  out 
the  first  sentence  : “ And  now  it  was  about  full  market 
time.”  I went  no  further,  for  I could  not  imagine  what 
Xenophon  meant  by  this  queer  expression.  By  chance  my 
eye  fell  upon  a number  of  notes  at  the  back  of  my  Geeek 
reader,  which  I supposed  to  be  reference  made  by  the  au- 
thor to  expressions  similar  to  the  one  I had  just  met.  In 
this  I was  not  disappointed,  as  the  very  first  of  them  gave  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phrase.  The  translation  of 
it  was  as  follows  : “And  now  it  was  about  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning.”  “ I am  satisfied,”  said  I,  “but  the  Greeks 
must  have  been  very  queer  people,  since  they  had  such  a 
queer  way  of  reckoning  time.”  And,  having  placed  the 
book  again  on  the  desk,  and  looking  steadily  at  the  letters 
inscribed  upon  its  pages,  I began  to  ponder  in  my  mind  on 
the  mythical  history  of  Greece — its  philosophers,  its  war- 
riors, and  its  great  orators.  But  after  a certain  length  of 
time  the  letters  no  longer  appeared  to  me  as  such,  but  as  so 
many  Greek  soldiers  dancing  and  making  merry  over  the 
fall  of  unfortunate  Troy.  After  a while  the  vision  disap- 
peared. I saw  nothing  ; I became  almost  insensible  ; I had 
fallen  into  a reverie.  Then,  all  of  a sudden,  I found  myself 
silently  strolling  along  the  sea-coast  of  Athens,  and  medi- 
tating on  the  rise,  fall  and  decline  of  the  mighty  nations  of 
old — “ Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  where  are  they?” 

I had  not  walked  very  far  when  I heard  a harsh,  tuneless 
and  thrilling  voice  declaiming  in  a language  about  which  I 
knew  very  little,  I might  almost  say  nothing  at  all.  Startled 
by  this  unexpected  incident,  I looked  ahead,  and  there  I 
saw,  to  my  great  astonishment,  not  many  feet  away  from  me 
a tall,  slender  figure  standing  in  the  attitude  of  an  orator, 
and  facing  the  sea,  which,  as  far  as  I could  make  out,  he 
was  addressing  in  that  strange  language.  As  I approached 
nearer  to  him  I noticed  that  he  was  of  a very  pale  com- 
plexion, his  head  being  almost  entirely  bald,  but,  above  all, 
I noticed  that  his  left  cheek  was  swollen  out  much  more 
than  his  right.  Knowing  that  he  would  not  understand  me, 
but  wishing,  nevertheless,  to  call  his  attention,  I shouted, 
“ Hallo,  there,  old  fellow,  what  are  you  doing?”  He  turned 
around,  and,  regarding  me  with  a surprised  and  grave  look, 
said  something  in  Greek  which  I could  make  out.  For  a 
moment  I remained  silent,  but,  thinking  he  might  under- 
stand Latin,  I shouted  back,  “ Non  intelligo.”  He  looked 
at  me  and  said  seriously,  “ Advena,  attende  tibi.”  In 
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obedience  to  this  command,  and  not  wishing  to  incur  his 
anger,  I departed  with  ‘'Vale,  amice.”  But  my  curiosity 
had  been  aroused  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  wishing  to  know 
more  about  this  mysterious  man,  I concealed  myself  behind 
a rock  which  was  within  hearing  distance.  By  the  time  I 
had  reached  the  rock  he  had  already  resumed  his  declama- 
tion. As  I listened  I caught  the  two  scattered  words, 
“ Dioae  ” and  “ OdXanoa.”  As  I happened  to  know  their 
meaning,  I thought  that,  in  his  address  to  the  ocean,'  he 
must  be  citing  that  sublime  passage,  “ Roll  on,  thou  dark 
blue  ocean,  roll  !”  He  then  went  on  for  a few  minutes 
longer,  and,  having  ended  his  oration  with  a low  bow  to  the 
sea,  drew  out  of  his  mouth  three  pebbles.  This  at  once  ac- 
counted for  the  unusual  swelling  of  his  left  cheek.  He  then 
started  on  a run,  and,  having  reached  the  foot  of  a steep 
hill,  not  far  from  where  I was  concealed,  he  began  to  climb 
it  whilst  he  went  on  declaiming.  I watched  him,  but  when 
he  reached  the  top  he  disappeared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill.  This  wonderful  man  had  a strong  hold  on  my  imagina- 
tion, and  hitherto  I had  drawn  no  conclusion  as  to  who 
he  could  be.  However,  having  recollected  many  similar 
anecdotes  relating  to  a celebrated  Greek  orator,  I think  by 
the  name  of  Demosthenes,  who  had  overcome  his  many 
physical  defects  by  means  of  such  practices,  I concluded 
that  if  the  man  whom  I had  just  seen  was  not  that  orator 
himself,  he  must  be  his  ghost  or  spirit.  Having  finished 
with  this  wonderful  apparition,  I was  at  a loss  where  to  go, 
for  I knew  nothing  of  the  surrounding  country.  I deter- 
mined, however,  to  take  a northeasterly  direction,  and  when 
I had  walked  for  a considerable  time,  I found  myself  on  the 
field  of  Marathon.  Then  what  a flood  of  memories  crowded 
upon  my  imagination  ! I thought  I saw  old  Miltiades  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  preparing  to  come  down  and  engage  the 
Persians  on  the  plain  below  ; then  the  descent  of  the  hill 
by  the  Greek  phalanx  ; and,  lastly,  the  scene  where  the 
Greeks  sweep  down  the  Persians  like  grass.  As  I was  about 
to  turn  my  steps  to  wander  amidst  Athens’  broken  columns 
and  mouldering  temples,  I felt  a hand  grasp  my  arm,  and  I 
awoke.  It  was  the  study  hall  keeper.  On  awakening  I saw 
the  Anabasis  on  my  desk,  and  then  I knew  that  everything 
had  been  but  an  idle  dream. 

Good  bye  until  my  next  dream. 

Your  old  friend,  D.  Arellano,  ’91. 


THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY. 

The  members  of  St.  John’s  College  French  Academy 
had  their  first  “ seance  privee”  on  February  6th.  After  a 
few  words  by  the  president,  M.  Dansereau,  the  elections 
for  the  second  term  took  place. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  : 

Ch.  Wingerter,  ’87,  President. 

P.  Dansereau,  ’89,  Vice-President. 

P.  Tetreau,  ’89,  Secretary. 

The  French  debate,  which  is  a feature  of  the  Academy, 
will  take  place  every  two  weeks,  and  all  active  members  are 
invited  to  take  part  in  it. 


( From  the  Latin  of  Catullus.) 

Now  Spring-time  renders  back  her  genial  glow  ; 

And  equinoctial  gales  have  ceased  to  blow, 

Lulled  by  the  breath  of  gentle  zephyr’s  breeze. 

Haste  thee,  Catullus,  from  the  Phrygian  leas, 

From  hot  Nicasa,  and  her  fertile  plain. 

Fly  unto  Asia’s  cities,  thou,  amain, 

And  make  of  them  thy  qoming  summer-home. 

Now  longs  the  impatient  mind  once  more  to  roam  ; 

How  lightsome  now  the  feet  that  homeward  dart ! 
Farewell,  dear  comrades  mine,  before  we  part, 

For  we  who  left  our  homes,  linked  hand  in  hand, 

Take  each  a different  path  to  fatherland. 

John  E.  Kelley,  ’89. 


SODALITIES. 

The  result  of  the  January  elections  in  the  Sodalities  is  as 
follows  : 

1st  Sodality.  Prefect,  John  Clare;  1st  Assistant,  J.  Aylward; 
2d  Assistant,  Wm.  McClintock;  Secretary,  Wm.  E.  Howley; 
Treasurer,  Ferd.  Wingerter;  Lectors,  Thomas  Burke  and 
Charles  Gillon;  Councillors,  James  Corbett,  Wm.  Meagher 
Charles  McCusker,  George  B.  Donnelly;  Sacristan,  Alfred 
Amy;  Assistant  Secretary,  Willard  Wright. 

2d  Sodality.  Prefect,  F.  Donnelly;  1st  Assistant,  J.  P. 
Walsh;  2d  Assistant,  D.  Arellano;  Lectors,  P.  Quinn  and 
P.  Tetreau;  Sacristan,  J.  Farrell;  Musical  Director,  J.  E. 
Kelley;  Secretary,  J.  Slevin. 

jd  Sodality.  Prefect,  Gilbert  Egan;  1st  Assistant.  E. 
Kenney;  2d  Assistant,  E.  McEhoy;  Secretary,  E.  Ginebra; 
Sacristan,  J.  Reilly;  Treasurer,  Thomas  Brennan;  Music 
Director,  E.  Drummond;  Master  of  Prob.  Gaston  de 
Bremont. 


EXCHANGES  AND  REVIEWS. 

Pictorial  Lives  of  the  Saints.  (Benziger  Bros).  This  handsomely 
bound  and  extremely  cheap  volume  is  the  most  entertaining  book  of  its 
kind  that  we  have  read.  The  plates  are  the  very  best. 

De  Land  Collegiate  is  a new  exchange.  Its  motto  is  Veritas.  We 
tender  the  young  lady  editors  our  best  wishes,  and  we  trust  that  Mr.  H. 
IT.  Hildreth  will  take  such  care  of  the  business  department,  that  the 
Editresses  will  never  experience  the  horrid  worry  attendant  on  advertis- 
ing, subscribing,  etc.  We  can  accord  the  Collegiate  no  higher  praise 
than  putting  it  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Sunbeam. 

We  often  wonder  how  the  editors  of  the  Ave  Maria  contrive  to  make 
this  first  of  devotional  magazines  so  interesting.  It  comes  to  us  regularly 
and  each  number  seems  an  improvement  on  the  last, 

The  News  Letter  comes  regularly  all  the  way  from  Iowa.  Its  local 
department  was  always  good.  Its  literary  articles  are  improving.  The 
poern,  “ Fitness,”  is  nice.  We  think  that  “ heaven-sight  ” is  a German- 
ism. 

“ Hymn  to  the  Frost  King  ” is  the  name  of  a poem  on  the  first  page 
of  The  Concordiensis  from  Union  College.  The  author  of  the  verses 
should  have  signed  his  name;  they  do  him  honor.  “ Library  Notes  ” 
is  an  interesting  department  of  the  Concordiensis. 

Latine  et  Greece  is  a regular  and  very  welcome  visitor.  We  miss  the 
original  Latin  distichs  which  were  formerly  a feature  in  Latine. 

The  Student  from  Cumberland  University  is  improving  with  each 
issue. 
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MARCH,  1887. 


Blow,  blow,  ye  winds  of  bitter  March 
Till  your  wild  hour  is  run  ; 

Toss  high  the  ragged  cloud  across 
The  highway  of  the  sun. 

But  spare  the  roof  that  shelters  him 
Who  reads  these  lowly  ryhmes, — 

Nay,  whisper  to  him,  zephyr-like, 

Some  hint  of  other  times. 

When  he  too  heard  the  wild  wind  sweep. 
And  heard  the  pelting  rain, 

And  closed  his  book  and  sighed  “ I wish 
That  spring  were  here  again.” 


The  Monthly  has  again  changed  its  quarters,  and  has 
every  reason  to  congratulate  itself  on  the  change.  The  new 
sanctum  is  much  more  roomy,  better  lighted. even  than  the 
old  one,  and  is  far  more  convenient  of  access,  both  for  the 
editors  and  for  those  who  are  desirous  of  seeking  our  thresh- 
old for  the  purpose  of  presenting  contributions.  Let  us  again 
assure  all  that  they  will  be  always  most  heartily  welcomed. 

* * * 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  regarding  the  advantages  to  the 
students  to  be  derived  from  a course  of  lectures  such  as  the 
past  month  has  seen  inaugurated  in  our  midst.  It  will  add 


another  valuable  feature  to  the  already  surpassingly  valuable 
educational  features  which  have  ever  marked  St.  John’s  as 
one  of  the  very  first  among  the  Catholic  educational  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  the  land.  The  subjects  of  the  lectures 
of  this  present  series  are  unusually  choice  and  varied,  and  if 
we  can  at  all  judge  from  the  eminent  names  on  the  programme 
for  the  year,  from  the  character  of  the  lectures  already  given, 
and.  from  the  scholarly  manner  in  which  they  were  handled, 
the  weeks  yet  to  come  will  bring  untold  pleasures  and  profit 
to  all  those  of  us  who  feel  any  interest  whatever  in  our  higher 
education  and  that  part  of  it  especially  which  may  be  called 
the  polishing  of  the  gem.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
leaving  out  of  count  the  information  derived,  there  is  a real 
and  valuable  education  even  in  listening  to  a scholar  dis- 
coursing on  a subject  dear  to  his  heart  because  it  is  a part  of 
the  profession  he  loves  or,  if  not  a part,  at  least  intimately 
connected  with  it.  Such  elements  of  education  are  none 
the  less  to  be  sought  after  and  appreciated  because  they  may 
not  work  an  immediately  evident  and  tangible  utility.  Just 
as  a jaunt  through  Europe  or  even  a trip  to  the  Eternal  City 
alone,  produces  a broadening  mind  and  a more  catholic 
manner  of  seeing  things,  even  in  the  most  careless  tourists, 
so  a series  of  lectures  by  eminent  scholars  and  on  interesting 
matters  has  an  educational  value  of  inestimable  worth  which, 
though  it  is  of  a less  degree,  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  results  from  wandering  about  in  historic  lands  and 
among  the  memories  of  historic  peoples.  That  the  students 
of  St.  John’s  are  alive  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
this  last  departure  of  the  college  authorities  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  And  The  Monthly  trusts  that  the  sincere  though 
quiet  interest  already  shown,  may  not  be  allowed  to  die  out. 

The  editorial  corps  of  The  Monthly  have  ever  held 
most  dear  to  heart  the  fair  fame  and  prosperity  of  the  Rose 
Hills.  And  in  token  of  our  sincere  concern  in  this  regard, 
we  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  by  a sacrifice,  we  will 
be  able  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  hereby  promise,  to  add  a 
handsome  subscription  to  the  new  fund.  We  do  this  because 
we  feel  that  otherwise  our  protestations  of  interest  in  the 
club  might  well  seem  empty  and  vain,  and  because  we  feel, 
as  all  should  feel,  that  this  is  the  best,  perhaps  the  only  way 
to  promote  the  real  and  substantial  maintenance  of  our  hon- 
orable place  in  the  baseball  arena.  Encouragement  and 
God-speeds  are  ever  to  be  desired  and  will  always  be  appre- 
ciated, but  we  all  know  that  “ Money  is  the  sinews  of  war.” 
So  let  all  those  who  pretend  to  even  care  a whit  for  the  Rose 
Hills  and  for  Fordham’s  name  in  baseball  circles,  be  prompt 
in  their  generosity,  remembering  that  the  old  truth  is  still  as 
true  as  ever,  “ He  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly.”  Several 
subscriptions  have  already  come  to  hand,  and  The  Monthly 
will  be  most  happy  to  turn  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Rose 
Hills  any  donations  which  generous  friends  of  the  club  may 
put  into  our  hands  for  that  purpose. 

* * * 

It  is  no  reflection  on  the  late  illustrious  editor  of  the  New 
York  Freeman' s Journal,  to  say  that  since  the  beginning  of 
the  very  few  weeks  during  which  Mr.  Maurice  F.  Egan  has 
had  control  as  chief  editor  of  the  paper,  this  eminent  ex- 
ponent of  sterling  and  fearless  Catholicism  in  America  has 
made  very  marked  strides  in  advance,  strides  worthy  of  note 
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in  themselves,  and  the  more  so  in  view  of  the  very  short  time 
which  has  seen  them.  Mr.  Egan’s  character  as  a man,  and 
his  talents  and  style  as  a writer  are  so  well-known  that  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  editorial  columns  are  stamped  with 
vigorous  and  forcible  writing.  The  unique  weekly  pen  pic- 
tures of  eminent  Catholics  have  up  to  the  present  been  rare 
gems  of  their  kind.  The  paper  has  taken  on  a decided 
literary  tone  throughout,  and  its  literary  department,  eclectic 
in  nature,  has  added  a new  and  most  welcome  worth. 

* * * 

There  is  more  significance  than  might  at  first  be  apparent 
in  the  meeting,  to  be  held  in  the  very  near  future,  by  the 
editors  of  the  college  papers  of  Pennsylvania.  College  jour- 
nalism has  of  late  years  assumed  in  America  a prominence 
and  an  importance  which  are  not  to  be  gainsaid.  It  has 
long  since  passed  its  infancy,  and  the  proof  that  it  has 
attained  the  hardihood  and  ambition,  even  if  not  all  the 
strength,  of  manhood  is  made  clear  by  this  calling  together 
of  the  Pennsylvania  editors  for  the  consideration  of  the  best 
means  of  promoting  the  advance  of  their  respective  journals. 
One  of  the  prominent  New  York  dailies  lately  commented 
on  the  fact  that  the  ranks  of  college  journalism  have  fur- 
nished some  of  the  most  promising  members  of  the  younger 
workers  in  the  sphere  of  American  journalism.  If  this  is 
true,  it  has  its  lesson.  The  significance  of  a meeting  like 
that  of  which  we  speak  is  in  this,  that  on  it  depends,  in  a 
great  measure  at  least,  the  manner  in  which  some  of  our 
college  papers  are  to  be  conducted,  and  the  ideals  which  the 
Pennsylvania  editors  will  put  forward  for  attainment  by 
themselves  and  perhaps  by  other  editors  of  college  journals. 
If  they,  blessed  with  that  tendency  towards  the  higher  and 
better  aspect  of  things  which  is  supposed  by  the  modern 
world  to  be  a natural  sequence  of  education  and  culture 
shall  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  journalists  to  follow  a moral 
criterion  which  is  something  independent  of  and  above  the 
vitiated  tastes  of  the  unmoral,  not  to  say  immoral  portion  of 
the  public  ; and  if  those  of  them  who  follow  journalism 
afterwards  shall  continue  to  hold  this  conviction  and  be  true 
to  it,  then  we  may  hope  that  a more  Christian  spirit  may  be- 
come apparent  in  the  editorial  management  of  at  least  some 
of  American  newspapers.  For  it  is  a notorious  fact  of  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  makes  use  to  scorn  us,  that  American 
journalism  seems  to  have  set  up  as  its  aim  the  catering  to  the 
public  taste,  no  matter  how  vile  that  taste  may  be,  and  no 
matter  how  pregnant  with  evil  such  catering  to  it  may  prove 
to  be.  Who  knows  that,  if  there  is  a remedy  for  this,  its 
usefulness  may  not  depend  on  the  future  action  of  the  col- 
lege papers,  and  perhaps  even  on  the  present  action  of  the 
college  editors  of  Pennsylvania  ? 

* * * 

“Ye  editor”  has  to  again  thank  his  lucky  star  ; this  time 
for  causing  to  be  put  into  his  hands  the  verses  printed  in 
another  column  and  dedicated  to  the  lovers  of  the  Rose 
Hills  “ In  the  Spring.”  We  can  say  with  certainty  that  they 
are  not  by  Lord  Tennyson  although  they  are  worthy  of  his 
pen,  and  are  as  redolent  of  all  the  confident  hope  in  the 
future  and  that  part  of  man  where  lie  the  warm  springs  of 
generosity  as  the  laureate’s  first  Locksley  Hall,  Old  Rose 
Hills  ! read  ye  and  ponder  and  act  ! 
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There  has  also  reached  the  editors  indirectly  an  effusion 
by  some  one  who  styles  himself  “ Ex-editor,”  though  we  are 
inclined  to  think  the  author  has  no  right  to  the  title.  It  is, 
on  its  face,  a hastily  written  and  for  that  reason,  somewhat 
weak  parody  on  Goldsmith’s  “Deserted  Village.”  We  quote 
below  a few  of  its  lines,  and  ask  the  writer,  whoever  he  be, 
if,  on  second  thought,  he  does  not  think  they  would  be  more 
at  home  in  the  waste  basket  than  in  our  columns.  And  in 
this  place  we  take  occasion  to  say  that  no  contribution  will 
receive  consideration  at  our  hands  unless  the  name  of  the 
writer  be  known  to  some  one  connected  with  the  Sanctum, 
even  if  that  knowledge  is  to  go  no  further.  The  justice  of 
this  claim  needs  no  defense. 

“ Dear,  lonely  Sanctum  of  misery,  unease 
Seat  of  my  youth  when  aught  else  could  please. 

How  often  I scribbled  o’er  thy  table  fine 
When  humble  drudgery  besmeared  each  line,” 

Not  satisfied  with  lines  like  these,  the  writer  rhymes  arm 
with  yarn , lawn  with  forlorn , etc.,  thus  showing  that  he  has 
something  yet  to  learn  about  even  passable  verse  writing,  or 
that  he  does  not  consider  The  Monthly’s  standard  suffi- 
ciently high  to  warrant  his  taking  pains  with  his  productions. 


A BELTED  KNIGHT. 

New  York,  February  18,  1887. 
Dear  Editors  of  The  Monthly: 

lot  Now  enter  I the  arena  ! . Away  Back  bluntly  grum- 
bled. Draw  Back  jocosely  bantered.  To  me  belongs  the 
note  of  triumph  ! Your  February  proof-reading  is  without 
a flaw.  My  most  estimable  “ Dromios  ” may  adjust  their 
spectacles,  and,  with  microscopic  zeal,  inspect  it  from  end  to 
end.  They  will  find  their  labor  lost,  except  in  the  instance 
where  the  visible  hand  of  Fate  retributively  “indents  ” their 
identity.  No  fanciful  distortions  of  your  motto  for  me  ! 
“ Decori  decus  addit  avito  /”  in  all  its  original  integrity,  may  I 
exclaim  of  our  journal.  For  me,  no  foot  notes,  no  paren- 
thesis, no  postscripts  ! Short  and  sweet  is  the  strain  I sing. 
Long  life  to  The  Fordham  Monthly,  its  editors, 
its  proof-readers,  its  printers  ! All  praise  to  its  February 
issue,  the  peer,  if  not  the  prince,  of  all  prior  numbers  ! And 
good-by  to  my  two  predecessors.  I am,  I trow,  as  ancient 
as  either  of  them;  and  I bid  them  both  hide  henceforth  their 
diminished  heads  and  into  obscurity. 

Draw  Away  Back. 

[So  endeth  the  lesson.  For  one  lesson  it  is,  we  are  con- 
vinced, in  three  chapters.  From  certain  evidence,  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic,  we  believe  our  triple-backed  correspondent  to 
be  one  and  the  same  personage;  and,  if  we  mistake  not  very 
greatly,  the  actual  President  of  the  Alumni  could  give  us  his 
name.  Whether  our  well-founded  surmises  are  correct  or 
not,  we  thank  our  backer.  Justly  finding  fault  in  the  begin- 
ning he  is  not  chary  of  his  praises  in  the  end,  skipping, 
unconsciously  perhaps , in  the  fulfilment  of  his  main  design, 
a missing  “s”  ora  superfluous  “1”;  and,  as  we  at  first  cordially 
extended  our  hand  to  Away  Back , and  afterwards  did  not 
refuse  it  to  Draw  Back , so  do  we  now  gladly  tender  it  to 
Draw  Away  Back  in  a hearty  “ shake,”  not  unmindful  that 
aucnn  chemin  de  fleurs  ne  conduit  a la  gloire. — Ed.] 
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A ROLAND  FOR  ANCIEN  ELF  VE'  S 
OLIVER. 

I read  with  amusement,  as  any  one  must,  “ Bceuf-aupara- 
vant’s"  blunders  in  your  February  number.  But  some 
things  recall  others.  In  the  Lower  Canada  of  other  days, 
the  Quebec  of  to-day,  besides  French-Canadian  farmers’ 
sons  there  were  the  sons  of  other  farmers,  refugees  from  for- 
eign soils  and  principally  from  the  “ Green  Isle  of  the  Sea. 
The  sons  of  these  settlers,  in  the  midst  of  a rural  population 
almost  purely  French,  grew  up  veritable  Frenchmen,  in  lan- 
guage as  well  as  almost  all  else.  Still,  by  habit  in  the  home 
circle  and  by  intercourse  with  the  few  neighbors  of  their 
race,  they  preserved  the  English  language,  and  thus,  when 
otherwise  well  educated,  became  valuable  teachers  of  English 
among  a population  to  whom,  at  the  time  I speak  of,  a great 
deal  more  than  now,  that  tongue  was  an  unknown  one,  except 
so  far  as  went  the  attempt  to  teach  it  in  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  One  of  these  farmers,  a man  who,  after 
following  the  plough  all  day,  would,  in  the  evening,  pick  up 
a Horace  or  a Homer  and  turn  it  into  classical  English 
(touched  by  a slight  brogue),  or  execrable  French  with  a 
facility  that  made  one’s  head  swim,  had  a son  full  of  talent 
and  an  accomplished  French  and  Latin  scholar,  over  six  feet, 
and  otherwise  of  imposing  presence,  who,  after  his  university 
course  and  whilst  pursuing  his  studies  in  theology,  taught 
English  to  a large  class  of  French  lads  in  a college,  not  dis- 
tant, either,  a hundred  miles  from  Montreal.  One  day,  the 
word  potatoes  occurring  in  a lesson,  this  professor  laid  down 
the  law  as  follows:  “Now,  boys,  that  word  is  spelt 
p-o-t-a-t-o-e-s,  po-ta-toes,  but  it  is  pronounced.  ‘ praties.’  ” 
How  is  that  for — an  offset  ? Revanche. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  GEN  JAS.  R. 

O'  BEIRNE. 

Just  as  a truant  boy  cautiously  and  doubtingly  approaches 
the  old  homestead,  do  I come  to  the  task  flatteringly  com- 
mitted to  me  by  the  Editor  of  The  Monthly,  to  write  up 
some  of  the  reminiscences  I may  have  of  dear  old  St.  John’s 
College.  But  as  I peer  almost  tremblingly,  into  the  sacred 
recesses  within,  my  unsteadied  nerves  are  re-assured  by  the 
bright  smile  of  welcome  that  breaks,  perhaps  with 
astonishment,  from  the  loved  features  of  a mother,  the 
reverend  Alma  Mater  of  my  youth.  Ah  ! back  again  among 
the  loved  scenes  of  old  ! Once  more  in  the  hollowed  precincts 
of  the  sweet  long  ago.  Reminiscences  ! oh  ! how  you  crowd 
upon  me,  flecked  in  the  plumage  of  angel  wings,  gilded  by 
parents’  love,  and  toned  peacefully  and  musically  by  the 
sweet  cadences  of  the  preceptor’s  fostering  advice  added  to 
his  unremitting  care  and  guidance.  So  numerously  do  they 
gather  upon  memory  that  one  knows  not  where  to  begin. 

Oh,  memory,  gushing  rivulet  of  the  soul, 

Tinged  and  fringed  with  golden  thought, 

Flowing  thro’  the  checquered  fields  of  life, 

In  jov  and  grief  thy  miracles  are  wrought. 

Electric  wedder  of  divided  seas  ! 

Linking  the  vanished  years  on  waves  of  love. 

Sunless  searcher  of  the  mighty  deep, 

Lifting  our  spirits  to  the  realms  above. 

I am  indebted  to  General  McMahon  for  the  cue  he  has 


given  me  in  his  delightful  and  interesting  paper,  published 
in  your  last  issue,  and  taking  my  starting  point  about  where 
he  does  for  epochal  identity,  I have  pleasure  in  paying  the 
homage  of  my  affectionate  rememberance  and  devotion  to 
the  great  and  irresistible  Father  Larkin.  How  well  he 
understood  the  training  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  what  a 
depth  of  meaning  and  easily-understood  force  there  was  in 
all  he  said.  He  was  thorough  master  of  the  science  of 
reading  human  nature,  and  while  I recognize  the  unsurpassed 
and  mast  admirable  skill,  blended  with  tenderness,  but 
unerring  accuracy,  which  the  Jesuit  Fathers  as  a body  have 
shown  in  discovering  and  moulding  the  hidden  bent  or 
tortuous  wanderings  of  the  mind,  yet,  I was  always  impressed 
that  in  this  he  was  unequalled.  How  anxiously  we  used  to 
look  for  his  coming  into  the  study-room,  as  was  his  wont,  for 
a short  talk  or  admonition;  and  again  during  our  retreat,  to 
deliver  to  us  one  of  those  matchless  sermons,  that  would 
hew  their  ineffaceable  precepts  into  the  heart,  even  if  it  were 
of  stone.  On  one  occasion  he  described  hell  with  such 
terrific  force  and  penetrating  vividness,  as  to  excel  anything 
in  word  painting  I have  ever  heard  or  read  since,  but  over 
and  above  all  this,  with  rarest  tenderness  and  logic,  he  made 
its  horrors,  sufferings  and  all,  as  but  of  light  moment  com- 
pared to  the  loss  of  the  sight  of  God  forever.  He  was 
quaint  at  times  in  his  ideas,  using  a homely  and  every  day 
logic  to  impress  the  students.  While  he  did  not,  as  I recall, 
favor  corporal  punishment,  I remember  he  used  to  say  in  a 
pithy  and  admonitory  way,  that  “ a boy  was  like  a beef- 
steak, which,  when  beaten  was  made  tender,”  and  he  would 
accompany  this  with  a thumping  motion  of  his  fat,  chubby, 
but  handsomely-shaped  hands.  His  leonine  head  and 
shoulders,  graceful  movements,  rapid  and  light  step  full  of 
elastic  spring,  though  he  was  very  corpulent,  are  before  me 
now,  and  make  up  the  towering  figure  of  singular  command, 
described  by  Mr.  John  R.  G.  Hazard,  and  General  McMahon. 
I believe  St.  John’s  has  always  been  favored  with  a manly  set, 
as  things  went  generally,  and  the  ideas  instilled  into  the  boys 
seemed  to  me  then  as  they  have  since,  and  do  now,  to  create  a 
Christian,  fearless  and  fair-dealing  manhood.  In  the  time 
of  which  this  paper  treats,  however,  I think  it  may  be  said 
there  were  two  types,  the  gentler,  more  subdued  and  quieter 
boys,  as  contrasted  with  those  who  were  sanguine,  muscular, 
athletic  and  aggressive.  While  I cannot  recall  a blow  of  any 
moment  which  I ever  saw  struck  in  anger,  yet  there  was  a 
decent  respect  and  a forbearance  throughout,  which  prevented 
anything  like  violence  or  offensive  antagonism.  Boxing, 
jumping,  and  the  rougher  style  of  foot-ball  kicking  called 
the  Southern  game,  somewhat  a la  Princeton  and  Yale  of 
recent  times  were  much  in  vogue.  Of  course  it  happened 
often,  that  four  or  five  boys  found  their  way  to  the  dreaded 
infirmary,  with  numerous  abrasions  and  dislocations,  not, 
however,  serious,  but  invariably  treated  in  the  prevailing 
but  distasteful  pathology  of  the  good  brother  attending, 
which  took  the  form  of  castor  oil,  sometimes  mixed  with 
peppermint  as  a flavor.  I understand  the  castor  oil  treatmnt 
is  almost  entirely  obsolete,  since  the  obnoxious,  senseless  and 
barbarous  rough  way  of  foot-ball  kicking  is  abolished,  and  the 
general  health  of  all  the  students  is  so  good,  that  there  is  liter- 
ally no  need  for  an  infirmary,  but  as  the  building  is  of  revolu- 
tionary fame,  it  must  needs  stand  as  one  of  the  monitors  of  the 
past  in  its  revered  and  honorable  old  age  with  its  historic 
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associations.  Boxing,  among  some,  was  also  carried  to  an 
extreme.  Referring  to  General  McMahon’s  mention  of  his 
heroic  and  chivalrous  brother  James,  who  became  Colonel  of 
a regiment  in  the  Irish  Brigade,  I remember  how  glorious  a 
fellow  he  was.  We  were  rivals,  nearly  of  the  same  size  and 
age,  both  prone  to  the  rough  side  of  athletic  sports,  and 
jealous  of  our  supposed  physical  abilities,  contesting,  often 
desperately,  but  without  loss  of  temper  or  friendship,  for 
superiority.  Many  a night  can  I recall,  going  up  to  the 
dormitory  at  bedtime,  after  a furious  hit  or  miss,  up  and  down, 
nip  and  tuck  time  with  the  gloves,  no  result  reached,  except 
that,  as  we  mounted  the  stairs  our  eyes  were  streaming  from 
the  contact  of  padded  buckskin,  and  we  would  endearingly 
hold  the  bannisters  with  the  tightest  grip  to  steady  ourselves 
after  the  “ rattling  exchanges  ” with  which  we  had  com- 
plimented one  another.  Although  near  him  on  the  field,  I 
did  not  see  him  after  he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Seven 
Pines  while  performing  an  almost  superhuman  act  of  sublime 
courage,  in  which  he  seized  the  flag  of  his  regiment,  when 
the  color-sergeant  had  been  struck  down  by  a minie  rifle 
ball.  Colonel  McMahon  rallying  his  men  with  that  command- 
ing figure  and  manly  voice  for  which  he  was  famous,  rushed 
fearlessly  up  to  the  breastworks  of  the  enemy  with  his  cap  in 
hand,  cheering  his  men  on  to  follow  him.  When  almost 
sure  of  a victory,  which  afterwards  came,  due  to  his  superb 
gallantry,  he  fell  under  a concentrated  fire,  pierced  with 
seventeen  rebel  bullets.  His  brother,  General  Martin 
T.  McMahon,  with  that  love  and  fidelity  which  always 
existed  between  the  boys,  recovered  his  body  later  when  the 
bloody  charge  was  over  and  had  it  buried  with  military 
honors,  within  our  lines. 

Brief,  brave  and  glorious  was  Iris  young  career, 

His  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  friends  and  foes, 

For  he  was  freedom’s  champion,  one  of  those, 

The  few  in  number,  who  had  not  outstepped 

The  charter  to  chastise,  which  she  bestows 

On  such  as  wield  her  weapons.  He  had  kept 

The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o’er  him  wept. 

Father  Tissot,  whom  General  McMahon  refers  to  in  his 
charming  reminiscences,  was  prefect  in  the  earlier  day,  and 
afterwards  Chaplain  of  the  37th  Regiment,  N.  Y.  Vols.,  in 
which  I then  served  in  ’61  and  ’62.  He  was  one  of  those 
whom  we  dreaded  yet  admired  during  our  college  days.  He 
would  tuck  up  the  corner  of  his  cassock  under  its  band,  and 
rush  pell-mell  into  the  thickest  of  the  foot-ball  group,  even 
when  the  most  powerful  athletes  of  that  day  had  gotten 
massed  in  the  fierce  struggle.  There  was  Edward  Malone 
now  an  eminent  and  successful  physician  in  Williamsburg, 
who,  like  his  noble  brother,  Sylvester,  the  reverend  and 
patriotic  clergyman,  has  done  good  service  for  the  land  of 
their  birth  through  the  Irish  National  League.  Then  came 
Eugene  Sullivan,  the  giant-like  in  strength,  then  Pinckney, 
Dillon,  and  other  fiery  fellows  of  the  south,  all  breathing 
defiance,  their  muscles  gathered,  the  exhilirating  and  health- 
ful pantings  of  their  lungs,  sending  the  blood  swiftly  through 
their  veins,  everything,  sinew,  nerve  and  limb,  strung  for 
the  contest.  The  grapple,  the  clinch,  the  swaying  to 
and  fro,  then  the  break,  when  suddenly  the  well-knit  form 
and  hardy  frame  of  Father  Tissot  could  be  seen  swiftly 
and  adroitly  plunging  into  the  thickest  of  the  whirl,  and 
away  would  go  the  ball  impelled  with  the  wonderful  dexterity 


of  his  foot,  while  he,  with  the  same  skill  and  swiftness,  would 
glide  slickly  out  of  the  way  of  the  powerful  fellows,  rushing 
to  send  him  to  earth  for  punishment  and  to  get  him  out  of 
the  way  so  as  to  take  the  ball  from  him.  He  was  equally 
expert  at  hand-ball,  and  as  a Chaplain,  and  I must  say  a soldier, 
having  had  three  horses  killed  under  him  while  in  battle 
with  our  regiment.  He  was  always  in  the  front  rank  line  to 
hear  confessions  and  to  administer,  as  he  oftentimes  did,  the 
consolations  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  the  wounded 
soldier  or  officer  as  he  fell  under  the  hottest  fire  of  bullets, 
round-shot  and  shell.  He  was,  and  is  known  to-day  among 
veterans  as  the  model  Chaplain  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  this  well-earned  reputation  is  still  accorded  to  him  in 
the  War  Department.  I am  not  going  by  this  to  seem  to 
slight  my  old  and  dear  professor  of  Classics  then  Mr.,  but 
now  Father  Nash,  nor  Father  Ouellet  who,  in  our  college  days, 
reflected  the  nobility  and  greatness  of  the  superb  order  of 
the  Jesuits  in  their  discharge  of  duties  as  professors  and 
guides  in  the  formation  of  character,  while  in  battle  and  on 
the  march  as  chaplains,  they  stood  out  as  conspicuously 
and  gloriously  in  shaping  the  morals,  controlling  the  conduct 
and  caring  for  the  souls  of  soldiers  in  the  face  of  death. 
Their  self-denial,  humility  and  bravery  were  the  same  in 
both  spheres  of  duty.  But  Father  Tissot  was  with  us  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  in  my  mess.  He  was  saint-like  in 
his  uncomplaining  endurance  of  suffering,  and  while  almost 
continually  in  ill-health,  the  hardships  of  camp-life  and  ex- 
posure to  danger  had  no  terrors  for  him,  but  found  him 
always  active  in  ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his 
charge,  and  ever  at  the  post  of  duty. 

I can  remember  well,  how  in  the  class-room  with  almost 
awful  dignity,  and  an  expression  of  iron-like  feature,  Mr. 
Nash  would  maintain  the  decorum  of  the  boys,  and  many  a 
time  when  remiss,  we  would  look  to  see  if  he  passed  upon  us 
that  austere  rebuke  that  spoke  unutterable  words  <>f  condem- 
nation from  his  unwrinkled  and  immobile  face,  severer  by 
far  than  any  that  I have  ever  seen  or  felt  in  the  most  “ war- 
like and  grim  ” of  the  trained  military  officers  I afterwards 
encountered  during  the  war.  Mr.  Nash  was  kind,  but 
exacting,  proud  of  the  boys  in  his  class,  ever  prompt  to  give 
them  the  honor  or  meed  of  praise  they  deserved,  seeking  to 
raise  them  to  a higher  plane,  and  always  encouraging  them 
to  greater  effort  and  ambition.  We  leaned  on  him,  respected 
and  loved  him.  It  does  not  seem  a wonder  that  St. 
John's  College  turned  out  some  excellent  soldiers,  both  from 
its  professors  and  students,  though  of  the  latter,  reflecting 
socially,  the  unfortunate  divisions  of  our  country,  now 
happily  reunited  and  restored  to  lasting  peace,  it  is  not 
strange  that  some  were  in  the  Southern  and  some  were  in 
the  Northern  Armies.  So  it  was  of  families,  so  it  was  of 
brothers,  so  it  was  of  father  and  son. 

I must  not  forget  to  say  of  our  day,  a score  and  a half 
years  ago,  that  there  was  much  inclination  to  the  heroic  and 
the  declamatory,  or  elocutionary,  besides  the  mathematical, 
and  a remarkable  fondness  for  Greek,  which  latter  was 
probably  natural,  because  it  furnished  some  of  us  with  beau- 
tiful types  of  the  patriotic  and  warlike,  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  great  and  emotional  soldiers  and  orators  whose  deeds 
and  harangues  their  poets  and  historians  had  immortalized 
in  story  and  song.  How  often  we  used  to  ejaculate  with 
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spirit  the  lines  still  vivid  to  me  : “ Come  on  all  ye 
brave  followers  of  Agamemnon.”  And  now,  as  I sit 
here  writing  hastily,  some  ten  miles  distant,  I can  see  the 
old  study  hall  through  which  the  famous  orator  and  de- 
claimer  of  that  day  used  to  stride  with  classic  grace  and 
martial  tread — Gus  Thebaud,  “ the  noblest  Roman  of  them 
all” — while  a few  moments  after,  the  good-natured  Ike 
Binsse  would  follow,  seeking  by  his  gesture  and  borrowed 
ponderous  tread  to  imitate  this  the  foremost  among 
the  Philosophers,  and  immediately  the  sacred  silence  and 
the  decorum  of  the  study  hour  would  be  broken  by  a 
subdued  laugh,  a snicker  or  applause  given  in  a ludicrous 
spirit  that  aroused  for  the  moment  the  ire  and  condemnation 
of  the  Disciplinarian.  One  very  well-remembered  and  oft- 
recalled  scene  that  transpired  in  that  study  hall  imprinted 
itself  deeply  on  my  boyish  mind,  and  has  been  with  me, 
ever  after  through  life,  as  one  of  its  most  interesting  and 
dearest  memories.  The  usual  stillness  of  the  study  hour 
prevailed  ; the  entrance  door  was  opened  and  Father  Lar- 
kin, accompanied  by  a stranger  tastily  clad  in  dark  coat,  light 
pantaloons  and  bright  necktie,  with  a wonderfully  handsome 
set  of  features,  a flashing  eye,  and  fine  complexion,  which 
told  at  once  of  a man  in  full  health  and  vigor  of  life,  of  high 
hopes,  stirring  impulses,  and  towering  courage,  with  the 
polish  of  birth  and  education  marking  him  at  once  as  a per- 
son of  distinction,  intellect  and  eventful  history.  Father 
Larkin,  the  grand  English  gentleman  and  scholar,  proceeded 
to  the  stage,  then  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  nearest  to  the 
present  reception  parlor,  in  company  with  the  fascinating 
visitor,  and  calling  for  attention,  introduced  the  world- 
renowned  Irish  exile  and  patriot,  Thomas  Francis  Meagher, 
who  had  escaped  from  banishment  in  Van  Dieman’s  land, 
where  the  British  Government,  not  its  people,  had  con- 
demned him  to  spend  the  balance  of  his  life  in  banishment 
away  from  all  that  was  near  and  dear  to  him.  His  fame 
had  filled  this  country,  and  his  burning  eloquence,  poured 
out  in  behalf  of  his  country,  had  rung  in  electric  tones 
in  every  Irishman’s  heart  throughout  this  country,  and 
were  taken  up  by  their  American  sons,  as  well  as  by  the 
people  of  this  land  generally,  without  regard  to  race  or 
religious  belief.  Stories  our  fathers  and  mothers  had  told 
us  of  the  woeful  history  of  Ireland’s  wrongs  were  remembered, 
and  indignation  with  a spirit  of  resentment  burned  with  re- 
newed intensity  in  our  bosoms.  I believe  not  one  boy  then 
within  that  hall,  without  excepting  the  French,  Cuban,  Spanish 
or  South  American  students  then  represented  among  our  col- 
lege mates,  but  felt  alike  with  the  Irish  bom  and  American 
a thrill  of  warlike  spirit,  as  we  listened  to  the  burning  elo- 
quence of  the  great  orator  whom  Father  Larkin  introduced 
as  one  of  the  Irish  patriots  of  ’48.  What  a unique  and 
grand  setting  of  the  picture  as  a fitting  counterpart  of  the 
present  day  in  the  Catholic  English  Jesuit,  and  the  Irish 
Catholic  patriot — the  Gladstone  and  Parnell  of  that  day — 
symbolized  by  the  act  of  the  Christian  in  the  person  of  the 
great-hearted  priest  and  the  declarations  of  the  fearless 
champion  of  the  rights  of  his  countrymen.  After  the  intro- 
duction, the  exiled  patriot  Meagher,  the  matchless  orator, 
spoke  in  such  sentences  and  with  such  fervor  and  brilliancy 
so  enraptured  in  the  inspiration  of  divinest  thought,  lost  for 
the  moment  in  abandonment  to  the  wild  rapture  of  his  in- 
vocations in  behalf  of  Ireland  and  her  people,  every  one  of 


us  was  so  overpowered  and  wrought  up  in  response  to  his 
oratory  that  I have  always  believed  had  we  been  called  to 
follow  him  to  the  depths  of  a fathomless  chasm  not  one 
would  have  hesitated  or  said  “ No.”  He  spoke  to  us  at  times 
in  tender  strains  of  his  college-boy  days  in  the  Jesuit  college 
at  Stonyhurst,  and  he  became  one  and  a part  of  us.  He 
threw  a golden  glow  about  our  lives,  and  amid  the  tears  he 
evoked  when  he  spoke  of  the  land  of  our  fathers  he  flung,  as 
it  were,  the  loveliest  rainbow  of  hope,  in  an  encouraging 
future  for  us,  and  that  land  he  loved  better  than 
anything  else  after  his  Cod.  Strange  that  so  many  of 
us,  who  were  there  with  him  as  boys  that  day,  should 
meet  him  afterwards  in  camp  and  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  with  sword  in  hand  and 
sprig  of  green  in  his  cap,  leading  the  glorious  and  famed 
Irish  Brigade,  learning  there  and  then,  as  he  hoped,  the 
science  of  war  practically,  and  longing  to  live  to  fight  for  his 
own  dear  Ireland,  and  help  to  make  her  free  and  a nation. 
How  gayly  he  dressed  in  gold  lace,  equipped  completely 
with  faultless  exactness  in  everything  down  to  the  sabre- 
tache ; with  his  brilliant  staff  about  him,  and  his  uncon- 
quered regiments  in  line  near  him  ; and  how  jocose  and 
light-hearted  he  was  when  I met  him  in  the  smoke  of  battle, 
under  a heavy  fire  at  Fredericksburg,  Malvern  Hill  and 
Chancellorsville,  where  he  added  later  renown  to  the  prowess 
and  fame  of  the  Irish  soldier.  As  I was  leaving  the  field  in 
the  last-named  engagement  on  an  impromptu  stretcher, 
bleeding  considerably,  between  a swoon  and  semi  conscious- 
ness, aggravated  by  morphine,  how  sweet  to  me  it  was,  in  a 
moment  of  passing  sensibility,  to  hear  his  message  of  encour- 
agement sent  by  one  of  his  officers,  who  hastily  bade  me 
“good  bye,”  saying  as  he  went  : “God  bless  you,  Jim,”  but 
how  sad  to  tell  that  in  a moment  more  Capt.  John  Lynch, 
who  spoke  the  words  to  me,  was  struck  by  a shell,  his  body 
torn  in  pieces,  and  so  mangled  that  his  seal  ring,  worn  on 
his  little  finger,  was  driven  by  the  explosion  into  his  left 
hip,  where  it  was  found  imbedded.  The  field  hospital  was 
set  on  fire  by  the  bursting  shells,  which  ignited  the  leaves, 
some  three  or  four  inches  deep  about  the  woods,  and  we 
were  carried  away  hurriedly  to  save  us  from  burning,  just  as 
Meagher  and  his  splendid  Irish  Brigade  moved  in  line 
quickly  to  the  front  as  reinforcements  in  a trying  moment, 
which  was  their  usual  luck.  But  St.  John’s  College,  Father 
Larkin  and  the  patriot  Thomas  Francis  Meagher  were  in 
the  first  and  last  chapter — they  were  often  heard  and  recalled 
by  me  from  the  hour  when  the  dramatic  scene  occurred  in 
the  old  study  hall. 

One  other  scene  and  setting  in  that  loved  old  study  room 
and  I have  done.  As  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres,  a tall, 
handsome,  rosy-faced  man  looks  at  you,  with  reddish-brown 
hair,  a winning  smile,  eloquent  mouth  and  rather  high 
cheek-bones,  with  nervous  movement  of  the  facial  muscles 
reflected  in  the  quick  glances  of  his  deep  blue  eyes,  a mild- 
ness of  tone  running  through  all,  with  evident  sensitiveness 
predominating  over  them,  added  to  these  a polish  of  accent 
and  gesture,  and  an  almost  lady-like  modesty  and  softness 
of  tone,  with  great  intelligence  pervading  voice,  manner  and 
appearance,  with  the  frame  of  a swordsman  and  the  mien  of 
a courtier.  This  outline  will  describe  in  part,  if  I remember 
rightly,  the  Rev.  Bernard  O’Reilley,  to  whom  we,  who  have 
attempted  public  speaking  or  the  criticism  of  it,  owe  so 
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much.  Pleasant,  amiable,  tender-hearted  and  affectionate, 
his  was  a loveable  character,  but  when  once  wounded  or 
offended,  quick  was  the  penalty  he  exacted,  by  the  gather- 
ing cloud  of  his  displeasure,  and  the  bolt  of  manly  rebuke 
he  sent  straight  home  in  his  finely  chosen  language  of  re- 
proof to  the  luckless  wight  who  committed  the  offence.  We 
had  some  good  boys  then,  who  delighted  to  tease  and  im- 
pose on  good  nature,  though  I never  could  see  the  wisdom, 
profit  or  fun  of  trifling  with  such  a well-armed  gentleman 
and  good  shot  as  Father  O’Reilley.  Besides  this,  he  had  all 
the  beauties  of  the  Irish  character,  love  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, music,  mirth  and  wit,  with  the  fiery  untamed  steeds 
of  strong  impulse,  likes  and  dislikes,  natural  to  the  race,  and 
withal  a fondness  and  mastery  of  literature  in  all  its  highest 
and  noblest  grades,  that  made  him  appear  to  me  a modern 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Tacitus  and  Cicero  all  combined,  with  the 
Hellenic  beauties  and  greatnesses  of  Homer,  zEschylus  and 
Herodotus  thrown  in.  How  we  used  to  love  to  hear  his  ac- 
centuation and  cadences  in  reciting  poetry,  and  how  skil- 
fully, like  a gardener  culling  choicest  flowers  in  a conserva- 
tory, would  he  pick  out,  one  by  one,  rhetorical  passages 
remarkable  for  their  uniqueness,  power  of  description,  or 
beauty  of  imagery  and  comparison,  and  into  what  rhapsodies 
at  times  would  he  not  go  over  some  of  these.  In  fact  he 
would  be  lost  for  a time  in  their  contemplation,  and  with 
faultless  elegance  of  manner  he  would  extract  for  us,  won- 
dering and  enjoying  the  feast,  like  Lotus  eaters,  the  sweet 
flavor  and  very  essence  of  their  fragrant  loveliness.  This  is 
the  same  Father  O’Reilley  who  has  so  vigorously  and  truth- 
fully written,  as  the  correspondent  of  The  Sun,  from  Rome 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  from  Ireland,  during 
several  months  past,  doing  so  much  good  in  moulding 
American  public  opinion  by  a faithful  and  masterly  por- 
trayal of  important  passing  religious  and  political  events,  to 
which  his  great  scholarship,  elegant  rhetoric  and  command 
of  language  are  so  well  adapted.  Our  contemporaries  of 
that  day  have  done  him  credit  in  his  tuitions,  and  Thomas 
B.  Connery,  Dr.  Joseph  Kerrigan,  William  Donnelly  and 
many  others  of  that  day  and  later  times  have  sustained  the 
fame  of  St.  John’s  in  the  professions  and  commercial  pur- 
suits. Many  of  them  have  gone  to  their  final  reward,  but 
what  a happy  well-disposed  and  fraternal  group  they  were  ! 
And  there  was  Plowden  Morrogh,  who,  like  Tom  Connery, 
carried  off  all  the  honors  because  he  studied  so  hard. 
Morrogh,  like  many  others,  has  also  moved  into  the  “ silent 
beyond”  where  our  holy  faith  teaches  us  to  hope  for  reward 
and  peace  as  we  deserve  them. 

I cannot  forget  how  faithful  were  those  who  passed  away 
to  their  religious  duties  and  teachings,  and  it  is  one  great 
consolation  of  the  St.  John’s  Alumnus  that  he  has  been  well 
grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  our  holy  religion,  and  its 
great  capacity  to  sustain  us  in  “ the  peace  that  surpasseth 
all  understanding,”  whether  we  are  prosperous  or  beset  by 
difficulties  and  trials  in  life.  Looking  over  the  list  of  names 
reviewed  in  the  interesting  report  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Sodality,  and  recalling  my  old  confessor,  dear  little  Father 
Legouais,  it  was  pleasing  to  note  and  feel  how  well  prepared 
must  have  been  those  of  our  old  companions  who  have  gone 
before  when  the  final  summons  came,  since  their  early  equip- 
ment by  the  Jesuit  Professors  and  Fathers  had  left  them 
with  their  armors  clad  for  battle.  Though  it  may  have 


been  dented  and  battle-stained,  it  was  safe  from  penetration 
by  the  enemy.  Their  duty  was  well  done,  and  their  pil- 
grimage has  ended  in 

Heaven’s  city  ! bright  with  pearly  bulwarks, 

Shedding  rays  that  dazzle  mortal  eye, 

Where  the  saints  white-robed,  ’mid  censors  waving, 

“ Salus  Deo  Nostro,”  thankful  cry. 

Our  reminiscences  of  the  olden  St.  John’s  can  only  show 
with  what  tender  feelings  we  cling  to  our  Alma  Mater  and 
her  teachings,  though  having  passed  through  many  vicissi- 
tudes and  witnessed  many  strange  and  eventful  scenes  ; 
though  having  seen  the  wondrous  advance  of  science  and 
art  duing  the  past  twenty-five  years,  in  which  a new  race  of 
men  have  come  to  the  front  and  taken  our  places  ; yet,- 
after  all,  our  hearts  turn  fondly,  affectionately  and  grate- 
fully to  those  who  gave  up  all  and  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
task  of  fitting  us  for  the  battle  of  life.  After  our  parents, 
do  they  not  deserve  thanks  and  gratitude  from  us  ? I shall 
always  bear  in  mind  most  distinctly  and  fondly  a beautiful 
remark  made  at  one  of  our  Alumni  dinners  by  the  great, 
kind-hearted  and  loved  former  rector,  Father  P.  F.  Dealy, 
when  speaking  of  the  College  : “ Remember,”  he  said,  “ no 
matter  what  trouble  you  may  have  had,  no  matter  how 
many  reverses  you  may  have  met  in  the  world,  no  matter 
who  may  turn  their  backs  on  you,  your  Alma  Mater,  St. 
John’s,  will  always  receive  you  and  welcome  you  with  open 
doors  and  open  heart.”  Who  could  feel  despondent  with 
such  a harbor  of  safety  always  ready  for  him,  with  such  a 
home  assured  to  him  ? 

Near  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  a dry, 
cold,  frosty  evening,  with  the  thermometer  thirty-nine  de- 
grees below  zero,  I recollect  standing,  some  seven  years 
ago,  and  witnessed,  to  my  eye,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
sights  vouchsafed  to  man  Comparing  this  reminiscence  to 
to  the  scene,  I may  liken  its  features  to  the  present  status  of 
the  older  Alumni  and  their  relations  to  St.  John’s  College. 
To  the  left  of  me,  thousands  of  miles  to  the  east,  was  visible 
the  outlines  of  “night  fallen  on  the  city.”  About  me  was 
“ twilight  gathering  fast  ’round  eve’s  departing  light”;  to  the 
right  of  me  and  westward  could  be  seen  a last  glimpse  of  the 
setting  sun,  over  beyond  the  Rockies,  out  through  the  golden 
gate  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  many  Tyrian  dies  were 
fast  giving  way  to  the  oneness  of  the  blue  vault,  with  its 
ocean-like  expanse  and  star-blazoned  worlds.  It  seemed  to 
me  like  something  supernatural,  as  though  I had  a glimpse 
of  an  unpeopled,  deserted  heaven,  but  with  its  entrancing 
and  melodious  harmonies  attuned  by  Nature  all  around  me. 
The  atmosphere  was  sprinkled,  as  with  a shower  of  silver, 
reflected  from  the  frozen  particles  of  atmosphere,  that  gave 
a sheen  and  diamond-like  sparkle  to  the  very  air,  and  not  a 
sound  was  heard,  but  the  awful  stillness  that  consumed 
everything  in  its  immensity,  and  hung  above,  around 
andin  all.  At  last  the  charm  was  broken  and,  strange 
to  say,  Nature’s  child,  the  untutored  son  of  the  prai- 
rie was  the  first  to  dispel  the  divine  diapason.  So 
of  the  retrospect  and  reminiscence,  from  a human  stand- 
point, with  those  of  our  day  among  the  St.  John’s  College 
Alumni.  Their  early  school-boy  days  are  like  the  east 
where  the  sun  had  set  and  night  set  in.  The  present  is  simi- 
lar to  where  I stood,  the  middle  ground  of  life  ; the  west 
where  the  king  of  day  was  sinking  to  rest,  like  those  of  our 
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day  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  whom  we  must  follow 
when  our  mission  is  ended,  all,  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
to  be  decked  with  the  brilliant  colors,  the  joys  of  the  hour, 
and  the  silent  sinking  into  tranquil  shades,  blessed  by  the 
peace,  good  will  and  the  reward  of  duty  well  performed,  with 
the  dictum  of  the  Giver  of  all  good  in  our  favor,  and  a last 
pleasant  smile  above  all  as  we  look  towards  Alma  Mater. 
When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought, 

I summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 

I sigh  the  lack  of  many  a thing  I sought, 

And  with  old  woe’s  new  wail  my  dear  time’s  waste, 

Then  can  I drown  an  eye  unused  to  flow 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death’s  dateless  night, 

And  weep  a fresh  love’s  long-since  cancelled  woe, 

And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a vanished  sight, 

Then  can  I grieve  at  grievances  forgone 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o’er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan, 

Which  I now  pay,  as  if  not  paid  before, 

But  if  the  while  I think  on  thee,  dear  friend, 

All  losses  are  restored  and  sorrows  end. 

Jas.  R.  O’Beirne,  ’57. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  write  up  the  Here  and  There  column,  a decent  respect 
for  logical  order  requires  us  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
not  at  the  middle  as  our  predecessor  did,  thereby  upsetting, 
smiting  ( smiting  is  Tennysonian)  and  otherwise  maltreating 
the  science  of  logic,  which  hath  ordained  that  where  a man 
begins  there  is  the  beginning. 

To  use  an  expression  of  the  illustrious  Cicero,  “ Quis,  quid, 
ubi,  per  quos,  quoties,  etc.”  Quis  ? Mr.  Morgan  O’Brien, 
sometime  famous  pitcher  of  the  Rose  Hills,  now  of  equal 
fame  in  another  line.  Quid  ? twenty-five  dollars.  Cui  ? to 
help  the  Rose  Hills.  Quando  ? no  matter.  Per  quos  ? we 
would  not  take  it  amiss  were  some  one  to  accuse  us  of 
being  instrumental  ; our  natural  modesty  forbids  us 
saying  so  ourselves.  At  all  events,  may  Messrs.  Morgan 
O’Brien,  Wm.  Hurst  and  others  “find  in  loss  a gain  to 
match.”  May  their  generous  gift  return  to  them  increased 
and  multiplied,  like  the  reflected  rays  from  the  shield  of 
Ithuriel,  which  some  say  brighten  the  sun,  their  source. 

We  took  our  monthly  walk  to  St.  John’s  Hall  last  week  to 
inspect  the  youth  and  gather  in  our  crop  of  news.  On  enter- 
ing the  playroom  we  came  face  to  face  with  a life-size  mirror, 
in  which,  as  is  natural,  we  saw  ourselves  reflected;  after 
gazing  in  admiration  for  a short  space  we  wandered  towards 
the  billiard  room,  whence  came  sounds  of  high  mirth.  There 
we  learned  that  the  billiard  tournament  had  just  ended  with 
V.  Villa  victor  in  the  1st  Section,  E.  Ginebra  in  the  2d,  while 
Phil.  Shaughnessy  and  Eddie  Drummond  walked  over  every- 
thing in  the  3d.  There,  too,  we  learned  that  Fr.  Coleman 
had  been  transferred  to  the  Church.  From  the  billiard  room 
we  made  a short  cut  to  the  gymnasium,  where,  throwing  off 
our  coat  and  our  dignity,  we  astounded  the  embryo  athletes 
by  divers  feats  of  daring  on  the  parallel  bars.  Here  we 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a youth  who  told  us  more  than  we 
can  remember  about  the  prospective  Tyros.  His  account, 
we  trust,  is  orthodox.  Here  it  is:  Byron  IVfcReown  is 
President  of  the  Association  and  E.  Ginebra  Vice-President; 


Gilbert  Egan  is  scorer;  Clarence  Willis  is  manager;  their 
list  of  engagements  is  already  filled;  they  propose  to  beat 
every  nine  on  2d  Division,  beginning  with  the  old  Tyros. 

A short  walk  brought  us  to  the  Infirmary,  which  we  entered 
with  a view  to  consoling  the  afflicted  inmates;  we  had,  in 
fact,  a short  speech  prepared  about  the  ills  of  life;  but  the 
infirm  within  looked  so  contented  and  happy  withal  that  we 
forbore.  There  are  new  improvements  in  every  department 
of  the  Infirmary. 

Onward  to  the  store,  which  is  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
Infirmary,  as  the  crow  flies.  Here  we  paused  and  treated 
ourself  to  the  extent  of  five  cents.  There  is  a beverage  in  a 
dark  corner  of  the  store,  yclept  sass,  which  is  contained 
within  a bottle;  now,  the  liquid  can  be  had  for  five  cents  but 
the  bottle  may  not  be  purchased.  We  ourself  own  to  a 
weakness  for  sass,  within  the  limits  of  temperance,  and  when 
up.n  certain  days  and  in  certain  moods  we  wish  to  feast  our- 
self sumptuously,  we  add  to  the  sass  five  cents  worth  of 
ginger  snaps.  At  the  store  we  were  waited  on  with  laudable 
dispatch  by  Jno.  Slevin,  whose  services  the  Brother  has 
secured  during  the  busy  season. 

The  store,  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  lies  within  the 
shadow  of  2d  Division  building;  and  at  certain  other  hours 
the  living  portion  of  2d  Division  rests  in  the  shadow  of  the 
store.  Here,  therefore,  we  lingered  to  glean  and  gather.  In 
the  confusion  of  tongues  we  learned  that  the  billiard  tourna- 
ment closed  happily,  with  E.  Danaher,  J.  E.  Kelley  and  P. 
Callan,  1st,  2d  and  3d;  that  the  pool  tournament  is  proceed- 
ing amid  great  excitement;  that  in  the  baseball  elections  two 
tickets  appeared  in  the  field;  that  the  following  ticket  was 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority:  Pres.,  Chas.  Reilley; 
V.  P.,  M.  Maloney;  Treas.,  A.  Burrow;  Sec.,  E.  Ward; 
Scorer,  F.  Donnelly;  Manager,  W.  Lauer. 

By  this  time  we  were  “soiled  with  noble  dust,”  foot-sore 
and  weary;  so  we  ascended  the  mysterious  flight  of  stairs 
leading  to  our  Sanctum,  entered,  stretched  a languid  hand 
for  a chair,  seated  ourself  and  then  “looked  into  the  future 
far  as  human  eye  coiild  see;”  there  we  discovered  that  Prof. 
Herberman  is  to  deliver  the  next  lecture,  subject,  “ The 
Alphabet;”  that  the  Rose  Hills  have  games  with  Lafayette, 
Trinity,  Troy  and  others;  that  the  proposed  league  has  prob- 
ably fallen  through;  that  William  Tell  will  be  presented  on 
the  17th  of  March  or  thereabouts;  that  Cornell  is  making 
negotiations  towards  forming  a new  league.  In  the  truly 
noble  and  even  heartrending  words  of  the  laureate,  “ I am 
aweary,  aweary.”  Hamlet. 

LAWN  TENNIS. 

The  Spring  meeting  of  the  “St.  John’s  Lawn  Tennis  As- 
sociation” was  held  on  the  evening  of  February  10,  1887, 
for  the  usual  business  of  reorganization  and  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  term. 

After  the  calling  of  the  roll,  there  being  no  other  business 
on  hand,  the  Association  proceeded  to  the  election  of  new 
members,  with  the  following  result  : Messrs.  C.  A.  McCus- 
ker,  J.  C.  Kirby,  J.  Ringwood,  A.  J.  McKewon,  W.  Lett, 
R.  Emmett,  F.  Donovan,  D.  J.  Dowdney  and  H.  de  Brack- 
alier.  The  new  members  being  called  in  and  duly  admit- 
ted, the  next  thing  in  the  order  of  business  was  the  election 
of  officers,  which  resulted  as  follows  : President,  A.  K.  D. 
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Johnson;  Vice-President,  W.  S.  Wright  ; Treasurer,  A.  V. 
Amy  ; Corresponding  Secretary,  F.  A.  Donovan  ; Record- 
ing Secretary,  J.  A.  Ringwood  ; General  Director,  H.  de 
Brackalier.  After  listening  to  the  speeches  made  by  :he 
newly-elected  officers  the  meeting  adjourned. 

A special  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  February 
28,  1887,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  “ Spring  Tour- 
nament,” but  as  the  arrangements  were  not  completed  during 
the  specified  time  the  meeting  adjourned,  to  resume  business 
within  the  coming  two  weeks. 


THE  LEO  TUBES. 

A course  of  lectures  which  will  be  continued  throughout 
the  remaining  months  of  the  scholastic  year,  was  opened  quite 
auspiciously  on  Wednesday  evening,  February,  16th,  in 
Science  Hall,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Freeman,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Science  at  St.  John’s.  The  subject  of  this  first 
lecture  of  the  course  was  “ Radiant  Matter,”  and  a very 
interesting  one  it  was  voted  to  be  by  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  it  treated.  Although  the  discourse 
which  in  itself  was  very  able,  proved  rather  too  scientific  for 
many  of  the  less  advanced  students  who  were  present,  still 
the  many  experiments  which  were  introduced  were  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  keep  the  close  attention  of  all.  The  Reverend 
Lecturer  undertook  to  show  that  beside  the  liquid,  the  solid, 
and  the  gaseous,  there  is  another  or  a fourth  state  in  which 
matter  is  found.  It  is  then  called  “ Radiant  Matter.”  Very 
few  of  the  audience,  however  skeptical  they  may  have  been 
on  entering  the  hall,  are  thought  by  the  writer  to  have  left  it 
without  having  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  fourth  state. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  March  2d,  Professor  Herberman, 
of  New  York  City  College,  delivered  the  second  lecture  of 
the  course  in  Library  Hall.  He  chose  for  his  jubject  “ The 
Alphabet,”  a subject  indeed  which,  though  seemingly  simple, 
contains  nevertheless  a great  deal,  in  fact,  as  the  Professor 
humorously  stated,  it  embraces  everything  from  the  Alpha 
to  the  Omega.  The  lecturer  showed  in  a most  entertaining 
manner  how  the  ordinary  small  English  letters  which  are 
used  in  printing,  have  been  derived  from  the  old  Roman 
capitals;  and  also  through  what  various  changes  the  several 
other  forms  of  letters  known  to  us  from  common  usage 
had  passed  during  many  centuries.  Causes  for  these  changes, 
were  ably  set  forth.  The  audience  seemed  to  enjoy  the  tour 
back  among  the  ancient  Roman  and  Egyptian  tablets  and 
monuments,  on  which  inscriptions  have  been  deciphered, 
while  the  illustrations  by  chart  and  crayon  added  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  subject.  In  short  the  lecture  was  erudite, 
pleasing  and  instructive,  and  the  faculty  and  students  of  St 
John’s  are  indebted  to  Professor  Herberman  for  a rare  treat. 


ALUMNI  NEWS. 

’53.  Thomas  B.  Connery’s  appointment  as  secretary  of 
Legation  to  Mexico  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Connery’s  predecessor  in  this  office  was  a graduate  of 
Georgetown  College. 

’55.  Mr.  Jno.  R.  G.  Hassard,  the  true  friend  of  The 
Monthly  has  been  seriously  ill  of  late.  We  trust  that  he 
has  quite  recovered  by  this  time. 


’57.  We  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  the  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  Mr.  J.  J.  Marrin,  for  the  keen  interest 
he  takes  in  The  Monthly.  By  dint  of  persevering  enquiry, 
we  have  discovered  that  he  is  Away  Back , Draw  Back , and 
Draw  Away  Back.  We  are  tempted  to  perpetrate  a witti- 
cism, but  we  hear  the  tinkle  of  a bell  afar  off. 

’58.  Rev.  George  B.  Kenney,  S.  J.,  is  English  preacher 
at  the  Gesu  in  Montreal.  We  hope  to  hear  from  him  soon. 

’60.  We  copy  the  following  from  The  Pilot : 

“James  M.  Cosgrove,  one  of  the  most  promising  young 
Irish-Americans  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  died  Feb.  1,  after  a 
long  illness.  He  was  a lawyer,  and  had  already  attained 
prominence  in  his  profession.  A graduate  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  he  was  true  all  his  life  to  his 
Catholic  training  and  a devoted  worker  for  Catholic  and 
Irish  interests.  He  had  literary  ability  of  a high  order,  and 
a paper  of  his  on  “ The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Ireland,”  at- 
tracted wide  attention.  He  contributed  some  charming 
poems  to  The  Pilot  and  in  the  columns  of  the  Providence 
press  he  figured  as  an  able  and  sturdy  champion  of  the  rights 
of  his  people.  He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Catholic  Temperance  Union  and  also  of  the  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul’s  Total  Abstinence  Society.  The  Brownson  Lyceum 
the  foremost  Catholic  literary  association  of  Rhode  Island, 
early  enlisted  his  warmest  interest,  and  he  acceptably  filled 
the  office  of  president.  May  he  rest  in  peace.” 

’71.  Rev.  Jos.  P.  Eagan  writes  : “ Enclosed  you  will  find 
a check  for  a small  amount  to  enable  you  to  keep  up  the 
style  of  The  Monthly.”  We  hope  to  make  The  Monthly 
worthy  of  such  generosity. 

’61.  Wm.  J.  Joyce  is  doing  a flourishing  business  in 
Avondale,  N.  J. 

’74.  M.  Dooley  has  been  chosen  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee  of  Connecticut. 

’76.  Dr.  Jos.  Coogan  has  been  living  in  Los  Angelos  for 
some  time  past.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Hartford  on 
account  of  ill  health. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Omaha  Herald  : 

“ The  young  attorneys  who  are  attracting  so  much  atten- 
tion from  their  fellow  citizens  are  Thomas  B.  Minahan  and 
T.  J.  Mahoney.  It  is  astonishing  what  an  amount  of  success 
has  attended  the  efforts  of  these  gentlemen  during  their 
residence  in  Omaha.  Both  are  young  men,  yet  their  careers 
have  been  so  marked  that  they  are  deserving  of  more  than 
ordinary  mention.  Mr.  Minahan  was  born  in  Pittsburg, 
Nov.  23,  1853,  and  was  educated  in  St.  John’s  Jesuit  College 
at  Fordham,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  from  there  in  1876.  In 
1881  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Ohio,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Springfield, 
in  that  state.  On  April  9,  1885,  he  reached  Omaha  and 
entered  the  office  of  Charles  Ogden,  where  he  remained  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  until  Jan.  1,  1887,  when  he 
entered  into  a copartnership  with  Mr.  Mahoney.  Mr.  Mina- 
han is  a gifted  orator,  a good  lawyer  in  its  every  meaning. 
He  is  honest,  assiduous,  earnest  and  tireless  in  his  efforts 
for  his  clients.  He  received  the  nomination  for  State  Sen- 
ator last  fall  to  represent  Douglas  and  Sarpy  counties,  but 
declined,  as  he  would  not  allow  politics  or  any  other  consider- 
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ation  to  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  an 
attorney.  His  sound  judgment  in  refusing  the  seductive 
offer  has  been  heartily  commended  by  the  ablest  business 
men  in  Omaha,  and  he  is  reaping  the  reward  in  his  greatly 
increased  business,  as  people  of  all  classes  have  learned  to 
have  absolute  confidence  in  him.  He  is  energetic  and 
keenly  alive  to  his  client’s  interests. 

’77.  Rev.  J.  J.  Quin  writes  : “Will  you  kindly  hand  my 
small  contribution  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Rose  Hill  B.  B.  C. 
I wish  the  amount  were  larger,  as  I always  took  a great 
interest  in  the  old  Rose  Hills. 

’82.  Mr.  Paul  Carew  is  in  the  Seminary  at  Seton  Hall. 

’84.  We  extend  our  sympathies  to  Mr.  Jos.  Dunn,  whose 
mother  died  recently. 

’85.  Mr.  George  Leitner  has  spent  the  past  week  at  the 
college. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Green  does  not  forget  his  Fordham 
friends.  He  favors  them  with  an  occasional  visit. 

Rev.  Chas.  Jones,  S.  J.,  on  Monday  last  dropped  into  the 
midst  of  our  college  world  after  an  absence  of  four  years.  He 
was  at  one  time  prefect  on  1st  Division.  Father  Jones  was 
surprised  at  the  great  change  which  had  taken  place  among 
our  students  in  so  short  a period,  he  being  unable  to  recog- 
nize but  very  few  of  the  two  or  three  hundred  who  are  now 
studying  at  the  institution. 

Mr.  Chas.  McCusker,  ’87,  has  returned  to  his  home  in 
Troy,  where  he  will  remain  until  his  health,  which  has  been 
failing  him  of  late,  is  restored. 

Mr.  William  Waldron  was  among  the  few  old  students  of 
St.  John’s  who  showed  their  patriotism  by  celebrating 
Washington’s  Birthday  in  visiting  their  Alma  Mater.  Mr. 
Waldron  has  cast  his  lot  with  the  countless  many  who  are 
engaged  in  the  insurance  business.  We  wish  him  all  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  John  C.  Kelly,  who  studied  at  Fordham  until  about  a 
year  ago,  and  who  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  stu- 
dents as  being  a most  sociable  young  gentleman,  was  the 
guest  of  Messrs.  Chas.  Wingerter  and  John  Kirby  on  Wed- 
nesday. Mr.  Kelly  is  at  present  a student  at  Seton  Hall. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Wallace,  ’87,  has  returned  to  the  College  after 
having  spent  several  weeks  at  his  home  in  the  city  in  active 
preparation  for  the  approach  of  the  penitential  season. 

Lieutenant  Squires  is  at  present  drilling  1st  Division  with 
flattering  success. 

Mr.  Joseph  Woods,  S.  J.,  now  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Jer- 
sey City,  but  formerly  Professor  of  Latin  Belles  Lettres  in 
this  institution,  was  with  us  for  a few  hours  on  Shrove  Tues- 
day evening. 

Mr.  Chas.  Callery  of  Pittsburg,  who  was  a member  of  last 
year  s graduating  Commercial  Class,  called  on  his  friends  at 
St.  John’s  during  a recent  trip  to  this  city.  Charlie  is  well 
pleased  with  the  world,  and  the  world  seems  to  be  well 
pleased  with  him.  He  is  rapidly  assuming  the  proportions 
and  bearing  of  an  able  and  prosperous  business  man. 


Rev.  Edward  McTammany,  S.  J.,  who  was  for  a number 
of  years  a member  of  our  Faculty,  stole  in  upon  us  unex- 
pectedly about  the  middle  of  last  week.  He  was  on  his  way 
from  the  Novitiate  at  Frederick,  Md.,  to  Charlestown,  Mass., 
where  he  will  begin  the  labors  of  missionary  life. 


LOCALS. 

Our  ball  players  are  longing  for  spring  irrespective  of 
flowers. 

Interest  in  the  Athletic  Association  is  reviving.  Quite  a 
number  of  students  have  gone  into  training  for  the  spring 
field  meeting.  Some  speculation  is  going  on  as  to  who  are 
the  dark  horses. 

Rehearsals  of  the  play  “William  Tell,”  one  of  J.  Sheridan 
Knowles’  best  productions,  are  progressing  very  satisfactorily. 
A public  performance  of  this  piece  will  be  given  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  March  23. 

The  sympathy  of  the  students  is  cordially  extended  to 
Messrs.  Malloy  and  Kirby  of  1st  Division,  both  of  whom 
suffered  the  loss  of  very  near  relatives  during  the  past 
month. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  proving  a success.  At  present 
the  ministry  is  composed  as  follows:  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  J. 
J.  Quin,  ’87;  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  William  Donohue,  ’87; 
Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  William  McClintock,  ’88.  The  dis- 
cussion at  the  last  few  sessions  has  been  over  a bill  which 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Haben,  ’87,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  re-establishment  of  our  ship  building  industry 
and  maritime  commerce. 

Subjects  for  prize  essays  have  been  announced  to  be: 
Essay  for  Alumni  Prize,  to  be  competed  for  by  the  classes  of 
Latin  Philosophy,  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres,  Special 
Science  and  English  Rhetoric,  subject,  “The  Center  of 
American  Letters;”  historical  essay  for  gold  medal,  to  be 
competed  for  by  the  students  of  the  graduating  class,  sub- 
ject, “ Galileo.” 

Those  who  have  thus  far  generously  responded  to  the 
request  for  contributions  to  the  Base  Ball  Association  are: 
Messrs.  Wm.  Hurst,  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  L.  T.  McNamara, 
T.  and  J.  McManus,  and  Revs.  J.  A.  McKenna,  M.  J. 
McEvoy,  C.  B.  Reilly  and  J.  J.  Quin. 

The  2 2d  of  February  is  a day  which  generally  finds  our 
American  youth  in  high  spirits,  but  when  two  such  holidays 
as  Shrove  Tuesday  and  the  anniversary  of  Washington’s 
birth  chance  to  fall  on  the  same  date,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  even  the  rather  sedate  and  dignified  students  of  St. 
John’s  should  enter  into  the  celebration  with  redoubled 
energy  and  an  uncommon  supply  of  animal  spirits.  A happy 
and  joyful  day,  indeed,  it  was  for  all.  When  evening  had 
come  and  put  an  end  to  the  games  and  sports  customary 
on  the  more  important  of  the  holidays,  it  was  found  that 
an  entertainment  rather  out  of  the  usual  order  of  college 
amusements  had  been  provided  by  the  Moderator  of  Dra- 
matics, for  the  diversion  of  both  faculty  and  students.  All 
having  assembled  after  supper  in  the  little  college  theatre 
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which  is  known  so  well  to  the  old  students  of  St.  John’s,  Mr. 
Fabian,  humorist,  elocutionist  and  vocalist,  was  announced  by 
the  Rev.  Vice-President.  It  requires  a person  of  no  mean  abil- 
ity to  entertain  alone  for  several  hours  two  or  three  hundred 
students,  and  this  feat  Mr.  Fabian  succeeded  in  doing  well. 
His  humor  was  quite  acceptable,  but  to  his  singing  and 
speaking  of  masterly  compositions  most  praise  is  due.  We 
would  mention  especially  “ King  Robert  of  Sicily,”  and  the 


bass  solos  “ Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep  ” and  “ A 
Lost  Chord.” 

Shakespeare’s  play  of  Hamlet  will  be  given  by  the  members 
of  the  Dramatic  Association  on  Father  Rector’s  Feast  Day. 
It  will  then  be  reproduced  in  public  on  the  evening  preceding 
Commencement.  The  distribution  of  prizes  which,  in  the 
past,  has  occupied  wholly  the  attention  of  the  students  on 
that  evening,  will  follow  immediately  after  the  play. 


COLLEGIAN  A. 


ANTIQUA. 

The  “ Decretals  of  Gratian  ” were  given  out  to  the  scholastic  world  in 
1157,  and  immediately  a Chair  of  Jurisprudence  was  erected  at  Bologna, 
and  another  at  the  University  of  Paris. 

Robert  Groteste,  whose  fame  is  intimately  associated  with  that  of  early 
Oxford,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  the  classical  history 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  a mathematician,  a poet,  a musician 
and  a philosopher,  and  his  writings  embrace  almost  every  conceivable 
subject. 

Stephen  Pasquier,  in  his  writings,  mentions  somewhere  a young  man 
of  twenty  short  summers,  who  was  a complete  master  of  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Chaldaic  and  Arabic,  and  was  fairly  conversant  with  many 
other  languages.  The  modern  student  will  doubtlessly  look  upon  this 
youth  as  a prodigy  of  prodigies. 

Italy  was,  in  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  aroused  to  the  high- 
est ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  learning.  It  is  at  this  period  that  she  presents 
to  us  the  wonderful  galaxy  of  scholars  and  artists,  among  whom  we  find 
Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Vida  Bembo,  Sadolet  and 
many  others,  equally,  or  almost,  as  great. 

The  renowned  English  statesman,  Wilberforce,  entered  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  October,  1776,  at  the  age  of  17.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a gay  student,  and,  while  a good  classic,  to  have  cared  very  little 
for  mathematics.  Before  he  left  school  he  had  resolved  to  become  a 
public  man,  and  began  at  once  to  prepare  himself  for  that  calling. 

Roger  Bacon,  the  great  physicist  and  a genius  of  invention  only  equalled 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  was  such  a thorough  scientist  and  got  so  far  ahead 
of  his  age,  that  he  was  generally  accredited  by  his  contemporaries  with 
a knowledge  of  witchcraft. 

At  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  the  British  Museum  are  still  preserved  in 
manuscript  some  of  the  works  of  a noted  scholastic,  Alexander  Neckam, 
who  was  a foster-brother  to  Richard  I.  About  the  year  1187  he  applied 
to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  where  he  had  been  educated,  for  admission 
into  that  cloister,  beginning  his  application  with  these  words:  “ Si  vis 
veniam.”  The  good  abbot  who,  says  the  chronicle,  was  a lover  of  jokes 
thus  made  reply:  “ Si  bonus  es,  venias — -si  nequam  nequaquam.’’ 
Whether  or  not  the  royal  Neckam  was  offended  at  the  pun  on  his  name 
is  not  stated,  but,  at  all  events,  St.  Albans  never  received  him. 

Nigel  Wireker,  in  his  satire  which  he  calls  Speculum  Stultorum , de- 
scribes the  English  youth  who  studied  at  Paris  in  his  day,  as  “ noble  in 
look  and  manner,  full  of  strong  sense,  brightened  with  wit,  lavish  with 
their  money,  haters  of  everything  sordid,  whilst  their  tables  groan  with 
dishes  and  their  drinking  knows  no  laws.” 

Geoffrey  de  Vinesauf,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  ranks  among  the  most 
famous  Bolognese  scholars  of  the  twelfth  century.  His  earlier  lifetime 
he  spent  in  close  association  with  the  schools  and  scholars  of  Italy,  which 
land  he  prized  dearly  for  learning’s  sake,  having  said  that  going  from 
England  to  Rome  was  like  passing  from  darkness  to  light  or  from  earth 
to  heaven.  He  is  remembered  as  the  author  of  several  classical  works 
entitled  Ars  Poelica  and  Ars  Dictaminis;  but  his  fame  at  the  present 
day  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  of  his  having  been  the  companion  and  his- 
torian of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  in  the  Second  Crusade. 

In  1500  Cardinal  Ximenes  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  college  of 
his  University  of  Alcala.  Eight  years  after  ten  colleges  were  thrown 
open  to  the  world,  with  an  excellent  staff  of  forty-two  professors.  And 
these  ten  had  increased,  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  the 
rather  large  number  of  thirty-five. 


RECENTIORA. 

The  Xavier  Union,  which  gave  its  annual  dinner  at  Delmonico’s  on 
February  23d,  contains  among  its  extensive  though  select  membership 
many  old  P'ordham  students.  Rev.  P.  F.  Dealy,  who  is  Chaplain  of  the 
Association,  was  formerly  the  worthy  President  of  St.  John’s. 

M Mercier,  who  has  been  chosen  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  to  suc- 
ceed John  McDonald,  is  an  Alumnus  of  St.  Mary’s,  Montreal. 

Columbia  is  over  anxious  to  enter  the  new  League  with  Harvard, 
Yale  and  Princeton.  It  is  high  time  for  the  smaller  colleges  to  conclude 
that  they  should  choose  their  company  too 

Ex-President  Andrew  White  of  Cornell  has,  after  due  deliberation, 
declined  the  appointment  by  President  Cleveland  of  Commissioner  under 
the  new  Inter-State  Commerce  bill.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  un- 
certain measure  will  not  have  the  careful  direction  of  a man  so  able  and 
experienced. 

Harvard,  notwithstanding  all  that  was  asserted  during  the  recent  cele- 
bration, is  not  the  oldest  college  in  America.  According  to  Bancroft 
Laval  College,  Canada,  was  founded  by  the  Jesuits  in  1635,  and  conse- 
quently before  either  John  Harvard  had  arrived  from  across  the  waters 
or  the  Provincial  Assembly  had  voted  monies  for  the  establishment  of 
any  school.  But  there  is  an  older  college  still  in  Mexico — the  College 
of  St.  Udephonso,  which  was  founded  some  years  before  Laval. 

Base  ball  enthusiasm  is  reviving  with  the  Spring  at  Seton  Hall  and 
Manhattan.  The  Alerts  and  Jaspers  are  both  thoroughly  reorganized 
for  the  season  and  desire  to  hear  from  other  college  clubs. 

Professor  Herberman  of  the  College  of  New  York  intoduced  into  his 
lecture  on  the  Alphabet,  spoken  of  in  another  column,  a Latin  work 
which  was  printed  by  Aldus  in  1502,  just  one  year  after  the  form  of 
letter  in  which  the  book  was  dressed  had  been  invented  by  the  famous 
printer  himself.  Besides  being  valuable  on  account  of  its  age,  print, 
etc.,  this  little  book  is  prized  because  it  is  annotated  in  the  handwriting 
of  Melanchton. 

St.  John’s  was  represented  at  the  Convention  of  the  Inter-Collegiate 
Athletic  Association,  which  was  held  Saturday,  February  26th,  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  by  Messrs.  Eaton  and  Monahan,  ’8 S.  Our  boys 
are  well  pleased  with  the  re-election  of  the  old  President,  Mr.  Ferries,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

A college  orchestra  has  sprung  into  existence  at  Union  College. 

The  Mail  and  Express  seems  to  have  gotten  the  inside  track  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  bustling  world  in  discovering  that  the  Sulpicians  were  to 
have  charge  of  the  new  Catholic  University  at  Washington,  and  that 
the  Jesuits  had  been  routed,  etc.  The  University  will  be  controlled  by 
no  Order. 

A new  History  of  the  American  Continent,  by  Professor  Decker,  of 
Yale,  will  soon  be  put  in  press. 

Lafayette  has  given  up  the  idea  of  forming  a new  Inter-Collegiate  B. 
B.  Association,  for  the  present  at  least. 

Leyden  University,  in  Holland,  is  the  richest  in  the  world.  Its  real 
estate  alone  is  worth  four  million  dollars. — Ex. 

Dillon,  pitcher  of  the  Dartmouth  College  nine,  was  killed  in  the  rail- 
road accident  at  Woodstock,  Vt. — Ex. 

Women  are  admitted  in  the  Imperial  University  at  Tokio,  Japan. — 
Ex. 

Dr.  William  Perry,  the  oldest  person  in  Exter,  N.  H.,  and  the  oldest 
graduate  of  Harvard  College,  died  there  January  nth,  aged  ninety- 
eight.  He  was  the  sole  survivor  of  the  passengers  on  Fulton’s  first 
steamboat  ride  down  the  Hudson  seventy-nine  years  ago.  Pie  was 
born  in  Norton,  Mass.,  in  1788,  and  vvas  a member  of  the  class  of  1811 
in  Harvard. 
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ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE, 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


This  College  enjoys  the  powers  of  a University,  and  is 
conducted  by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the  attainment  of  a complete 
Classical  and  Commercial  Education. 

French  and  German  are  taught  without  charge. 

Spanish,  Music  and  Drawing  are  also  taught  by  compe- 
tent Professors.  But  for  these  branches  there  are  extra 
charges. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

Rev.  T.  J.  CAMPBELL,  S.  J„ 

President. 
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SMOKE  THE  BEST 

Pure  Tobacco  ! Pure  Paper  ! 

SWEET  CAPORAL,  CAPORAL, 

FULL  DRESS  STRAIGHT  CUT,  CAPORAL  %, 

ST.  JAMES 

KINNEY  BROS’  STRAIGHT  CUT. 

Kinney  Tobacco  Company, 

Successors  to  KINNEY  BROS., 

NEW  YORK. 

Every  genuine  Cigarette  bears  a fac-simile  of  Kinney  Bros.’ 
signature. 

HORSLEY  BARKER'S 

Near  the  Depot,  FOSEOBETtlM,  NO  TT. 

OTIS  Sz  GOESLIITE, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STEAM  PRESSliD  SALT  GRAZED 

VITRIFIED  DRAIN  AND  SEWER  PIPE, 

New  York  Office  and  Yard,  East  138th  Street, 

Telephone  Call  70,  Harlem.  MOTT  HAVEN,  NEW  YORK, 

McNAB  & HARLAN  MFG.  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BRASS  AND  IRON  FITTINGS, 

For  Steam,  Water  and  Gas, 

Plumbers’  Materials,  and  Seamless  Brass  Tubes, 

56  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  M.  COFFIN, 

(Shemisl  * anD  * AH poiheca r y , 

684  KIN  G SB  HID  GE  HOAD, 

FORDHAM,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

O'SH  AUGHNESSY  & SIMPSON, 

HlatE,  AH©  IlfMi  loOIllit 

409  WEST  13th  STREET, 

Between  9th  and  10th  Avenues,  UNTIE'W  "STOIRIBL. 

Cornices,  Gutters,  Leaders,  and  Windows,  made  and  put  up. 
Jobbing  promptly  attended  to. 

WM.  BtHEMTY, 

FURNISHING  ♦ UNDERTAKER, 

486  Willis  Avenue,  cor.  147th  St.,  New  York. 

Hearses  and  Coaches  to  let  at  all  hours. 

LOUIS  HUBNER, 
TUNER  of  PIANOS  and  ORGANS, 

(TUNER  AT  THE  COLLEGE,) 

No.  225  EAST  117th  STREET, 

JOSEPH  P.  McHUGH  & CO., 
Upholsterers  and  Decorators, 

Invite  special  orders  requiring  correct  taste  and 
exact  workmanship, 

3 West  42 d Street,  first  house  from  3th  Avenue. 

HOUSES  TO  LET.  RENTS  COLLECTED. 

WM.  IT.  COFFIN, 

Heal  litmfe 

Money  to  Loan  on  Bond  and  Mortgage.  24th  Ward  Property  a Specialty. 

FORDHAM,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

ORDERS  RECEIVED  FOR  COAL  AND  WOOD. 

WHITTEN’S 

Fordham  and  New  York  City  Express. 

None  but  competent  hands  employed. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  TASTE 

TEA  IN  PERFECTION 

TIR.'S"  OTT  _R, 

Wo.  -3=1 

It  is  a blend  or  mixture  of  several  TEAS,  each  one  in  such  proportion 
as  not  to  destroy  the  flavor  of  either,  the  blend  making  one  of 

THE  FINEST  FLAVORED  AS  WELL  AS  THE  RICHEST  TEAS 

ever  offered  in  this  city.  While  making  our  4 1 Teas  a specialty,  we 
invite  your  attention  to  our  stock  of  First-class  Family  Groceries,  which 
we  claim  to  be  second  to  none  in  this  city.  We  make  a specialty  of 
Pure  Wax  and  Best  Quality  Stearic  Wax  Candles  of  all  sizes  for  Church 
use,  also  a Pure  Vegetable  Oil,  specially  prepared  for  Altar  use.  Ordeis 
cartfully  packed  and  promptly  attended  to.  Send  for  a Price  List. 

CALLANAN  & KEMP,  No.  41  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 

EDWARD  F.  HARTLEY. 

Shirt  Maker,  Men’s  Furnisher,  Hatter, 

USTo-  2336  XTrinrcL  Avenue, 

Between  126th  and  127th  Streets,  ~KT TL ~XKT  "XOiEiCK. 

TRUNKS  AND  BACS.  TROY  LAUNDRY. 

O’KT-A-IfcTE, 

Contractor  and  Builder, 

Office,  704  EAS  r 134th  S l'REET, 

Residence,  700  E.  134th  St. 

Real  state  and.  Instxranee 

FULTON  WIRE  WORKS. 

WOOLEY  & CO., 

63  Fulton  Street,  N,  Y.,  Retween  Gold  and  Cliff  streets, 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Wire  Work,  Brass’,  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth  of  every 
description.  Wire  Window  Screens.  Nursery  Fenders  and  Fire  Guards, 

Sieves,  Riddles,  Coal  and  Sand  Screens. 

BRUEN  BROS.  & RITCHEY, 

-^"Wliolesale  \ 

Importers  of  Drugs  and  Druggists’  Sundries. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS, 

No.  214  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  TOR  OH  AM  MOATTHL  Y. 


US 


DENTXLXXTE  POP.  THE  TEETH. 

— <&—  An  Antiseptic  and  Detergent  Dentifrice.  — — 

Removes  discolorations,  prevents  accumulations  of  tartar,  hardens  the  gums,  contains 
no  injurious  ingredients.  Prepared  by 

Dr.  W.  E.  ANDREWS,  Dentist, 

OFFICE  IF  LA  BORA  TOR  Y,  TREMONT , N.  Y.  C. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

JAMES  OLWELL  & CO., 


— ^ Ixolesale  G-rocers,  p$— 

181  West  Street,  N.  Y. 

REGULAR  WEEKLY  RETURNS. 

ELDEED  c2s  halet, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

fish  dealers, 

No  9 FULTON  MARKET, 

C.  H.ELDRED,  NEW  YORK. 

IRVIN  HALEY. 


jomr  woods. 
Dealer  in  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

89  & 90  Washington  Market, 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK. 

G.  HERB ERMANN, 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANT, 


314  Washington  St., 

Bet.  Duane  & Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

E.  MTKNAJe’pT 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

CIGARS,  TOBACCO, 

Snuff,  Pipes  and  Smokers’  Articles, 

1886  Hail  road  Avenue,  Tremont,  N.  Y. 

•?>  Carperjfcp  • ar)J  • ]3 uil d<z p 

155  & 157  E,  44TH  STREET, 


R.  M.  WALTERS’  NARVESEN  PIANO. 

University  Place,  corner  12th  Street,  New  York. 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M.  Walters  of  University  Place,  cor. 
12th  Street,  is  meeting  with  great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla,  leader  for  many  years  of  the  7th  Regiment  Band  used 
one  of  these  instruments  in  his  house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those 
wishing  to  make  a suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing  better  could  be  offered 
than  one  of  these  handsome  Cabinet  Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a 
large  assortment  of  New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs 

Always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special  credit. 

-R^llrsuline  * .Academy, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St , New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 

Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 

Washing  and  bedding 

Music  . 


$142  50 
30  00 


HENRY  HUSS.  JOHN  L.  HUSS. 

H U SS  B ROS., 

-Me  RESTAURANT,  $<- 

_^£<3l^AND  CENTRAL  DEPOT.IY 

Entrance  from  Waiting  Room  N.  Y.  N.  H.  & H.  R.  R. 

42d  Street  and  4th  Ave.,  New  York,  j 

T.  G.  F.  STUMPFEL, 

(Acknowledged  Champion) 

HD.ID  OTT  TTED, 

co a.  m st.  sc  Vanderbilt  ave., 

Under  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  IINTIE OTrtlKI. 
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feta*  porn. 

“ This  is  the  day  the  Lord  hath  made  ; ” 

When  He  His  glory’s  might  displayed, 

And  spurned  the  grave  where  He  was  laid. 

Lead  by  the  dawning  rosy  east, 

That  came  like  bridegroom  to  a feast, 

The  glories  of  the  morn  increased, 

And  lit  the  spot  of  His  repose, 

And  saw  His  glory  when  He  rose 
Before  His  blinded,  baffled  foes. 

Like  sun-burst  from  a cloud  of  storms, 

Like  flash  from  angel-warrior’s  arms, 

He  vanquished  fettered  Death’s  alarms, 

And  from  the  grave  triumphant  came, 

To  turn  to  glory  Calvary’s  shame, 

And  give  the  Cross  eternal  fame. 

C.  A.  Wingerter,  ’87. 


THE  PROSY  OLD  GENTLEMAN  IN 
PROPRIA  PERSONA. 

Eds.  Fordham  M ontJdy  : 

I was  amused  with  the  title  you  gave  me  in  your  last  isssue. 
It  is  happy.  I will  wear  it  henceforth  in  my  literary  tilts 
with  the  young  friend  who,  for  good  or  ill,  introduced  me 
and  my  opinions  into  your  interesting  paper.  A prosy  old 
gentleman  pure  and  simple  is  not  indeed  an  enviable  title, 
but  a prosy  old  gentleman  on  modern  poetry  is  and  will  be 
my  prime  honor  and  proud  boast. 

The  young  gentleman  who  reviewed  me,  gathered  up  my 
notions  on  Tennyson  into  the  compass  of  a little  sentence, 
and  then  drawing  Excalibur  smote  right  and  left  till  there 
was  neither  trace  nor  vestige  of  what  was  once  a brave 
proposition.  And  looking  on  the  destruction  wrought  I 
recalled  the  slaughter  of  the  wine  sacks  in  Cervantes’  pleas- 
ant tale.  Here  is  the  mangled  proposition  : There  is  no 
true  poetry  within  the  sphere  of  humdrum  domestic  life.  I 
remember  to  have  often  asked  my  young  friend  when  and 
where  Tennyson  rises,  beyond  the  humdrum  sphere  of 
domestic  life.  I did  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  high  muse 
knew  not  the  home  or  the  hearthstone.  My  main  objection 
to  Tennyson  is  not  that  he  seeks  inspiration  at  the  fireside. 
Still  since  my  reviewer  has  made  me  foster  father  to  this 
view  I will  dwell  on  it  briefly.  Does  domestic  life  monopo- 
lize poetic  material  ? 1 think  not.  Domestic  life  is  in  some 


sort  monotonous  ; it  is  calm  and  quiet  and  sweetly  peaceful 
at  its  best  ; it  excludes,  in  consequence,  high  emotion  ; its 
duties  do  not  generally  demand  or  awaken  noble  effort  or 
sublime  feeling.  A dweller  on  the  plain  knows  not  his 
capacity  for  appreciating  the  grand  and  beautiful  till  he 
goes  forth  and  looks  upon  the  mountain  and  the  moun- 
tain storm.  In  like  manner  I would  say  that  the  soul  is 
stirred  to  poetic  feeling  and  to  actions  v orthy  of  poetry  by 
events  happening  without  the  quiet  sphere  of  domestic  life. 
For  this  reason  Homer  went  outside  the  home  circle  for  a 
high  theme  ; Dante  and  Milton,  and  the  other  crowned,  did 
the  same.  For  this  reason,  too,  the  commonplace  events  of 
every  day  life  are  assigned  to  Comedy,  while  poetry  of  a 
higher  order  seeks  actions  and  feelings  and  theme$  which 
are  not  -generally  found  within  the  sphere  of  humdrum 
domestic  life. 

Before  leaving  this  point  I have  a word  to  say  about  a 
theory  of  my  reviewer.  He  seems  to  imply  that  most  men 
are  so  selfish  as  to  grow  displeased  with  a beauty  they  can- 
not compass,  with  a noble  action  of  which  they  are  incapa- 
ble. This  view  is,  to  say  the  least,  unpoetic  ; it  is  morbid  ; 
it  is  Tennysonian.  Does  an  amateur  artist  cease  to  enjoy  a 
great  work  of  art  because  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  his  pen- 
cil ? A true,  though  mediocre  musician,  may  like  a homely 
sweet  song,  but  his  chief  delight  is  in  music  of  a higher 
order,  to  which  he  listens  in  wondering  admiration. 

Nor  do  I think  that  a poet  will  come  to  solve  the  social 
problem.  The  office  of  the  poet  is  not  to  solve. 

What  now  is  my  main  objection  to  Tennyson  ? I would 
remark  first  of  all  that  I object  not  so  much  to  Tennyson  as 
to  those  who  accord  him  undue  praise.  He  is,  to  my  mind, 
mecjiocre  in  poetic  thought.  Open  his  latest  volume  and 
read  from  “ Revered,  beloved,”  down  to  the  last  line  in 
Harold ; you  will  find  mediocrity  stamped  on  every  page, 
accompanied,  it  is  true,  by  what  some  are  pleased  to  call 
charm.  And  what  is  this  charm  ? Listen.  Tennyson  bor- 
rowed word  show  and  tinsel  from  Keats,  he  gathered  pleas- 
ing turns  of  expression  from  a hundred  sources,  he  laid  hold 
of  archaic  form  ; of  these  elements  he  fashioned  a painted 
muse,  like  unto  the  muse  of  old  in  all  save  the  soul  ; this 
charming  soulless  figure  he  planted  in  the  shadow  of  the  home, 
and  men  came  and  said:  surely,  this  is  one  of  the  nine. 
Tennyson  knew  he  was  not  inspired,  so  he  tried  forcible 
morbidness  ; he  felt  that  he  could  not  be  great  in  poetic 
thought,  and  he  took  a turn  at  cynicism,  the  refuge  of  the 
weak  since  the  world  began  ; he  did  not  understand  nature 
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as  the  true  poet  does  ; so  he  lent  his  ear  to  “news  from  the 
humming  city  ” and  “ the  windy  clanging  of  the  minster 
clock.”  In  high  poetry  we  look  for  action  of  some  sort. 
This  quality  Tennyson  lacks  utterly.  Arthur  finds  Excalibur 
in  the  middle  of  a lake,  grasped  by  a hand  “clothed  in  white 
samite,  mystic,  wonderful.”  Sir  Bedevere  flings  the  sword 
back,  bright  and  bloodless. 

Is  Tennyson  a seer  ? He  penned  one  prophecy,  to  wit  ( 
the  first  “ Locksley  Hall,”  wherein  he  saw  “ a Federation 
of  the  world.”  Perhaps  the  time  of  fulfillment  has  not  yet 
come,  and  it  might  in  consequence  be  unjust  to  question  the 
soundness  of  the  prophecy.  Still  the  reader  will  find  a valu- 
able commentary  on  the  first  prophecy  in  a second,  viz.: 
“ Locksley  Hall  Forty  Years  After.” 

Shairp  has  written  much  about  poetry.  In  all  his  numer- 
ous writings  I have  found  one  mention  of  Tennyson,  wherein 
the  Laureate  is  relegated  to  the  class  of  extreme  artists. 

I fear  that  I am  abusing  your  forbearance  ; but  an  old 
man  has  but  two  weapons  of  defence,  experience  of  the  past 
and  voluble  speech,  and  this  latter  he  often  uses  so  wantonly 
that  he  must  sometimes  be  stopped — sufflamandus  est — as 
Ben  Johnson  said  of  Shakespeare. 

Before  ending  let  me  say  a good  word  of  Tennyson.  His 
taste  in  the  use  of  words  is  truly  Attic  ; there  is  no  extrava- 
gance, no  weakness.  You  will  find  tinsel  and  word  show, 
no  doubt,  but  these  are  so  softened  and  chastened  as  to  sat- 
isfy the  most  refined  taste.  I had  a word  to  say  about  femi- 
ninity, about  Maud , Elaine , Enid, , Etarre , Dora , The  Prin- 
cess,, etc.;  but  I magnanimously  waive  the  point. 

Prosy  Old  G. 


©he  |?me  on  the  ||ronx. 

Aged  Chronos,  versed  in  old  Manhatta’s  lore, 

Yield  one  treasured  thought  from  out  the  store 
Of  thy  long  life  transcending  that  of  man  ! 

Let  me  wander  through  the  mazy  span 
Of  by-gone  days,  yon  ancient  pine  to  see 
When  first  it  grew  on  yonder  woody  lea. 

In  time  agone,  now  wrapt  in  deepest  shade, 

Here  was  its  youth,  here  in  the  forest  glade, 

Among  its  sires,  among  its  kin  it  grew  ; 

And  ample  light  the  sun  around  it  threw. 

The  noble  stag  and  nimble  hind  once  grazed 
Beneath  its  needled  roof  and  fled  amazed 
When  cleft  the  fragrant  air,  in  summer  clear, 

The  Indian  arrow,  death  to  fallow  deer. 

Before  the  winter  came  all  clad  in  white, 

Keen  Boreas  blew  his  breath  of  dreaded  might 
Destroying,  as  he  swept,  each  leafy  lane 
With  power  gathered  from  the  icebound  main. 

The  spring  with  zephyr-wind  new  .pleasures  brought; 
For  airy  songsters  from  bright  climates  sought 
Its  fragrant  boughs  and  built  their  cosy  nests, 

And  fluttering,  twittered  there,  its  welcome  guests; 
But  Fall  approached  and  from  its  branches  fled 
'i  he  winged  tenants,  for  their  journey  led 
O’er-  mountains,  sea  and  land  to  smiling  plains. 
Where  warmth,  with  sunshine,  co-eternal  reigns. 
Thus  passed  a twelvemonth.  Many  another  went, 
And  soon  a century  its  branches  bent  : 

And  now  it  stands  a haggard  sight  to  see, — 

A giant  pine  upon  a lonely  lea  ! 


Yet  still  defying  nature  even  now 

It  braves  the  storm,  and  rears  its  weathered  brow. 

Full  many  a sun,  I trow,  will  rise  and  sink, 

Full  many  a day  another  day  will  link 

To  chain  long  years,  before  his  proud  trunk  sways 

Beneath  the  gust  that  chants  his  dying  days. 

Louis  N.  Benziger,  ’89. 


POINT  AND  COUNTERPOINT : 

A Jesuit  of  Fiction. 

In  Thackeray’s  novel  of  “ Henry  Esmond  ” there  is  a 
character  whose  influence  upon  the  plot  of  the  story  does 
not  seem  to  be  very  great,  yet  upon  which  the  author  has 
taken  particular  pains  to  dwell,  portraying  an  English  Jesuit 
of  the  eighteenth  century  according  to  his  own  individual 
notions.  That  the  picture  which  he  presents  is  a true  one 
no  catholic  will  hesitate  to  deny,  and  for  anyone  to  admit 
the  character  of  Father  Holt  to  be  a correct  type  of  a Jesuit 
would  be  an  act  of  the  grossest  injustice. 

On  my  first  meeting  with  Fr.  Holt  I was  rather  surprised 
to  find  that  Thackeray,  whom  I had  always  looked  upon  as 
somewhat  bigoted  in  matters  of  religion,  should  be  seemingly 
so  desirous  to  bring  out  the  priest’s  good  qualities  ; but 
as  the  story  proceeded,  and  as  he  lead  Fr.  Holt  into 
actions  and  expressions  which  were  not  altogether  consistent 
with  the  man  of  God,  I became  aware  of  the  object  he  had 
in  view  when  he  painted  the  priest  so  glowingly  in  the 
beginning.  He  was,  so  to  speak,  leading  the  reverend 
father  up  a great  height  so  that  when  he  was  cast  down  his 
fall  would  be  greater  and  his  mangled  remains  would  appear 
more  hideous  to  our  sight  when  contrasted  with  his  once 
noble  form.  And  this  fall  is  so  admirably  brought  about 
that,  in  the  end,  we  can  find  little  in  Fr.  Holt  which  is  at 
variance  with  his  character  at  the  beginning — one  perhaps 
would  say,  putting  the  case  exactly,  that  he  still  retains  his 
former  good  qualities,  only  that  he  has,  in  addition,  many 
doubtful  ones.  Young  Esmond , who,  until  he  met  the 
father,  had  never  known  a kind  friend,  charmed  by  the 
unaccustomed  kindnesses  of  the  priest,  became  affectionately 
attached  to  him  ; and,  even  though  he  subsequently  attrib- 
utes to  the  priest  many  actions  and  motives  which  might 
seem  unbecoming  a man  of  his  profession,  he  always  retained 
that  warm  feeling  of  friendship  contracted  in  his  younger 
years,  and  never  fails  to  recall  with  regret  the  memory  of 
the  “ good  father.”  And  no  wonder  that  Esmond  should 
hold  some  feeling  of  friendship  towards  the  father,  for  he 
had  betrayed  a fatherly  interest  in  his  young  pupil  when  all 
others  seemed  indifferent  to  his  welfare.  This  is  the  first 
light  in  which  Fr.  Holt  appears  to  us — that  of  a good,  kind- 
hearted  priest ; and  yet,  over  all  his  comings  and  goings 
there  hangs  an  air  of  mystery  which  is  calculated,  I think, 
to  lead  us  to  believe  there  was  method  in  his  kindness. 
Gradually  the  light  is  made  to  dawn  upon  young  Esmond's 
mind  that  the  source  of  all  this  interest  in  his  welfare  on  the 
part  of  the  priest  was  the  father’s  fond  hope  of  enlisting 
Esmond  among  that  band  of  men  of  which  he  was  supposed 
to  have  been  a shining  light. 

The  Church  of  England,  at  that  time,  had  not  obtained  a 
very  large  growth.  The  majority  of  the  rich  *and  powerful 
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nobles  were,  as  yet,  steadfast  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
Among  such  as  these,  who  were  casting  about  for  some  plan 
to  restore  the  throne  to  the  house  of  the  Stuarts,  Fr.  Holt 
appeared  as  compeer  and  leader,  while  Tusker , the  Protest- 
ant clergyman  with  whom  he  is  contrasted,  like  the  moth 
which  hovers  over  the  light  and  becomes  singed  and 
scorched,  flitted  about  the  circle  of  this  same  society  and, 
despised  and  repulsed,  still  remained  fascinated  by  the  same 
attraction,  the  desire  of  obtaining  a foothold  among  the 
nobility  of  England.  Throughout  the  novel,  the  reader  is 
lead  to  compare  these  two  clergymen,  and  though  in  many 
respects,  the  character  of  the  priest  is  not  an  exalted  one, 
yet  the  comparison  is  in  every  respect  unfavorable  to 
the  Protestant  representative.  - One,  although  artful  and 
designing,  was  kind  and  noble-hearted  withal,  desirous,  also, 
of  the  advancement  of  a cause  which  he  deemed  the  right  ; 
while  the  other,  too  weak-minded  to  work  an  injury  to 
another,  worked  for  no  one’s  success  but  his  own. 

Yet  with  all  his  good  qualities,  the  author  does  not  repre- 
sent Holt  precisely  as  a priest  ; he  is  chiefly  and  above  all 
a partisan  of  the  Stuarts,  scheming,  designing  and  deceiv- 
ing ; considering  all  means  just  which  might  lead  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object.  Although  not  an  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  conspirators,  he  was  the  most  tireless 
and  energetic  of  them  all,  running  hither  and  thither, 
inspiring  now  this  district,  now  that,  with  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
to  the  Stuarts.  He  had  even  journeyed  to  the  continent  in 
the  hope  of  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  foreigners  in  his  cause, 
and,  in  the  guise  of  a German  officer,  moved  between  two 
hostile  armies,  entrusted  with  the  secrets  of  both,  yet  relating 
to  neither  what  was  passing  in  the  other.  One  might  sup- 
pose that,  so  circumstanced,  the  Jesuit  would  betray  advan- 
tages to  the  side  which  seemed  more  inclined  to  help  his 
cause  in  England,  but  such  action  on  his  part  is  not  even 
hinted  at.  This  is  an  admirable  instance  of  the  consistency 
of  Thackeray,  since  the  character  of  the  Jesuit,  as  outlined 
in  the  beginning,  would  hardly  be  sustained  by  allowing  him 
to  appear  near  the  end  as  a spy. 

The  above  appears,  to  my  mind,  the  Jesuit  which  existed 
in  the  brain  of  Thackeray.  Perhaps  to  any  others  but  Catho- 
lics, Fr.  Holt  would  not  appear  as  a man  upon  whom  many 
grave  faults  could  be  charged,  but  we  have  not  only  to  con- 
sider him  as  a man  but  also  as  a priest,  and  it  is  in  this 
latter  light  that  he  gives  room  for  criticism.  He  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  wrapped  up  in  political  projects  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  as  a 
priest,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  he  gives  evidence  of  pos- 
sessing that  trait  with  which  so  many  Protestant  writers  have 
taxed  all  Jesuits,  namely,  of  pretending  to  know  a great  deal 
of  what  they  know  comparatively  little  in  order  to  learn  that 
of  which  they  know  nothing. 

Tall,-  commanding  in  form,  with  clear-cut,  noble  features, 
eyes  “that  seemed  to  look  into  your  heart  while  they 
searched  your  brain,”  a master  of  the  foil,  skilled  in  the  arts 
fashionable  among  the  gentry  of  his  time,  Henry  Holt  was  of 
that  type  of  men  who  are  called  “born  to  command.'”  His 
will  was  such  that  his  heart  submitted  to  it  when,  perhaps, 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  allowed  his  natural 
impulses  have  sway.  In  fact  his  whole  character  might  be 
summed  up  in  these  few  words — his  will  was  an  absolute 
sovereign  to  which  his  heart  paid  humble  tribute. 

John  F.  Clare,  ’89. 


“l&'ami  que  j’airae  taut.” 

{From  the  French  of  l^aul  Mounter .) 

The  friend  I hold  so  dear, 

Goes  singing  to  my  ear 

With  accents  crystalline. 

And  as  a minstrel  gay. 

Comes  down,  both  night  and  day, 

The  hillside’s  slope  of  green. 

At  times,  with  eyes  askance, 

I join  in  his  swift  dance 
And  merry  jubillee  : 

And  see  the  counterpart 
Of  my  reflected  heart 

Glassed  in  his  limpid  glee. 

His  prattle  is  so  new, 

I’d  bid  it  ne’er  adieu. 

From  dawn  till  lamps  are  lit ; 

Ah  ! how  the  woodland  breeze 
The  leaves  in  vain  doth  tease, 

His  voice  to  counterfeit  ! 

Through  winter  days  he  sleeps, 

Like  a warrior  whom  death  keeps, 

In  heavy  armour  clad  ; 

But,  sleep’s  dull  bands  undone. 

Then  laughs  he  in  the  sun, 

With  wakened  rapture  mad. 

The  friend  I hold  so  dear, 

Crabbed  poets  love  to  jeer, 

Himself  free  and  content ; 

And  sings  the  same  bright  song, 

The  desert  racks  among, 

Or  ’mid  the  roses’  scent. 

The  friend  I hold  so  dear, — 

A lowly  brooklet  clear — - 

(The  lambkin  loves  its  brim), 

Goes  blithely  on  its  way, 

To  drown  its  ditty  gay 

In  mighty  ocean’s  hymn. 

C,  A.  WlNGERTER,  ’87. 


ARTHUR  STEWART. 

A COLLEGE  STORY. 

CHAP.  III. 

While  Arthur  is  quietly  sleeping  in  his  new  abode  and 
fondly  dreaming  of  the  home  he  has  left,  let  us  take  a hasty 
glance  across  the  wide  ocean,  and,  leaving  for  a time  this 
bustling  republic  of  ours,  let  us  enter  “ the  shady  nooks  and 
still  retreats  ” of  the  highlands  of  Scotia,  “ loved  at  home, 
revered  abroad,”  famed  in  song  and  story.  On  the  south- 
eastern shore  of  Loch  Lomond,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
town  of  Dumbarton,  stands  the  cottage  of  an  honest,  God- 
fearing Scotch  peasant.  It  is  an  humble  cottage,  but  very 
picturesque  withal.  To  the  boatman  crossing  the  placid 
waters  of  the  lake  it  is  not  visible,  nor  does  it  become  so 
until  he  has  moored  his  fragile  craft  to  that  great  stone  that 
has  served  as  mooring  post  from  time  immemorial,  and  has 
ascended  the  gentle  hill  that  rises  above  the  eastern  corner 
of  Loch  Lomond’s  triangle.  Then  the  cottage  bursts  upon 
him  in  all  its  beauty.  Snowy  white  as  the  hind  that, 

“ Immortal  and  unchanged, 

Fed  on  the  lawns  and  in  the  forest  ranged,” 
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it  lifts  its  modest  head  in  the  midst  of  a lawn  such  as  no 
artificial  hand  has  ever  produced.  It  is  not  a lawn  monot- 
onously level,  nor  one  that  would  in  any  way  please  the 
common  taste;  it  is  a lawn  that  an  artist  might  feast  his  eyes 
upon.  Hummock  here  and  hollow  there  and  green,  richest 
green  everywhere  make  up  this  lovely  piece  of  Nature’s 
handiwork.  That  great  moss-grown  boulder  on  the  crest  of 
that  little  ridge  since  the  dawn  of  creation  has  kept  its  silent 
watch  over  the  tiny  rill  that  sparkles  at  its  base,  and  bubbles 
merrily  over  its  pebbly  bed  on  its  way  to  swell  the  waters  of 
the  queen  of  Scottish  lakes.  A narrow  winding  footpath, 
the  evident  result  of  time  and  many  a patient  footstep,  leads  to 
the  rustic  porch,  half  covered  with  tender  shoots  of  trailing 
ivy.  The  cottage  itself  is  an  humble  one,  but  it  possesses  a 
charm  that  all  the  elaborate  efforts  of  modern  architects  can 
never  imitate.  It  is,  as  Horace  would  say,  “ Simplex  mun- 
dities.”  Not  a blind  is  there  to  shut  out  the  light  of  day; 
not  a thing  is  thereto  break  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  sides 
save  those  trailing  wild  vines  that  cling  to  the  highland  cot- 
tage with  the  same  strong  affection  with  which  the  highlander 
clings  to  his  mountain  home.  Clumps  of  stunted  firs,  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  form  the  background  of  this  enchanting 
picture.  Roundabout  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  no  other 
dwelling  infringes  on  the  solitude  of  nature.  Nor  does  the 
one  that  is  there  mar  this  lovely  symphony  in  Nature;  it 
seems  to  be  placed  there  as  naturally  as  Loch  Lomond  itself 
or  the  hills  that  border  its  crystal  waters. 

It  is  a beautiful  morning  in  early  May,  such  a morning  as 
is  met  with  nowhere  except  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 
The  whole  air  is  full  of  an  all-pervading  softness;  like  a 
glistening  mirror  the  level  surface  of  the  lake  reflects  the 
rays  of  the  sun;  the  limpid  waters  lie  sleeping  in  their  placid 
depths;  the  blackbird  whistles  gleefully  from  yonder  stump; 
everything  seems  quickened  with  a strong,  glad  life.  The 
door  of  the  cottage  stands  open;  let  us  enter  and  take  a 
glance  around  us.  The  whitewashed  walls  of  the  cottage  are 
scrupulously  neat  and  clean;  the  freshly-sanded  floor  spreads 
a delightful  coolness  throughout  the  atmosphere;  a buxom 
Scotchwoman  and  a tall,  good-looking  girl  are  busying 
themselves  about  the  household  duties;  in  the  corner  a 
middle-aged  man  and  a youth,  apparently  his  son,  are  mend- 
ing their  fishing  tackle  preparatory  to  a day’s  fishing  in  the 
lake. 

James  Balfour  was  a peasant  of  no  ordinary  intelli- 
gence. When  a youth  he  had  lived  with  his  father  in  a rude, 
thatched  hut  on  the  same  spot  where  now  his  cottage  smiled 
over  the  lake.  When  just  out  of  his  teens  he  had  been 
seized  with  the  notion  that  his  calling  in  life  was  that  of  an 
artisan.  In  pursuance  of  this  notion  he  had  spent  three 
years  at  Dumbarton  as  an  apprentice  to  a worthy  Jack-of- 
all-trades,  named  Jeremy  Black.  At  the  end  of  three  years, 
however,  though  Jeremy  Black  was  kind  and  his  spouse  still 
kinder,  he  had  come  back  to  his  parental  hut,  thoroughly 
disabused  of  the  idea  that  he  was  called  to  be  an  artisan. 
His  apprenticeship,  however,  had  this  fruit,  that  it  made  him 
see  the  rudeness  and  feel  the  discomfort  of  the  hut  in  which 
he  had  decided  to  spend  his  life.  In  this  view  his  father, a simple 
man  with  no  extraordinary  qualities,  was  easily  brought  to 
acquiesce;  and  the  result  of  their  united  labors  had  been  the 
tearing  down  of  the  old  hut  and  the  erection  of  the  cottage 
on  which  they  justly  looked  with  no  little  pride.  A little 


while  after  the  erection  of  the  cottage,  young  Charlie  Stewart 
had  come  to  pay  a visit  to  his  cousin  Jimmy  before  setting 
out  for  America  where  he  intended  to  make  his  fortune.  It 
was  the  only  time  the  cousins  had  ever  seen  each  other,  but 
in  that  short  acquaintance  there  sprang  up  between  the  two 
boys  a friendship  which  the  lapse  of  time  and  space  could 
never  wither.  Since  that  time,  in  conformity  to  the  promise 
made  on  parting,  each  had  heard  from  the  other  twice  a year. 
And  when  Charles  Stewart  had  grown  rich  and  prosperous, 
it  was  no  more  in  his  nature  to  forget  his  peasant  cousin  than 
it  was  in  the  days  when  the  cheering  words  of  that  true 
friend  had  been  his  greatest  encouragement. 

Soon  after  Arthur’s  departure  for  college,  J ames  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  fact  in  a long  and  affectionate  letter  from  Charles 
in  which  it  was  also  stated  that  Arthur  himself  would  probably 
write  before  long.  This  news  had  not  a little  interested  him 
and  his  family,  which  consisted  of  his  wife,  a good-natured 
peasant  woman,  his  son,  David,  a strong,  manly  youth,  and 
a tall,  slender  girl,  the  daughter  of  a dear  friend,  whom  he 
had  adopted  as  his  own.  On  this  particular  morning  they 
were  talking  of  Arthur,  of  his  hopes  and  his  prospects,  and 
whether  they  would  ever  see  him  in  Scotland  or  not.  Dur- 
ing a pause  in  the  conversation,  David  went  to  the  door  and 
stood  there,  watching  sharply  the  narrow  road  to  Dumbarton 
that  wound  along  by  the  side  of  the  lake  for  a mile  or  two. 
“ What  is  it,  David,  mon,”  said  his  father,  noticing  his 
watchful  eye,  “what  are  ye  spying  so  hard.”  “Bide  a bit, 
faither,”  replied  the  youth,  “till  I see  if  that  be  Jan  Bill’s 
gray  mare  coomin’  down  the  path.”  At  this  they  all  rushed 
to  the  door,  impatient  to  see  if  it  were  really  John  Bill’s  gray 
mare.  For  the  sight  of  that  blessed  gray  mare  was  an  event 
that  only  happened  three  or  four  times  in  the  year  and  was 
esteemed  accordingly.  For  John  Bill  was  no  less  a person 
than  the  postman  of  the  district.  “ Whatever  be  he  fetching 
us  to-day  ?”  said  Mrs.  Balfour,  in  a puzzled  tone.  “ It 
maun  be  Arthur’s  letter,  maither,”  said  the  girl  earnestly; 
“ I be  sure  it  be.”  “ ’Twill  nae  be  lang,  Bess,”  was  the 
reply,  “ till  we  ken  for  sure.”  A minute  after,  though  the 
mare  and  her  rider  were  still  a considerable  distance  away, 
all  agreed  that  it  was  the  veritable  John  Bill  and  his  gray 
mare.  “ Bless  ye,  Jan  Bill,”  was  the  father’s  greeting  to  the 
postman;  “ coom  in,  mon,  and  gie  us  yere  errand.”  “ I be 
fetchin  ye  a letter  that  I mought  guess  cooms  frae  America,” 
replied  John.  “And  welcome  it  be,  mon,”  said  James, 
“but  gie  it  me  and  we’ll  soon  ken  where  it  cooms  frae.” 
They  talked  for  a few  minutes  of  the  weather  and  the  crops 
and  then  John  Bill  took  his  departure,  declining  all  invita- 
tions to  “bide  a bit  and  hae  a soop.”  When  he  had  gone, 
James,  without  once  looking  at  the  postmark,  tore  open  the 
envelope  and  took  out  the  following  letter,  which  they  were 
able  to  understand  pretty  thoroughly: 

Pelville  College,  Feb.  15. 

Dear  Uncle — I suppose  father  has  already  told  you  that  I 
am  here  at  college  and  that  I was  going  to  write  to  you.  I 
am  sur^  I find  it  a great  pleasure  to  write  to  such  an  old 
and  true  friend  of  his.  I am  not  without  hope,  too,  that  we 
may  see  each  other  before  long,  as  father  has  been  talking  of 
taking  a trip  to  Scotland  next  summer  and  of  taking  me  with 
him,  as  we  have  vacation  during  the  summer  months.  1 
hope,  if  it  does  turn  out  so,  that  David  and  1 will  be  as  good 
and  as  true  friends  as  father  and  you  have  always  been. 
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Well,  you  know  that  I am  writing  to  tell  you  something 
about  how  I am  getting  along  at  college.  When  I first  came 
here  I didn’t  like  the  place  much;  in  fact,  I was  rather 
homesick.  But  after  I had  been  here  a little  while  I began 
to  like  it  a great  deal  better.  I am  getting  along  very  well 
in  my  studies,  too,  and  like  all  my  professors  well,  except 
one  named  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  eternally  twitting  me  on  what 
he  calls  “the  comical  disposition  of  my  nature.’’  I hope 
that  next  summer  will  see  us  together  in  Scotland  at  that 
beautiful  cottage  that  father  tells  me  you  have  upon  the 
shore  of  Loch  Lomond. 

Your  affectionate  nephew,  Arthur  Stewart. 

When  the  perusal  of  the  letter  was  finished,  great  was  the 
interest  they  felt  in  Arthur,  many  and  fervent  the  hopes  that 
he  would  really  visit  them  during  the  ensuing  summer. 
David  was  sure  that  his  friendship  for  Arthur  would  be 
as  true  and  as  lasting  as  had  been  his  father’s  for  Charles 
Stewart.  But  the  morning  was  already  half  spent,  and  it 
was  high  time  for  father  and  son  to  be  gone,  if  they  were 
going  at  all.  So,  taking  up  their  rods  and  lines,  they  left 
the  cottage  for  their  day’s  fishing  in  the  lake. 

W.  H.  McClintock,  ’88. 

( To  be  continued .) 


(6 1 ad  or  $ad  ? 

Alas  ! how  sad  the  sigh 
That  goes  up  to  the  sky 
When  loved  ones  hap  to  die  ! 

Alas  ! the  sigh  ! 

How  sad  ! ah  me ! how  sad  ! 

But  oh  ! how  glad  their  cry 
When  with  joy’s  self  they  vie, 

At  seeing  heaven  so  nigh  ! 

Ah  ! list  their  cry  ! 

How  glad  ! ah,  list  ! how  glad  ! 

How  sad,  yet  glad,  is  death  ! 

How  glad,  yet  sad,  life’s  breath  ! 

No  more  to  moan, — how  glad  ! how  glad  ! 

To  sigh  alone, — how  sad  ! how  sad  ! 

Ah,  which  is  glad  ? which  sad  ? 

Is’t  breath  or  death  ? 

Charles  A,  Wingerter,  ’87. 


THE  COAST  DEFENCES. 

Our  coast  defence  policy  is,  at  present,  vague.  The  great 
masses  of  our  people  do  not  understand  our  defenceless  con- 
dition. The  Senate,  and  the  House  also,  are  backward,  and 
do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  our  sea  coast,  in  the 
event  of  war,  would  become  the  ready  prey  to  even  so  con- 
temptible a power  as  a South  American  Republic.  Our 
forts  and  our  navy  are  the  laughing  stock  of  Europe.  Were 
we  in  a proper  condition  to  fight,  we  would  not  see  the  stars 
and  stripes  hauled  down  and  insulted  by  a Canadian 
man-of-war. 

We  have  an  extensive  Canadian  frontier  to  protect.  The 
St.  Lawrence  communicates  freely  with  our  great  chain  of, 
lakes.  Should  war  be  declared,  our  only  chance  of  protect- 
ing the  lake  cities  and  lake  merchant  marine  would  be  the 


destruction  of  the  locks  in  the  Welland  Canal.  By  treaty  we 
have  only  one  vessel  in  these  waters,  namely,  the  Michigan 
— a fourth-rate  vessel  with  an  armament  of  eight  guns. 
Forts  and  heavy  ordnance  are  necessary  to  guard  the  Penob- 
scot and  Kennebec  rivers.  Works  are  required  at  Portland, 
Me.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Boston  and  New  Bedford.  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  and  the  Delaware  river  require  protection.  We 
must  insure  the  safety  of  New  London  and  New  Haven. 
New  York,  Baltimore,  and  the  approaches  to  the  Capitol, 
via  the  Potomac,  are  strategic  points.  Hampton  Roads,  on 
account  of  its  extensive  harbor,  is  of  great  importance  to  us 
as  a naval  station.  Also  numerous  other  points  must  be  de- 
fended by  strong  batteries,  as  the  harbor  of  Beaufort,  N.  C., 
the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  the  harbors  of  Charleston 
and  Savannah,  and  those  of  St.  Augustine,  Key  West,  Dry 
Tortugas,  Pensacola  and  Mobile;  Cumberland  Sound,  the 
harbors  of  Galveston  ; the  bays  of  San  Diego  and  San  Fran- 
cisco— the  key  to  the  pacific  slope ; the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia. 

There  is  no  place  more  adequately  fitted  for  the  manoeuver- 
ing  of  a navy  like  that  of  England  than  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  works  at  Ship  Island — the  Delta  of 
the  Mississippi — and  the  approaches  to  New  Orleans.  This 
city  once  captured  would  form  the  base  of  innumerable  ex- 
peditions up  the  Mississippi — into  the  very  heart  of  our 
country. 

We  cannot  go  forth  to  war  now  as  in  the  past,  when  our 
men  formed  living  bulwarks  against  our  enemies.  Since 
those  days  warfare  has  advanced,  and  with  it  all  nations 
have  advanced  in  the  possession  of  armor-plated  ships  and 
heavy  ordnance,  excepting  ourselves.  The  Board  of 
Engineers  now  asks  for  seventeen  and  a half  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  defend  New  York  harbor  alone.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  chief  of  Engineers  for  1880  : 
“ With  old,  casemated  works,  designed  long  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  800  to  2,000  pounder  rifled  guns  into  modern 
warfare  ; their  walls  pierced  for  guns  long  since  out  of  date  ; 
without  iron  armor  or  shields,  and  but  partially  armed,  even 
with  the  old  ordnance  ; with  old  earthworks,  some  of  them 
built  in  the  last  century;  with  new  ones  for  modern  guns  and 
mortars  but  partially  built  and  rapidly  being  destroyed  by 
the  elements  by  reason  of  their  incompletion  ; with  gun  bat- 
teries without  guns  and  mortar  batteries  without  mortars  ; 
with  no  carriages  whatever  for  barbette  guns  of  large  size, 
except  such  as  require  cannoneers  to  load  from  the  tops  of 
parapets,  from  which  they  can  be  picked  off  in  detail  by  the 
enemy’s  sharpshooters  ; we  can  make  but  a feeble  defense.” 

A fleet  in  the  upper  bay  of  New  York  would  have  under 
its  fire  destructible  property  in  New  York,  Jersey  City  and 
Brooklyn,  amounting  to  about  four  and  one-half  billions  of 
money.  The  guns  of  such  a fleet  would  be  able  to  throw  16 
and  17  Jfj-inch  shells  charged  with  75  pounds  of  explosive  gela- 
tine. Should  an  enemy  resort  to  a bombardment,  New  York 
would  be  doomed.  The  effect  of  the  explosion  of  75  pounds  of 
explosive  gelatine  in  such  a building  as  the  Mills  can  be  bet- 
ter imagined  than  portrayed.  The  ruin  would  be  complete. 
There  are  within  gunshot  of  each  other  eight  buildings  whose 
joint  assessed  value  in  1885  amounted  to  twelve  millions  of 
dollars.  They  are  : the  Produce  Exchange,  Mills,  Equitable, 
Boreel,  Mutual  Life  and  Western  Union  buildings,  the 
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Astor  House  and  the  old  Stewart  building.  Each  of  these 
buildings  would  be  totally  destroyed,  as  a prominent  engi- 
neer officer  says,  by  eight  happily  directed  shots.  Yet  the 
value  of  them  alone  would  be  more  than  ample  to  provide 
for  the  entire  closing  of  the  lower  entrance  to  the  harbor, 
including  fortifications,  guns  and  torpedoes  of  the  latest 
design. 

The  bombardment  of  Paris  in  1871,  of  Alexandria  in  1882, 
and  the  French  operations  in  China  last  year  indicate  clearly 
what  we  have  to  expect  in  our  present  defenceless  condi- 
tion. We  will  accept  New  York  as  the  type  of  our  sea 
coast  cities.  It  is  shown  from  official  statistics  that  the 
total  value  of  destructible  property  in  this  city  is  $1,855,303, 
043.  Still  an  outlay  of  seventeen  and  one-half  millions 
would  accomplish  the  entire  defence  of  the  Narrows  and  the 
East  River,  and  a small  annual  appropriation  would  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  works  to  the  extent  recommended  by 
army  officers. 

Those  who  are  against  permanent  coast  defence  say  : 1st, 
That  the  navy  should  constitute  our  defence.  2d,  That 
torpedoes  alone  are  sufficient  to  close  any  channel.  3d,  That 
earth  works  can  be  thrown  up  in  case  of  war.  The  first 
plan  is  objectionable  because  our  navy  is,  or  should  be 
essentially  offensive,  and  should  have  a wide  sphere  of  action, 
not  tied  down  to  the  coast,  leaving  our  enemies  to  sweep 
from  the  seas  our  carrying  trade.  Again,  guns  on  fixed 
supports  possess  decided  advantage  over  guns  on  floating 
supports.  There  is  less  original  cost  ; less  cost  of  mainte- 
nance, greater  accuracy  of  fire  and  reliability  in  a crisis, 
which  is  not  possessed  by  guns  on  floating  supports.  In 
order  to  protect  our  coast  by  the  navy  alone,  we  would  re- 
quire a fleet  in  each  harbor  equal  to  that  of  our  enemy. 
Defeat  would  mean  loss  of  the  fleet  and  of  the  place  defended. 
We  could  not  foresee  the  point  of  attack.  In  order  to  main- 
tain a purely  naval  defence,  we  should  possess  a navy  such 
as  it  would  be  insanity  to  hope  for. 

Simple  torpedo  defense  is  equally  objectionable  because 
torpedoes  must  be  protected  by  land  batteries.  No  matter 
how  secure  the  idea  of  torpedoes  may  seem,  an  armor-plated 
ship  of  our  day  might  blast  its  way  through  the  lines  and 
buoy  a safe  channel  for  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 

The  cry  of  extemporized  batteries  hardly  seems  rational 
when  we  consider  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  construct 
these  works  in  such  shape  as  to  resist  effectually  an  enemy. 
If  it  were  in  the  winter  season  no  earthworks  could  be 
thrown  up  in  our  northern  states,  and  granting  all  favorable 
circumstances  and  the  largest  force  laboring  night  and  day, 
it  would  take  more  than  seven  days  to  throw  up  the  70-foot 
parapet  necessary.  The  same  guns  and  earthworks  will  not 
do  now  which  did  good  service  in  our  civil  war.  Hours 
before  our  preparations  could  be  completed  the  foe  might 
be  upon  us. 

The  English  coaling  and  supply  station  at  Bermuda  is 
only  71  hours  from  Savannah,  66  from  Charleston,  and  58 
from  New. York.  In  31  hours  a British  fleet  from  Halifax 
would  be  at  Portland,  and  36  hours  would  bring  them  to 
Boston.  A Spanish  fleet  at  Havana  needs  only  45  hours  to 
pounce  upon  New  Orleans.  96  hours  from  Vancouver,  the 
British  station  in  the  Northern  Pacific,  would  enable  a fleet 
to  reach  San  Francisco.  Owing  to  the  length  of  diplomatic 
complications  previous  to  a declaration  of  war,  the  parapets 


might  be  completed;  still,  without  guns,  they  would  be  Use- 
less. It  would  take  three  years  to  obtain,  from  Armstrong 
or  Krupp,  an  armament  of  rifles  adequate  in  number  and 
calibre  to  defend  New  York  Harbor  alone.  It  would  require 
a much  longer  time  to  manufacture  them  ourselves,  as  we 
have  no  sufficiently  extensive  plants  for  the  construction  of 
modern  heavy  ordnance.  We  have  neither  experience  nor 
proper  machinery. 

Even  should  we  possess  the  parapets  and  guns,  there 
arises  the  problem  of  mounting  them.  Depressing  carriages 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  barbette  guns.  The  carriage  of 
the  110-ton  gun  weighs  90  tons,  making  a total  strain  of  200 
tons  on  the  supports.  Solid  masonry  only  will  bear  the 
weight  of  the  gun  and  carriage,  together  with  the  jar  trans- 
mitted to  it  by  the  recoil,  which  is  enormous  in  the  case  of 
heavy  ordnance.  The  strain  011  the  pintle  has  been  in  reality 
increased  by  friction  and  hydraulic  buffers  and  other  similar 
apparatus  for  producing  greater  muzzle  energy.  It  would 
take  weeks  to  construct  such  a support,  and  probably  months 
before  it  could  settle  and  harden  sufficiently  to  permit  of  its 
being  used.  Powder  houses,  storerooms,  boiler  and  engine 
houses,  are  to  be  built,  besides  machinery  for  loading  and 
handling  the  guns.  They  must  be  protected  from  pro- 
jectiles capable  of  penetrating  32  feet  of  solid  masonry. 

Each  round  of  the  ioo-ton  gun  costs  somewhere  between 
$300  and  $1,000,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  having  them  low 
down  near  the  shore  where  their  fire  will  tell  most  effectually 
and  where  the  probability  of  bad  marksmanship  will  not  be 
so  great.  Such  fire  should  not  be  wasted.  These  ioo-ton 
batteries  will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire,  conse- 
quently the  Board  of  Engineers  counsels  that  they  be 
mounted  in  revolving  iron  turrets,  and  deems  it  advisable 
“ to  make  the  armor  of  turrets  or  casemates  not  less  than  36 
inches  thick  if  of  wrought  iron,  or  of  equivalent  resistance 
if  of  other  material.”  At  this  rate  the  cost  of  a revolving- 
turret  with  two  ioo-ton  guns  is  $600,000.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  turret  without  its  armor  is  $220,000.  The  guns 
cost  $100,000  apiece.  I draw  principally  on  the  opinions  as 
well  as  the  data  of  Lieut.  Griffin,  U.  S.  Engineer  Corps. 

Torpedoes  should  be  well  located  throughout  the  channel 
in  order  to  keep  the  fleet  in  check,  so  that,  instead  of  running 
by  the  batteries,  it  will  be  held  fast  until  the  fire  from  the 
shores  can  be  made  to  tell  on  it.  Batteries  of  guns  ranging 
from  20  to  50  tons  should  be  well  scattered  about  the  har- 
bor. Some  on  the  banks  so  as  to  thoroughly  command  the 
avenues  of  approach,  others  on  higher  ground  in  order  to 
attain  the  advantage  of  a plunging  fire.  Locations  will  be 
determined  by  the  configuration  of  the  ground  and  other 
circumstances.  The  low  shore  batteries  must  be  covered  by 
armored  fronts.  These  batteries  are  divided  into  three 
classes  : iron -fronted  batteries,  armor  shields  with  masonry 
parapets,  and  armor  shields  with  earthen  parapets.  These 
works  would  mount  breach-loading  rifles  weighing  about  50 
tons,  and,  as  masonry  walls  cannot  withstand  the  fire  of 
heavy  ordnance,  earth  parapets  with  armor  shields  are  the 
most  efficient.  However,  there  are  serious  objections  to  each 
of  these  systems,  and  the  Board  of  Engineers  approves  of  no 
form  of  battery  involving  the  use  of  shields. 

Lieut.  Griffin  advocates  that  “ rope  mantelettes  be  fitted 
closely  around  the  guns  to  deaden  the  effect  of  vibration 
and  sound,  when  the  exterior  is  struck  by  a heavy  projectile; 
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to  screen  the  cannoneers  from  fragments  and  splinters 
thown  off  on  the  interior,  and  from  small  projectiles  and 
missiles  entering  through  the  gun  ports  ; to  reduce  the 
effect  of  blast  and  concussion  when  the  guns  are  fired,  and, 
as  far  as  possible  to  keep  the  smoke  from  the  gun  chamber.” 

In  the  defence  of  those  harbors  in  which  a fleet  must 
advance  in  contracted  order  mortar  batteries  are  essential. 
They  should  be  constructed  in  elevated  and  inconspicuous 
places.  The  batteries  will  consist  of  groups  of  12-inch  sea 
coast  mortars.  A quantity  of  machine  guns  should  be 
mounted  in  all  batteries  “ in  order  to  divert  and  diminish  the 
enemy’s  fire  ; to  intimidate  his  sharpshooters,  to  protect  the 
torpedo  defences,  and  pour  a stream  of  small  shot  through 
every  port  hole  and  unarmored  portion  of  the  ship  ; to  repe\ 
attacks  by  the  small  boats  from  the  men-of-war,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  land  approaches  to  the  works.” 

The  fixed  electrical  torpedoes  should  be  flanked  by 
machine  guns  and  smooth  bores,  firing  grape  and  canister, 
to  prevent  an  enemy  from  cutting  the  cables  and  otherwise 
damaging  the  torpedoes  at  night. 

Iron  fronted  batteries  are  very  expensive  and  limit  the  range 
to  70°  or  less.  Nevertheless  they  are  indispensable  in  har- 
bors, which  afford  no  elevated  sites  for  works,  and  also  in 
harbors  of  importance,  where  it  is  not  prudent  to  place  sole 
reliance  in  open  batteries.  Direct  embrasure  shots  alone 
will  silence  these  fortifications  if  properly  built.  It  is  said 
that  when  all  around  fire  is  required,  two  guns  in  a revolving 
turret  are  equal  to  six  in  a casemate.  The  Board  of  Engi- 
neers propose  for  the  defence  of  New  York  City  : — two 
revolving  armored  turrets  at  old  Fort  Lafayette,  and  two  on 
the  Staten  Island  side,  each  turret  mounting  two  ioo-ton 
guns  ; two  casemated  batteries,  each  pierced  for  ten  50-ton 
guns  ; two  earthen  barbette  batteries,  each  having  an  arma- 
ment of  10,  20  or  30-ton  guns  mounted  on  disappearing 
carriages ; and  two  mortar  batteries  mounting  forty-eight 
mortars  each.  The  batteries  on  either  bank  are  to  be 
constructed  near  the  present  sites  of  Forts  Hamilton  and 
Wordsworth. 

The  defensive  line  is  six  miles  below  Battery  Park,  and 
it  would  command  all  approaches  to  the  lower  bay  of  New 
York,  north  of  Sandy  Hook.  A fleet  could  not  bombard  New 
York  from  within  three  or  four  miles  of  these  works,  which 
would  place  the  city  in  security.  In  the  present  state  of 
things  a ship  could  enter  Long  Island  Sound  and  pass  Hell 
Gate  having  New  York  at  its  mercy  ; hence  it  is  proposed 
by  the  Engineers,  to  construct  three  revolving  turrets  ; iron 
casemated  batteries  ; barbette  and  mortar  batteries  near  the 
present  works  on  Throgg's  Neck  and  Willet’s  Point,  mount- 
ing in  all  six  ioo-ton  guns,  ten  50-ton  guns,  ten  20  or  30- 
ton  guns,  and  forty-eight  12-inch  rifled  mortars.  These 
works  with  channel  torpedoes  will  effectually  foil  vessels 
attempting  that  entrance  to  New  York. 

This  city  has  been  accepted  as  the  type  of  our  seacoast 
cities.  Culling  here  and  there  the  opinions  of  military  men 
I have  endeavored  to  throw  some  little  light  on  this  most 
vexed  question,  and  to  present  it  to  my  fellow  cadets  in  a 
somewhat  tangible  form.  The  principles  evolved  in  the 
defence  of  New  York  are  applicable  to  the  many  cities  scat- 
tered over  thousands  of  miles  of  water  front  from  Maine  to 
the  Gulf,  and  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Columbia. 

I have  here  attempted  to  expose  briefly  the  most  im 


proved  mode  of  coast  defence  as  recommended  by  officers 
who  have  made  this  problem  the  subject  of  thorough  study. 

Jos.  I.  Kelly, 

’87,  Cadet  2d  Lieut. 


JOHN  BUSKIN. 

Although  Dame  Rumor  oftentimes  goes  wide  of  the  truth 
in  her  utterances,  yet  when  she  lately  informed  us  that 
England’s  great  scholar,  John  Ruskin,  was  about  to  embrace 
Catholicity,  she,  no  doubt,  spoke  the  truth;  for  despite  the 
fact  that  his  writings  do  not  openly  declare  him  to  be  a 
Catholic,  they  discover  unmistakable  Catholic  sentiments, 
and  proclaim  their  author  orthodox,  if  not  in  practice,  at 
least  in  heart.  As  it  was  the  original  intention  of  his  parents 
to  make  a clergyman  of  him, — He  himself  tells  us  that  in  his 
youth  Sunday  was  a bugbear  to  him  on  account  of  its  odious 
associations.  Still,  on  Ruskin  the  effect  of  this  sort  of  early 
training  has  turned  out  far  different  from  what  it  has  in  the 
case  of  the  greater  number  of  those  who  received  it;  his  life, 
as  far  as  mortal  man  can  judge,  being  always  that  of  a model 
Christian  gentleman.  We  are  told  that  for  forty-five  years 
he  was  scarcely  once  absent  from  church  upon  Sunday.  “ I 
have  had  but  one  steady  aim  in  all  that  I have  ever  tried  to 
teach,”  he  said  once,  “namely,  to  declare  that  whatever  was 
great  in  human  art  was  the  expression  of  man’s  delight  in 
God’s  work.” 

It  has  been  said  that  John  Ruskin  is  to-day  the  most 
admired  and  derided  man  in  all  England.  That  he  has 
incurred  the  hatred,  envy  and  what  not  of  some  is,  in  a great 
measure,  owing  to  his  eccentricity  and  frankness;  if  he 
thinks  it  lies  in  his  power  to  check  an  existing  evil  by  de- 
nouncing it  he  does  so,  not  taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  promoters  and  abettors  of  the  evil  will  become 
his  inveterate  enemies.  Thus  we  see  that  by  his  fearless  and 
out-spoken  manner  he  has  gained  for  himself  quite  a number 
of  enemies,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  also  drawn  many 
to  his  standard  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  morality  at 
heart.  The  English  nation  itself  comes  in  for  no  small 
amount  of  his  censure.  He  has  wasted — no,  not  wasted — 
rather  would  we  say,  passed  the  heyday  of  his  life  endeav- 
oring to  spiritualize  his  countrymen,  and  the  instrument  he 
has  used  in  this  onerous  task  is  a kind  of  a “ high  idealism.” 

Ruskin,  however,  to  his  praise  be  it  said,  has  always  been 
the  firm  advocate  of  charity , both  by  word  and  deed,  and  to 
such  an  extent  has  he  carried  this  virtue,  that  for  charitable 
purposes  alone,  in  a single  year,  he  spent  over  seventy-six 
thousand  dollars.  Indeed,  charity  seems  to  be  the  incentive 
of  his  every  action,  and  when  he  is  unable  to  give  us  a more 
practical  and  substantial  proof  of  the  love  which  he  bears 
this  virtue,  his  pen  will  lovingly  tell  its  praise  in  lines  like 
these: 

“ Oh!  dew  of  Heaven!  O light  of  earth! 

Fain  would  our  hearts  be  filled  with  thee, 

Because  nor  darkness  comes,  nor  death, 

About  the  home  of  Charitie.” 

Although  Ruskin  has  written  quite  a number  of  poems  he 
is  essentially  a prose  writer,  and  upon  his  numerous  works 
in  art,  science  and  literature,  his  fame  will  principally,  if  not 
wholly,  rest.  His  irony  is  something  terrible,  and  woe  be 
unto  him  at  whom  it  is  aimed,  for  it  cuts  to  the  very  marrow. 
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If,  indeed,  in  the  English  language  he  is  at  all  equalled  in 
this  respect,  it  is  only  by  Dean  Swift.  As  an  instance  of  his 
subtile  sarcasm,  we  may  cite  the  rap  he  gives  the  English 
clergy  in  his  “ Fors  Clavigera:”  “All  the  clergy  of  London 
have  been  speaking  against  alms-giving  to  the  lower  poor 
this  whole  winter  long,  till  I am  obliged,  whenever  I wish  to 
give  anyone  a penny,  to  look  up  and  down  the  street  first  to 
see  if  a clergyman ’s  coming.” 

As  to  elegance  of  diction,  loftiness  of  thought  and  style, 
without  doubt  his  only  living  peer  to-day  is  John,  Cardinal 
Newman.  Some  one  has  said  that  perhaps  the  word  “ in- 
tensity ” gives  us  the  best  idea  of  his  remarkable  style,  that 
style  which  has  even  awakened  dormant  feelings  of  admira- 
tion in  the  breasts  of  those  by  whom  he  was  disliked,  and 
which  has  convinced  us  all  of  the  mighty  eloquence  of  his  pen. 
Whilst  a professor  at  Oxford  he  was  held  almost  in  venera- 
tion by  the  students,  who  received  from  him  the  advice  both 
of  a parent  and  of  a sage.  He  has  devoted  himself  to  study, 
and  that,  too,  with  fanatical  zeal,  almost  “ ab  incunabulisj” 
for  at  seven  he  began  the  study  of  Latin  at  his  mother’s 
knee,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  presented  us  with  a 
charming  picture,  taking  it  all  in  all,  of  Dover  Castle.  In 
consequence  of  his  sedentary  habits  his  health  is  not  now, 
and,  indeed,  never  has  been,  very  robust;  three  times  he  was 
at  death’s  door.  Bodily,  these  narrow  escapes  have  not  been 
without  their  effect,  but  mentally  he  is  as  strong,  if  not 
stronger,  than  he  ever  has  been. 

But  it  is  time  this  poor  tribute  to  a man  of  genius  should 
come  to  an  end.  As  a scholar,  posterity,  if  it  do  him  justice, 
will  hang  his  portrait  high  in  the  temple  of  letters,  for  he  is  one 
of  the  brightest  gems  that  adorn  England’s  literary  crown  at 
the  present  day.  We  conclude  with  the  firm  hope  that,  in 
the  future,  his  motto  may  be  synonymous  with  that  which 
Dryden  is  said  to  have  had  after  his  conversion: 

“ Good  life  be  now  my  task  — my  doubts  are  done.” 

J.  V.  Morrisse,  ’89. 


A PROFOUND  WHISPER  FROM 
HEIDELBERG. 


Before  me  appeared  John  Smith,  Student,  and  testified  that  the  fol- 
lowing is  a faithful  copy  of  the  correspondence  which  passea 
between  said  John  Smith _ and  the  hereinafter  named  Carl 
Schlegel. 

E.  P.  Donnelly,  ’90. 

JOHN  SMITH’S  LETTER. 

Dear  Carl: — You  have  never  yet  refused  me  a favor, 
and  I am  sure  that  you  will  grant  me  the  one  which  I am 
about  to  ask.  I will  not  try  your  patience  by  a long  intro- 
duction or  by  detailing  college  news  which  I am  sure  would 
not  interest  you  ; so  I will  proceed  without  more  delay  to 
my  request.  I told  you  in  a former  letter  that  I had  taken 
up  the  study  of  Virgil,  and  as  I have  now  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  translation  of  the  author,  I wish  to  know  some- 
thing about  him.  I have  made  enquiries  of  a few  friends  ; 
some  discouraged  me  by  expressing  wonder  that  I could  feel 
interest  in  such  an  author,  while  others  said  that  he  was  born 
at  Mantua,  and  that  he  wrote  the  ^Eneid  and  some  Georgies 
and  Eclogues.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  all  my  enquiries  were 


fruitless,  I have  turned  to  you.  I have  no  doubt  you  will 
satisfy  me,  for  yoa  must  have  abundant  means  at  your  dis- 
posal in  such  a large  University  as  Heidelberg,  both  in  the 
professors,  who,  I am  sure,  are  able  men,  as  well  as  from  the 
libraries.  Still  it  was  not  wholly  on  account  of  these  that 
I wrote  to  you,  but  because  you  are  somewhat  of  an  anti- 
quarian yourself.  I must  close  now,  as  night  studies  are 
nearly  over.  In  expectation, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

John  Smith. 

earl  schlegel’s  answer. 

Dear  John  : — I received  your  letter  and  was  overjoyed 
not  only  to  hear  from  you  but  also  at  learning  that  you  take 
such  an  interest  in  Virgil  as  to  send  over  in  order  to  get 
some  particulars  in  regard  to  that  author’s  life.  I think  that 
you  made  a mistake  when  you  decided  on  me  as  the  one  who 
should  tell  you  something  about  Virgil  ; still  I will  do  my 
best  and  endeavor  to  let  you  know  all  that  I myself  have 
discovered  or  heard  of  the  great  epic  poet. 

You  stated  in  your  letter  that  you  had  heard  that  Virgil 
was  born  at  Mantua  ; this  is  the  general  belief,  but  the  fact 
is,  he  was  born  at  Andes,  a small  town  close  by  Mantua, 
during  the  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  B.  C.  70. 
His  father  owned  a small  farm  at  Andes,  sufficiently  pro- 
ductive to  place  his  family  in  comfortable  circumstances 
and  to  secure  for  young  Virgil  an  education  from  the  best 
teachers  then  living  in  Italy.  He  wrote  poetry  at  the  age 
of  nine  ; indeed  he  was  so  precocious  that  we  may  apply 
to  him  the  words  of  your  English  poet,  Pope  : 

As  yet  a child,  and  all  unknown  to  fame, 

I lisped  the  numbers  and  the  numbers  came. 

He  began  his  studies  at  Cremona  and  continued  them  at 
Milan  ; thence  he  went  to  Naples  and  placed  himself  under 
the  instruction  of  Parthenius,  a Greek  poet  and  grammarian; 
finally,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  finished  his  education  under  Syro,  the  Epicurean,  a 
teacher  of  pseudo-philosophy,  physics  and  mathematics. 
Virgil  did  not  as  yet  decide  on  being  a poet.  He  turned  at 
first  to  medicine,  but,  finding  that  profession  disagreeable, 
he  began  the  study  of  mathematics,  and,  soon  growing  tired 
of  this,  he  at  length  took  to  poetry. 

His  first  poems  of  which  we  have  any  well-authenticated 
record  were  the  Bucolics  and  Georgies,  which  he  wrote  in 
Andes.  He  had  already  written  three  of  these,  the  first  of 
which  was  Alexis , when  the  quiet  of  his  peaceful  home  was 
disturbed  by  the  soldiers  of  Augustus,  to  whom,  after  the 
battles  of  Philippi  and  Actium,  were  apportioned  the  fields 
adjoining  Mantua  and  Cremona.  Virgil  was  driven  from  his 
farm,  but  through  the  influence  of  Maecenas  it  was  restored  to 
him  by  Augustus,  to  whom,  full  of  gratitude,  he  wrote  his  first 
eclogue.  His  next  composition  was  the  fourth  eclogue,  Pollio, 
wherein  he  describes  the  golden  age  which  was  to  be  ushered  in 
by  the  infant  son  of  Pollio.  This  eclogue  gave  rise  to  a very 
curious  belief  concerning  him  during  the  middle  age  ; many 
persons  looked  upon  him  as  a prophet,  and  some  even  went 
so  far  as  to  make  pilgrimages  to  his  tomb.  He  finished  the 
remaining  eclogues,  and,  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  at  the  ear- 
nest request  of  Augustus,  he  began  the  Georgies.  These 
kept  him  busy  for  seven  years  and  fully  satisfied  the  expec- 
tation of  Augustus.  In  his  forty-fifth  year  he  entered  upon 
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his  long-cherished  plan  of  writing  the  H£neid.  When  he  had 
finished  it  all,  with  the  exception  of  a few  lines  here  and 
there,  he  set  out  for  Greece  in  order  to  obtain  materials  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  poem.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  died 
at  Brundusium  B.  C.  19,  when  he  had  almost  completed  his 
fifty-second  year.  His  body  was  taken  to  Naples  where  he 
was  interred  in  a tomb  which  is  shown  to  this  day 
and  on  which  is  written  the  epitaph  which  he  himself  com- 
posed on  his  deathbed.  Shortly  before  his  death  Virgil 
ordered  the  HDneid  to  be  burned,  but  this  was  wisely  pre- 
vented by  Augustus,  who  committed  the  manuscript  to 
Tucca  and  Varius,  Virgil’s  intimate  friends,  to  prepare  the 
poem  for  publication,  but  not  to  alter  or  add  a single  line. 
This  accounts  for  many  of  the  unfinished  lines  in  Virgil. 

The  prudent  care  of  Augustus  is  praised  in  the  following 
lines  by  Sulpicius,  the  Carthagenian  : 

Jusserat  hcec  rabidis  aboleri  carmina  flammis 
Virgilius,  Phrygium  quae  cecinere  ducem  ; 

Tucca  vetat,  Variusque  simul  ; tu  maxime  Cassar 
Non  sinis  et  Latias  consulis  historic 

Infelix  gemino  oecidit  prope  Pergamus  igni 
Et  paene  est  alio  Troja  cremata  logo. 

Which  lines  mean,  briefly,  that  Virgil  ordered  the  verses 
which  sang  of  AEneas  to  be  consigned  to  the  flames  ; but 
Tucca  and  Varius  forbade,  and  great  Augustus,  caring  for 
Latin  history,  would  not  allow  it  ; thus  hapless  Troy  nearly 
fell  a victim  to  a second  fire  and  was  about  to  be  burned  on 
another  pyre.  In  person,  Virgil  was  tall  and  of  a fair  com- 
plexion. He  was  so  delicate  that  the  least  exercise  brought 
on  great  fatigue,  accompanied  by  headache  and  spitting  of 
blood.  His  manner  of  life  was  very  simple  and  he  ate  little. 
He  was  slow  and  inelegant  in  speech,  and  his  manner  in 
company  seemed  uncultivated  and  even  boorish.  He  had 
an  affectionate  disposition,  and  was  very  fond  of  children. 
His  good  heart  did  not,  however,  preserve  him  from  enemies. 
He  had  many  of  them  who,  envying  his  success,  endeavored 
to  detract  from  it  by  writing  parodies  on  his  poems.  A cer- 
tain anonymous  writer  produced  an  Anti-Bucolic,  which 
began  thus  : 

“ Tityre  si  toga  calda  tibi  est,  quo  tegmine  fagi  ? ” 

Virgil  was  a very  moral  man,  and  lived  chaste  and  retired 
in  his  home  on  the  Esquiline,  near  the  gardens  of  Maecenas. 
He  was  revered  and  beloved  by  his  countrymen;  it  is  related 
that,  once  when  he  entered  a theatre,  the  whole  audience 
rose  from  their  seats  out  of  respect  to  him  ; he  was  called 
Parthenias,  or  the  Virgin,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  his  life. 

Of  course  you  know  all  about  his  introduction  to  Augustus, 
and  the  lines  : 

“ Nocte  pluit  tota,  redeunt  spectacula  mane  : 

Divisum  imperium  cum  Jove  Caesar  habet.” 

You  must  also  remember  Bathylus’  claim  to  the  verses, 
and  Virgil’s  happy  trick  of  disclosing  the  true  author  in  the 
lines  : 

“ IIos  ego  versiculos  feci,  tulil  alter  honores  : 

Sic  vos  non  vobis,  etc.” 

Hoping  that  what  I have  written  will  be  of  some  service 
to  you  in  the  study  of  Virgil,  I remain, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Carl  Schlegel. 


ENCOURAGING  WORDS  FROM  THE 
AL  UMN I. 

The  committee  avails  itself  also  of  this  opportunity  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Alumni  to  the  high  standard 
attained  by  the  college  journal,  The  Fordham  Monthly, 
and  the  additional  title  it  is  thus  earning  to  the  esteem  and 
support  of  the  old  students.  It  is  urged  that  every  mem- 
bar  of  the  association  should  subscribe  for  it,  as  the  least  he 
could  do  to  aid  it  in  its  career.  The  yearly  subscription  of 
one  dollar  may  seem  a trifle,  but  many  such  trifles  mean 
great  aid  for  such  an  enterprise  ; and  beyond  that,  what  is 
perhaps  more  important,  an  interest  is  thus  evinced  in  the 
undertaking,  and  encouragement  afforded  to  the  young  men 
who  have  taken  our  places  and  naturally  covet  our  aid  and 
approval.  The  thought  also  suggests  itself  that  nearly  every 
Alumnus  can,  without  effort  or  difficulty,  secure  at  least  one 
advertisement  for  the  journal  from  some  intimate  friend  or 
associate.  This,  as  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  such  an 
enterprise  knows,  is  the  very  best  way  to  aid  The  Monthly 
pecuniarily.  The  cost  of  advertising  is  small,  five  dollars 
per  annum  per  space  of  one  inch,  and,  as  the  journal  has 
quite  a circulation  in  good  quarters,  the  advertiser  would 
receive  full  value  for  his  outlay.  This  appeal  is  made 
entirely  without  the  knowledge  of  The  Monthly,  or  any 
person  connected  with  it.  It  is  one  which  it  cannot  very 
well  make  for  itself  ; and  since,  in  appearance,  in  matter  and 
in  management,  the  journal  is  a credit  to  us  all,  it  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  every  member  of  the  associarion  will 
approve  of  the  action  of  the  committee  in  making  the  fore- 
going suggestions. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Joseph  J.  Marrin,  President. 

Thomas  J.  Aspel,  Secretary. 


EXCHANGES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Messenger  from  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  heretofore  a sprightly 
and  extremely  interesting  paper.  Its  beauty  was  within  like  that  of  the 
king’s  daughter.  We  learn  from  the  March  number  that  the  editorial 
board  has  undergone  a change.  This,  perhaps,  accounts  for  the 
lachrymose  article  entitled,  “ The  Present  Outlook.”  In  the  course  of 
this  article  the  following  liberal  sentiment  occurs,  “The  Pope  himself 
says  that  America  is  the  only  hope  for  Roman  Catholics.  They  aie 
striving  hard  to  get  hold  of  the  reins  of  government,  and  if  they  succeed 
no  one  can  tell  how  soon  the  old  days  of  Inquisition  will  come.” 

The  Irving  Literary  Gazette  has  all  the  external  marks  of  the  Arkansas 
Thunderstorm.  It  is,  however,  true  to  its  name  ; it  is  literary.  The 
metre  of  “ Friendship  and  Disappointment”  is,  we  think,  too  tripping 
for  the  subject.  The  rythrn  would  lead  us  to  fancy  that  Disappointment 
is  quite  as  nice  as  Friendship.  The  lecture  on  Lord  Byron’s  poetry  i= 
a masterpiece. 

Here  are  two  lines  from  a poem  on  the  Hudson  : 

“ On  thy  breast  forever  floats. 

A mighty  multitude  of  boats.” 

The  Concordiensis  has  one  poet,  to  wit,  the  writer  of  “ The  Frost  King.” 
“The  Bicycle  Episode”  is  charming. 

The  Varsity  from  the  University  of  Toronto  is  literary  in  warp  and 
woof,  its  articles  have  the  genuine  ring.  There  is  a speck,  however, 
the  column  headed  “Di-Varsities.”  In  the  number  before  us  there  ar 
fo2ir  divarsities,  one  of  which  was  very  divarting  some  ten  year?  aro. 
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APRIL,  1887. 


Bright  April,  you  have  power  to  charm 
The  north  wind  in  his  wildest  hour; 

You  breathe  upon  the  budding  flower, 

And  lo  ! the  little  heart  beats  warm. 

You  have  a hundred  happy  ways 
To  gladden  us  with  hints  of  Spring, 

And  unto  thoughtful  hearts  you  bring 
Sweet  memories  of  other  days. 

Your  step  is  lightsome  on  the  mead. 

You  rout  the  March  blast  utterly  ; 

You  wave  a hand  across  the  sky 
And  bless  the  harvest  in  the  seed. 

Have  you  no  gift,  sweet  April,  for 
The  man  of  men  the  weariest ; 

No  gentle  smile,  no  small  bequest 
To  cheer  ye  lonely  editor? 

* * * 

“The  Fordham  Monthly  for  March,  issued  by  the 
students  of  St.  John’s  College,  is  at  hand,  full  of  good  read- 
ing, and  gotten  up  in  a manner  to  make  proud  any  who 
has  an  interest  in  St.  John’s.  We  can  suggest  but  one 
improvement,  and  that  would  be  to  have  the  advertisments 
set  in  plaineY  type.” 

The  foregoing  is  clipped  from  our  E.  C.,  The  Westchester 


Times.  To  show  with  what  pleasure  we  receive  commenda- 
tion from  such  a source,  we  have  inserted  the  paragraph 
among  our  editorials. 

* * * 

In  most  of  our  exchanges  we  notice  criticisms  on  certain 
college  papers  which  devote  “ undue  ” space  to  literary 
articles.  Whether  the  space  devoted  to  good  literary  arti- 
cles is  ever  undue,  we  question  ; still,  sufficient  attention 
should  be  given  to  matters  of  local  interest.  A college, 
and  especially  a boarding  college,  is  a little  world  in  itself, 
shut  off,  in  a certain  sense,  from  the  world  without  ; and 
this  is  the  reason  why  college  events  are  read  by  people  out- 
side with  as  much  interest  as  a telegraphic  dispatch  from 
Khartoun.  There  is,  however,  a class  of  locals  which  may, 
perhaps,  interest  the  Local  Editor,  but  no  one  else.  Here 
is  a specimen  : 

“ ‘ Mibs.’ 

Vacation. 

Examination. 

Refreshments. 

One  more  week. 

Can  you  dance  ? ” etc. 

Now,  we  have  no  particular  objection  to  this  sort  of  thing 
except  that  it  wants  sense.  Would  not  a literary  article,  e/en 
though  mediocre,  read  better  ? 

* * * 

College  journalism  has  made  a wonderful  advance  during 
the  last  few  years  ; but  we  fear  that,  like  every  other  Ameri- 
can novelty,  it  will  be  abused  and  run  to  death.  Several 
of  our  colleges  issue  dailies.  Now,  we  have  heard  from 
experienced  newspaper  men  that  a weekly  paper  will 
absorb  all  the  energies  of  an  editor.  How,  therefore,  can 
students  make  a creditable  course  and  manage  a daily  paper 
at  the  same  time?  Truly,  this  passes  understanding. 

* * -* 

We  would  remind  the  Rose  Hills,  on  the  eve  of  the  base- 
ball season,  that  they  will  _soon  be  the  observed  of  many 
observers.  We  have  been  lead  to  entertain  high  hopes  of 
them.  We  have  noticed  with  pleasure  the  interest  and  ear- 
nestness which  the  players,  one  and  all,  have  brought  to  the 
practice  in  the  gymnasium  and  on  the  field.  Shall  our  high 
hopes  suffer  blight?  We  hear  an  emphatic  No  coming  from 
ever  corner  of  the  Sam  turn. 

* -*  * 

The  Monthly  welcomes  to  its  columns  the  very  able 
article  on  “ Sea  Coast  Defences,”  w’hich  will  be  found  on 
another  page,  and  we  feel  confident  that  it  will  prove  most 
interesting  and  profitable  to  our  many  readers.  It  is  but 
the  first  of  a series  from  the  same  able  pen  that  contributed 
the  present  paper.  The  writer  purposes  treating  the  ques- 
tion of  armor-plating,  and  also  purposes  exposing  the  work- 
ings of  the  underground-fort  system  of  General  Sheridan 
as  far  as  it  has  been  developed.  These  will  probably  be 
followed  by  a short  article  on  modern  explosive  compounds. 
Later,  a paper  may  be  contributed  on  the  cavalry  operations 
at  Waterloo.  This  is  certainly  a most  inviting  programme, 
and  will,  we  are  sure,  be  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure, 
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hot  only  by  those  of  us  immediately  interested  in  the  art  of 
defensive  war,  but  also  by  every  one  of  our  readers  who  has 
even  a spark  of  patriotism  in  his  bosom. 

Fordham  has  now,  for  some  years,  been  enjoying  the  many 
advantages  which  arise  from  our  privileges  of  governmental 
military  instruction.  Our  Cadet  Corps  has  justly  become  a 
feature  of  the  College,  and,  under  the  very  able  and  zealous 
instruction  of  Lieut.  Squiers,  7th  Cav.,  U.  S.  A.,  it  was  not 
possible  that  there  should  have  been  long  wanting  some  one 
to  inaugurate  what  we  may  term  the  military  phase  of  The 
Monthly’s  life.  We  trust  that  the  enthusiastic  members 
of  the  Cadet  Corps  may  make  it  possible  for  The  Monthly 
to  see  its  military  corner  grow  into  a real  citadel  of  military 
knowledge  and  power.  In  a word,  The  Monthly  would 
in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  like  to  be  placed  in  that 
happy  predicament  which,  alas  ! a college  paper  too  rarely 
finds  itself,  when  the  editor  has  to  hesitate  and  grow  sad 
because  he  cannot  print  at  once  all  the  good  things  placed 
before  him.  It  is  our  trust  that  Lieut.  Kelly’s  able  and 
careful  paper  will  prove  to  be  but  the  vanguard  of  a 
countless  army  of  manuscripts  marching  forward  to  invade 
our  poor  defenseless  sanctum.  If  so,  we  fear  us  much  that 
they  will  find  us  ready  to  surrender  almost  unconditonally. 

■*  * * 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Fordham  Monthly: 

We  are  old  subscribers  and  have  watched  with  interest  the 
growth  of  your  little  paper;  therefore,  we  hope  you  will  not 
consider  it  amiss  on  our  part  to  call  your  attention  to  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  March  number.  We  sincerely 
trust  that  no  offense  will  betaken  if  we  remark  that  the  essay 
on  “ Tears  in  Literature  ” was  lacking  in  methodical  'pre- 
cision. 

The  author  held  that  “ Woman’s  tears  mean  nothing,  and 
are  the  signs  of  no  great  emotion;  they  are  called  forth 
on  the  slightest  provocation  and  sometimes  on  no  provoca- 
tion at  all.”  We  wish  to  refute  this,  and  say  in  self-defense 
that  no  woman  sheds  tears  without  a cause,  even  though  the 
reason  cannot  always  be  appreciated  by  the  less  refined 
minds  of  the  “ sterner  sex.” 

We  would  infer  from  the  article  that  the  author  had 
lately  had  a disagreement  with  some  older  companions,  who 
may  have  wounded  his  sensitive  heart  even  to  “ tears.”  And 
we  presume  it  was  written  in  defense  of  his  weakness.  If 
our  inference  be  false  we  trust  to  be  enlightened  as  to  our 
error.  By  the  by,  we  must  not  omit  congratulating  you  on 
your  motto,  which  we  sincerely  trust  will  be  carried  out  in 
the  future  as  well  as  at  present.  Wishing  you  all  manner 
of  success,  and  again  trusting  no  offense  will  be  taken  at 
our  remarks,  we  remain  Two  Students.- 

* * * 

[We  assure  our  fair  contributors,  on  the  faith  of  an  editor, 
that  the  writer  of  the  article,  “Tears  in  Literature,”  did  not 
include  them  in  the  statement  that  tears  of  women  are  little 
worth.  In  fact,  he  has  laid  strict  orders  on  us  .to  exclude 
from  the  category  the  “two  students”  who  have  so  deli- 
cately met  and  conclusively  refuted  the  statement  in  ques- 
tion.— Eds.] 


Halifax,  N.  S. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Fordham  Monthly: 

Will  you  kindly  send  me  the  first  number  of  The 
Monthly  that  appeared  after  you  had  given  if  its  new 
dress?  The  January  number  I have,  and  the  ensuing  num- 
bers please  cause  to  be  sent  to  my  present  address,  103 
Dresden  Row. 

Allow  me,  who  saw  the  birth  of  The  Monthly,  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  its  present  neatness,  propriety  and  unique 
character.  The  new  cover  supplies  a long  felt  want.  With 
it  the  paper  looks  warm  and  comfortable,  and  the  design 
does  great  credit  to  your  taste.  My  congratulations  are 
somewhat  late  owing  to  a severe  illness,  which,  however,  has 
not  affected  their  sincerity. 

With  best  wishes  for  The  Monthly’s  continued  success, 
and  the  very  kindest  regards  to  you  all, 

I am  yours  very  sincerely, 

J.  N.  Butler. 


DR.  BRANN' E LECTURE. 

“ Can  a Man  Own  a Lot  ?”  was  the  subject  of  the  lecture 
on  Tuesday,  28th.  Many  of  us  were  of  the  opinion  that  he 
could  ; but  the  reasons  for  the  right  were  not  altogether 
clear  to  some  before  last  Tuesday.  Dr.  Brann  introduced 
the  lecture  by  paying  a delicate  tribute  to  Fr.  Jouin,  whom 
he  acknowledged  to  be  his  teacher  in  this  matter.  He  then 
met  the  objection  from  history  urged  by  the  advocates  of 
land  in  common.  According  to  Mr.  George  and  others, 
property  in  land  was  introduced  with  the  so-called  Refor- 
mation. Dr.  Brann  took  us  back  to  the  times  of  Abraham 
and  Aristophanes,  and  adduced  historical  proof  that  they 
bought  and  owned  lots.  He  referred  to  the  command, 
“ Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  land.”  The  proofs 
from  Scripture  were  made  more  telling  from  the  fact  that 
Henry  George  piously  turns  to  the  Bible  for  confirmation  of 
his  theory.  The  lecturer  then  came  to  the  feudal  times 
and  showed  that  property  in  land  was  the  very  soul  of 
feudalism.  He  made  allusion  to  the  Norman  laws,  and 
especially  to  the  law  of  primogeniture.  After  first  solving 
all  difficulties  in  the  manner  of  St.  Thomas,  the  lecturer 
came  to  the  system  proper.  He  read  from  Henry  George’s 
latest  manifesto  a paragraph  to  the  effect  that  property  in 
land  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  miseries  to  which  flesh  is 
heir — of  poverty,  of  crime,  of  ignorance.  Dr.  Brann  said 
that  the  seventeen  years  during  which  he  has  superintended 
the  distribution  of  charitable  funds  show  that  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  the  poor  under  his  charge  are  poor  through  their 
own  fault,  while  the  remaining  five  per  cent,  have  been 
impoverished  through  natural  causes.  He  dwelt  on  the  fact 
that  a man  has  a free  will,  that  he  cannot  be  made  rich  or 
industrious  by  having  five  thousand  dollars  thrust  into  his 
pocket.  He  then  proceeded  to  describe  a New  Republic, 
in  which  all  the  poor  of  New  York  should  live  according  to 
the  new  doctrines.  It  should  lie  somewhtye  in  the  great 
West,  and  should  be  known  to  men  as  Georgiana.  Dr. 
Brann  followed  the  New  Republic  from  its  birth  up  to  the 
time  when  the  general  government  should  be  obliged  to 
raise  a standing  army  for  the  sole  purpose  of  maintaining 
order  in  Georgiana. 

The  remarks  on  clan  ownership  in  Ireland  were  very 


no 
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interesting.  There  was  never  any  nationalization  of  land  in 
Ireland.  Each  clan  was  lord  of  the  ground  whereon  it 
dwelt,  and  to  this  very  system  of  clan  ownership  the  lec- 
turer attributed  the  settlements  secured  by  the  Danes  and 
Normans.  Their  was  no  national  patriotism.  Patriotic 
feeling  was  narrowed  down  to  the  little  spot  held  by  the 
clan  or  tribe.  Dr.  Brann  dwelt  for  some  time  on  the 
“unearned  increment,”  and  on  the  principle,  “a  man  has  a 
right  to  that  only  which  he  produces.”  In  ending,  the  lec- 
turer said  that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  the  system  being 
introduced  into  this  country,  and  if  introduced  at  all,  its 
introduction  would  be  celebrated  on  St.  Tibb's  eve,  which 
feast,  as  all  know,  occurs  neither  before  nor  after  Christmas. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 

We  had  committed  the  Here  and  There  column  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  a youth  in  whom  we  fancied  there  was  promise 
of  great  things.  The  hours  flew  by,  and  at  last  the  first  day 
of  April  was  ushered  in  upon  the  world.  It  was  so  ordained 
that  the  young  man  and  ourselves  should  meet  in  a secluded 
part  of  the  grounds  on  this  day.  We  therefore  met.  We 
talked  for  a while  on  indifferent  topics  ; then,  as  the  hour  of 
noon  was  approaching,  we  felt  it  high  time  to  unburden  our- 
selves of  the  thought  uppermost  in  our  mind,  viz.  : the 
Here  and  There  column.  After  some  hesitation,  the  young 
man  produced  from  the  depths  of  his  pocket  a crumpled 
sheet  of  paper,  which  bore  a striking  resemblance  to  the 
“sere  and  yellow  leaf.”  With  trembling  hand  he  committed 
the  document  to  our  care.  Here  is  a faithful  transcript  of 
what  we  Could  make  out  : 

Monday — Raining  ; wind  howling  like  demons,  as  it  were 
Tuesday — ditto.  Wednesday — Weather  just  like  on  Monday  _ 
Grand  play  in  afternoon — William  Tell — great  success  (here 
there  was  a huge  blot,  and  alongside,  this  note  : stub  pens  are 
a nuisewce).  Orchestra  was  grand.  Some  one  shot  off  pis- 
tol three  times  during  piece.  Suppose  music  was  intended 
to  represent  a battle.  Friday — Nothing  particular.  Satur- 
day— “Not  a sound  was  heard,”  as  the  poet  says.  Monday 
— Mutrie,  Manager  of  New  Yorks,  was  up — don’t  know 
whether  it  was  to-day  or  last  week. 

So  far  the  diary.  Our  readers  may  possibly  conceive  our 
disappointment.  What  vexes  us  beyond  endurance  is  the 
young  man’s  complacence.  He  persists  in  the  opinion  that 
his  diary,  if  intelligibly  copied,  will  add  tone  and  interest  to 
our  columns.  What  hope  is  there  for  us  in  this  sad  predica- 
ment ? The  events  of  the  past  month  flit  dimly  through  our 
memory,  and  it  will  be  an  impossible  task  to  give  them  dis- 
tinct shape  and  expression.  There  are,  however,  a few  inci- 
dents which  we  must  mention.  Who  did  not  like  the  play  ? 
Or  the  players  ? Or  the  orchestra  ? We  pause  for  an  answer. 
Let  the  whole  performance  be  writ  with  large  type  in  the 
annals  of  the  stage.  Let  the  23d  of  March  be  numbered 
among  the  red  letter  days  henceforth  forever.  All  the  details 
are  given  in  another  part  of  the  paper.  Nor  did  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  lack  honor.  At  2.30  P.  M.  the  cadets  marched  forth 
to  the  spacious  lawn  and  there  skirmished  and  fired  and 
fired  again  till  the  echoes  on  Fordham  Heights  awoke  and 
called  to  each  other  in  their  glee.  There  is  much  more  that 
we  might  say  and  much,  too,  that  we  are  eager  to  say,  but 


“ time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man.”  We  are  already  in  the 
pleasant  month  of  April  and  the  printer’s  devil  is  crying 
lustily  for  more  manuscript.  Spare  us,  good  reader,  in  your 
disappointment,  but  spare  not  the  youth  of  the  diary,  who 
deceived  us.  H. 


T VILLI  AM  TELL. 


The  play  of  William  Tell  is  so  familiarly  known,  both  in 
plot  and  scenes,  that  present  notice  is  assumed  to  be  entirely 
unnecessary.  Their  dramatic  excellence  has  long  been 
acknowledged.  It  is  also  equally  well-known  to  those  who 
are  in  any  way  acquainted  with  the  laborious  details  connected 
with  the  mounting  and  producing  of  dramas,  that  this  is  one 
which  requires  something  more  than  ordinary  exertion,  care 
and  expense,  not  to  mention  the  most  important  item  of  all, 
namely,  a talented  support  in  the  cast,  in  order  that  its  pre- 
sentation in  public  prove  successful. 

On  St.  Patrick’s  night  the  writer  was  accorded  the  favor 
of  being  present  at  a private  performance  of  Tell  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  St.  John’s  Dramatic  Society,  in  the  presence  of 
the  students  and  faculty  of  the  college.  But  in  as  much  as 
this  was  intended  to  be  scarcely  more  than  a final  full-dress 
rehearsal  preparatory  to  the  public  production  which  took 
place  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  23,  and  at  which  we 
again  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present,  we  will  not  delay 
to  comment  upon  its  merits,  but  pass  rather  to  that  which 
was  prepared  for  the  critical  gaze  of  the  public.  However, 
a word  of  high  compliment  is  justly  due  to  Mr.  Henry 
Quackenboss  for  the  manner  in  which  he  sustained,  on  the 
[7th,  the  difficult  role  of  Gesler.  Not  that  it  could  not  have 
been^better,  but  because  it  was  well  done,  notwithstanding 
that  he  was  obliged  to  prepare  the  part  on  very  short  notice, 
Mr.  Heffern,  to  whom  it  had  been  assigned,  having  been 
prevented  by  an  accident  from  appearing  on  that  night.  In 
truth,  we  believe  the  entertainment  of  St.  Patrick’s  night, 
although  it  was  merely  a full-dress  rehearsal,  was  worthy  of 
any  non-professional  stage. 

The  second  rendition  showed  that  the  little  failings  and 
hitches  which  had  occurred  at  the  former  presentation,  were 
carefully  guarded  against,  and  their  absence  on  this  occasion 
served  to  make  the  play  both  a flattering  success  for  those 
who  were  connected  with  it,  and  a delightful  treat  for  the 
large  and  appreciative  audience  who  greeted  it.  Taken  all 
in  all,  it  certainly  equalled  any  of  the  excellent  performances 
that  we  have  hitherto  witnessed  in  St.  John’s  Dramatic  Hall. 
There  were,  without  a doubt,  some  defects,  but  we  do  not 
forget  that  we  are  speaking  of  a difficult  play  in  the  hands  of 
amateur  performers.  And  so  trifling  were  those  defects  that 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  consume  time  and  space  in  pointing 
them  out.  Nor  can  we  revert,  as  we  would  wish  to  do  did 
circumstances  permit,  to  the  individual  excellence  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  cast,  which  is  here  given: 


Gesler 

Sarnem 

Rudolph,  j Austrians 

Lutold,  J 

William  Tell 

Albert,  his  son 

Verner 

Melchtal 


John  W.  Ileffern. 

Jas.  I.  Blun. 

( Wm.  Donohue, 
l John  Walsh. 

Chas.  A.  Wingerter. 

John  E.  Kelly. 

Wm.  E.  Hovvley. 

J.  Alban  Butler. 
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Ill 


Erin Fell.  Wingferler. 

Furst Francis  Donnelly. 

Michael.... John  McNeilly. 

Pierre Richard  Cushion. 

Savoyard P.  Lynch. 


Soldiers,  Peasants,  etc. 

The  dramatic  talent  of  Messrs.  C.  Wingerter,  Heffern,  But- 
ler, Kelly,  Hovvley  and  Blun,  who  appeared  in  the  principal 
characters  of  the  play,  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
attended  any  of  the  public  entertainments  that  have  been 
given  at  St.  John’s  during  the  past  two  years.  It  is  sufficient 
to  add  that  they  fully  sustained  their  reputation  by  their 
work  on  the  23d.  Mr.  Wingerter  in  the  title  role  surpassed 
all  his  previous  successes,  while  Mr.  Heffern’s  Geslcr  was  a 
very  noticeable  improvement  over  the  first  impersonation  of 
that  character  by  Mr.  Quackenboss.  In  closing  this  com- 
ment upon  the  success  of  William  Tell , we  cannot  but 
heartily  congratulate  the  Moderator  of  the  Dramatic  Society, 
to  whose  efforts  it  was,  in  a large  measure,  due,  and  under 
whose  direction  the  talent  of  the  Society  has  so  wonderfully 
developed.  J.  H.,  ’87. 


ALUMNI  NEWS. 

“ Brethren,  if  you  are  well,  so  are  we  ” (Cicero)  ; but  if 
you  are  ill,  send  us  word  before  our  May  issue.  From  your 
silence  we  would  conclude  that  your  weakness  has  reached 
that  pass  when  it  is  impossible  for  a sick  man  to  hold  a pen. 
With  sincere  hopes  for  your  speedy  recovery,  we  remain, 

Yours, 

Local  Ed. 

The  Tribune  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Hassard’s  contribu- 
tion to  the  March  number  of  the  Century : “ Mr.  Hassard, 
in  his  charming  Century  paper  on  California  camp  life,  goes 
near  to  persuading  us  that  one  can  find  a little  millennium 
of  one’s  own  on  an  occidental  mountain.  It  is  a delight- 
ful account  of  an  outing  of  which  the  pleasure  was  great  and 
the  expense  small.” 

’86.  Mr.  Gaston  Laforcade,  who  advanced  in  this  class 
as  far  as  philosophy  and  then  retired  from  the  college,  is  at 
present  sojourning  in  Brussels.  He  has  been  honored  with 
the  offer  of  a secretaryship  to  a French  Legation  in  South 
America,  but  declines  to  accept  the  office. 

’85.  Com.  Mr.  Alfred  Ginebra,  who,  for  the  past  couple 
of  years,  has  had  for  his  Alma  Mater  the  Polytechnic,  of 
Troy,  turned  up  rather  unexpectedly  on  April  1st  at  St. 
John’s — not  to  remain  with  us,  however.  Al.  still  retains 
his  old-time  love  for  baseball,  and  is  quite  anxious  to  have 
several  games  arranged  between  the  Rose  Hills  and  the 
Polytechnics,  of  which  latter  club  he  is  a member.  If  all 
the  Troy  boys  are  as  expert  at  the  ball  as  Alfred,  the  home 
team  will  have  need  to  be  extremely  watchful  of  their  laurels 
in  case  the  games  are  played. 

’82.  Dr.  John  Aspell’s  pleasant  countenance  was  noticed 
among  the  audience  that  graced  our  Dramatic  Hall  on  Wed- 
nesday evening.  The  Doctor  holds  a very  responsible 
position  at  the  head  of  a large  hospital  in  the  city. 

Mr.  John  Sedgewick  visited  St.  John’s  on  Saturday  last, 
but  found  remaining  very  few  students  who  were  in  the  col- 
lege when  he  studied  here. 


’87.  Messrs.  William  Ryan  and  Joseph  Fitzpatrick 
attended  the  performance  of  “Tell,”  and  were  warmly  wel- 
comed by  their  old  classmates.  Mr.  Ryan  is  a law  student 
at  Columbia. 

Mr.  A.  Xavier  is  another  member  of  this  class  who  has 
entered  the  Columbia  Law  School.  Report  says  that  he  has 
been  chosen  catcher  of  the  ball  club  that  is  to  represent 
that  college  during  the  coming  season  in  the  Intercollegiate 
League. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a very  ancient  student  of  St. 
John’s,  we  have  been  allowed  to  examine  two  medals  which 
were  given  from  the  college  in ’43  and  ’44.  The  medals  have 
the  old  Latin  inscription  and  motto  which  we  miss  now-a- 
days.  On  the  face  of  one  there  is  the  inscription  : Societas 
Chrestomatkiana  in  collegio  S.  Joannis  apud  Fordham , N.  Y., 
institute >,  24  Jun , 1843  ; and  on  the  reverse  the  line  from 
Ars  Poetica : Quocunque  volent  animum  auditoris  agunto. 
The  other  is  a medal  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Society,  with  the 
sweet  sentiment : Laborum  dulce  Cenimen.  The  medals  are 
the  property  of  Mr.  Wm.  Morange,  of  Albany,  from  whom, 
by  the  way,  we  hope  to  get  a contribtion  for  our  next  issue. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Drexel,  now  of  Columbia,  but  for  a number  of  years 
a student  of  the  College  of  St.  Ignatius,  San  Francisco,  was 
a recent  caller  in  company  with  his  class-mate,  Mr.  F.  X. 
Barr.  He  was  highly  delighted  to  meet  Rev.  Father  Jouin, 
whose  text-books  he  had  used  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

Mr.  Geo.  Leitner  has  resumed  the  study  of  medicine  at 
Bellevue. 

Mr.  Blun,  the  well-known  merchant  of  Savannah,  very 
agreeably  surprised  his  son,  James  I.,  ’89,  by  paying  him  an 
unexpected  visit  on  the  24th  ult. 

Mr.  Arch.  Johnson,  of  Meadville,  Penn.,  has  been  obliged, 
on  account  of  poor  health,  to  discontinue  his  studies  and  to 
seek  rest  and  kindly  care  at  home.  Archie  has  many  friends 
at  Fordham  who  regretted  much  to  see  him  go  from  their 
midst. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Keveney,  Gus.  Fitzpatrick  and  Arthur  Mc- 
Aleenan  were  present  at  the  production  of  “William  Tell” 
on  the  evening  of  the  23d. 

Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.  J.,  formerly  Vice-President  of  St. 
Johns,  was  with  us  for  a few  short  hours  on  the  19th.  He 
had  gone  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  several  days  previously,  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  delivering  before  one  of  the  principal 
Catholic  congregations  of  that  city  a St.  Patrick’s  Day  Pane- 
gyric, and  was  then  on  his  way  back  to  Boston  where  he  has 
become  distinguished  as  an  able  and  highly-polished  pulpit 
orator. 

Mr.  Daniel  Dougherty,  of  legal  and  oratorical  fame,  will 
deliver  at  this  college  in  the  near  future  his  very  noted  lec- 
ture on  “ Oratory.” 

Rev.  Father  Chester,  S.  J.,  who  was  last  week  suddenly 
summoned  to  Washington  to  be  present  at  the  bedside  of 
his  dyingbrother,  has  returned  to  the  college.  The  students 
extend  to  him  their  very  warm  sympathy,  and  pray  the 
preemium  pads  et  lucis  ceternoe  for  the  departed  soul. 
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COL.  JAS.  P.  McMAHON 

[Note. — Gen.  O’Beirne  is  mistaken  in  stating  that  Colo- 
nel las.  P.  McMahon  was  “ Colonel  of  a Regiment  in  the 
‘Irish  Brigade’,”  (Gen.  Meagher’s  command).  He  served  as 
Captain  in  the  69th  New  York  Volunteers  (the  first  Regi- 
ment of  the  “Irish  Brigade,”)  from  its  organization,  in  the 
Fall  of  1861,  until  after  the  campaigns  on  the  Virginia 
Peninsula  and  in  Maryland,  1862,  in  which  the  “Brigade” 
lost  so  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded,  that  a re-organization 
of  the  battalions  composing  it  became  necessary  in  the  Falj 
of  the  latter  year.  Captain  McMahon  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  (the  first  serious  fight  in  which 
his  Regiment  was  engaged),  for  which  he  was  complimented 
in  General  Orders.  On  being  mustered  out  of  the  “ Irish 
Brigade,”  he  received  a position  on  the  Headquarter  Staff, 
which  he  held  until,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Colonel 
John  E.  McMahon,  of  the  164th  Regiment  N.  Y.  Volun- 
teers (of  the  Corcoran  “ Irish  Legion,”)  he  was  promoted  to 
the  command  of  that  Regiment,  March  23,  1863.  This 
command  he  held  during  the  subsequent  operations  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  (in  which  his  Regiment  was 
frequently  distinguished),  until  the  fatal  fight  (under  Gen. 
Grant),  at  Coal  Harbor,  Va.,  on  the  3d  of  June,  1864, — 
when  Colonel  McMahon, — gallantly  leading  the  charge  of 
his  Division,  fell  pierced  with  bullets,  on  the  crest  of  the 
first  line  of  the  Confederate  entrenchments,  to  which,  with 
his  own  hand  (when  the  color-bearers  were  shot  down),  he 
had  bravely  carried  the  flag  of  his  regiment.  The  respect 
with  which  his  bravery  was  regarded  by  his  opponents,  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Confederate  Commander  sent 
his  body  back  to  the  Union  lines  with  an  escort  of  honor. 
His  Adjutant,  Lieutenant  Abraham, — a young  Limerick 
man,  and  most  promising  officer, — fell  by  the  side  of  the 
Colonel  ; but  as  Lieutenant  Abraham  wore  only  a “fatigue 
blouse,”  without  any  ensignia  of  rank  his  body  was  not 
identified,  and  was  buried  with  the  promiscuous  dead  of  the 
battlefield.  His  sword,  only  (which  was  a “presentation” 
blade  on  which  his  name  was  engraved,  was  recognized,  and 
was  courteously  returned  to  his  sorrowing  family,  with  the 
record  that  it  was  so  sent,  as  being  (to  them),  a sacred  relic 
of  one  who  had  proved  himself  brave  among  the  bravest. 
Colonel  James  P.  McMahon  belonged  to  the  old  Thomond 
family  of  the  name  that  gave  to  France,  in  the  olden  time, 
the  leader  of  the  heroic  “ Irish  troops”  of  Fontenoy  and 
Ramillies,  and,  which,  in  the  present  age,  has  given  to  that 
kindred  nation,  the  no-less  distinguished  soldier,  Marshal 
Marie  Patrick  McMahon,  the  veteran  of  half  a dozen  great 
wars,  and  distinguished  in  each.  A full  sketch  of  Colonel 
McMahon’s  career  appeared  in  the  Irish  American  some 
years  ago.  St.  John’s  College  may  well  be  proud  of  having 
sent  forth  such  pupils,  who,  in  the  “ world’s  day  of  battle” 
proved  themselves  so  worthy  to  do  credit  to  the  teachings 
of  their  “Alma  Mater.” — Eds.  I.  A.] 


LOCALS. 

Local  poets  are  requested  to  hand  in  at  the  sanctum  their 
contributions  of  “spring  poetry”  before  the  season  becomes 
too  far  advanced. 

The  spring  regulations  were  revived  with  the  first  week  of 
April. 


Query:  What  date  has  been  assigned  for  Commencement  ? 
Read  the  answer  in  the — next  issue  of  The  Monthly. 

It  is  rumored  that  a good  share  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
late  dramatic  performance  will  be  donated  to  the  baseball 
association. 

Rev.  Father  Doucet,  Professor  of  Evidences  of  Religion, 
announced  last  week  that  the  subject  for  the  prize  essay  in 
that  class  would  be  “ The  Divinity  of  Christ.” 

Rev.  Father  Rector,  at  the  last  reading  of  monthly  notes, 
addressed  to  the  Seniors  some  very  thoughtful  and  timely 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  college  athletics.  They  con- 
tained sentiments  which  should  be  pondered  well  by  those 
who  heard  them.  While  manly  and  healthful  exercises 
should  be  encouraged  at  all  times,  especially  among  young 
men  who  are  in  college,  where  a strong  body  is  necessary  for 
developing  a strong  intellect,  their  abuse,  on  the  other  hand, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  denounced.  It  is  very  evident  that 
at  present  there  are  in  most  of  our  American  colleges  deplo- 
rable excesses  in  this  matter. 

Who  are  to  have  the  Commencement  speeches,  is  a ques- 
tion which  is  beginning  to  agitate  the  curiosity  of  our  little 
college  world,  and,  no  doubt,  the  curiosity  of  many  another 
similar  little  world. 

It  was  expected  that  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
Rose  Hills  would  be  published  in  this  issue,  but  through 
some  oversight  or  neglect  they  have  not  as  yet  reached  the 
sanctum.  There  are  still  eighteen  or  twenty  students  in 
constant  practice,  and  from  this  number  the  nine  will  be 
chosen.  The  excellent  playing  on  the  field  of  some  of  the 
new  men  has  been  attracting  considerable  attention.  Sub- 
joined is  a list  of  the  games  which  have  thus  far  been 
arranged  by  the  management.  A number  of  others  are  being 
negotiated  and  will  not  be  published  until  their  dates  are 
definitely  settled  upon. 

April  26.  Tiinity  College — Hartford. 

“ 30.  Stevens  Institute  — Fordham. 

May  7.  Lafayette — Easton. 

“ 12.  N.  Y.  Reserves — Mott  Haven. 

“ 19.  Stevens — Hoboken. 

“ 21.  Troy  Polytechnic  Institute  — Fordham. 

The  sessions  of  our  House  of  Commons  continue  to  grow 
in  interest.  At  the  last  few  discussions  Father  Rector,  ac- 
companied by  other  members  of  the  faculty,  and  also  a few 
strangers,  were  in  attendance,  and  were  highly  pleased  with 
the  success  which  many  of  the  participators  are  achieving  in 
extempore  speaking. 

Through  some  unaccountable  error,  the  names  of  the 
present  officers  of  the  Historical  Society  were  not  included 
in  the  list  of  the  newly  elected  officers  which  was  published 
in  the  March  number.  The  gentlemen  who  are  now  filling 
the  offices  of  that  association  are:  W.  J.  Meagher,  ’87, 
Pres.;  Mr.  J.  Dooley,  ’87,  Vice-Pres.;  Mr.  C.  Wingerter,  ’87, 
Rec.  Sec.;  Mr.  Wm.  Crowley,  Eng., ’87,  Cor.  Sec.;  Mr.  Jno. 
McGuire,  ’88,  Treas.;  Mr.  Thomas  Reilly,  ’88,  Librarian. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  Mr.  P.  Lennon,  ’88,  read 
an  able  and  interesting  paper  on  “ Charlemagne  ” which 
called  forth  very  warm  praise  from  the  Rev.  Moderator. 

Many  of  the  old  students  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Fr. 
Fagan  has  returned  to  the  college  after  an  absence  of  four 
years.  He  was  ordained  in  Brooklyn. 
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ANTIQUA. 


Our  English  word  dunce  is  a corruption  of  the  name  of  Joannes  Duns 
Scotus,  a very  learned  man,  who  died  in  1308.  He  was  called  Doctor 
Sub  tilis.  Trench  says:  ‘‘The  name  or  became  a term  of 

scorn  applied  to  the  adherents  of  the  old  school  men  by  the  disciples  of 
the  new  learning,  as  the  latter  gained  ground  during  the  middle  ages." 

At  the  University  of  Oxford,  Chaucer  had  two  very  learned  men  for 
his  cronies,  John  Gower  and  Randolph  Strode.  It  is  to  them  that  he 
dedicated  his  Troilus  and  Cress  ide , addressing  them  as  the  “ Philo- 
sophical Strode”  and  the  “ Moral  Gower.” 

Pope  Adrian  IV.  was  a poor  scholar  at  Louvain.  He  was  so  poor  that 
he  could  not  provide  himself  with  a lamp  or  candle,  and  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  pursue  his  studies  after  dark  in  the  porch  of  some  church, 
where  a lamp  was  suspended,  or  at  a street  corner. 

l’icus  of  Mirandola,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  appeared  at  Rome  and 
astonished  the  learned  world  by  offering  to  defend  publicly  nine  hundred 
theses  on  questions  logical,  ethical,  mathematical,  physical,  metaphysi- 
cal, theological,  magical  and  cabalistic  ; in  short,  de  omni  re  scibili. 

There  was  at  Mantua,  during  the  fourteenth  century,  a celebrated 
academy  called  “ The  Joyous  House  it  was  directed  by  the  famous 
Victorino  da  Fellre.  The  classics  were  taught  so  thoroughly  lit  it,  on 
one  occasion,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  a youth  of  four- 
teen, recited  200  Latin  verses  of  his  own  composition.  At  this  academy 
Cecelia  Gonzaga  received  her  education. 

For  some  time  after  the  Conquest,  the  students  who  frequented  the 
English  seminaries  were  seldom  of  the  nobler  class.  So  late  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  the  Anglo-Norman  barons  preferred  sending  their  sons  to 
French  schools  and  universities  lest  their  Norman  speech  should  be  bar- 
barized by  any  admixture  of  the  English  accent. 

Fitzstephen,  in  his  description  of  London,  says:  “On  holidays  it  is 
usual  for  these  schools  (public  schools)  to  hold  public  assemblies  in  the 
church,  in  which  the  scholars  engage  in  logical  disputations,  some  using 
entity memes  and  others  perfect  syllogisms,  some  aiming  at  nothing  but 
to  gain  the  victory  and  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  their  acuteness  ; 
while  others  have  in  view  the  investigation  of  truth.” 

The  grand  object  of  many  Italian  Scholars,  during  the  Renaissance, 
was  to  attain  a pure  Ciceronian  style.  The  rejection  of  every  phrase 


not  purely  Ciceronian  led  to  very  strange  affectation  when  speaking  of 
events  of  ordinary  life,  as  well  as  to  the  more  offensive  fault  of  adopting 
heathen  phraseology  on  matters  relating  to  the  Christian  Faith.  Thus 
the  accession  of  Leo  was  announced  to  foreign  courts  as  having  taken 
place  “ through  the  favor  of  the  Immortal  Gods.”  Divine  grace  was  the 
' ‘ magnificentia  divinitatis,”  our  Lady  was  the  “ Dea  Lauretana  ” or 
“ Alma  Parens,”  etc. 

Gerard  the  Great,  founder  of  the  congregation  of  the  “ Brethren  of 
the  Common  Life,”  and  founder,  too,  of  the  University  of  Deventer, 
was  converted  in  this  way:  A11  unknown  man  approached  Gerard  one 
day  and  said:  “ Quid  hie  stas  vanis  intentus  ? Alius  homo  fieri  debes.” 
And  another  man  Gerard  became. 

In  1458,  Rodolph  Agricola,  Rector  of  Groningen,  was  called  to  the 
court  of  the  Elector  Palatine  at  Heidelberg,  where  a certain  learned 
academy  had  been  founded,  called  the  Rhenish  Society,  for  the  encour- 
agement of  Greek  and  Hebrew  literature,  the  members  of  which  “ did 
not  scorn  to  relax  their  minds  with  feasting  and  dancing,  not  forgetting 
the  ancient  German  attachment  to  the  flowing  bowl.” 

The  great  polyglot  bible  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  was  begun  in  1502  and 
finished  in  1517.  It  was  written  in  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Greek  and 
Latin.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1517,  the  last  sheet  of  the  Campli'tensian 
Polyglot,  as  it  was  (ailed,  was  printed,  and  the  young  son  of  the 
printer,  Bocario,  putting  on  his  holiday  garments,  ran  at  once  to  present 
it  to  the  Cardinal.  Four  months  later  Ximenes  closed  his  great  and 
useful  life,  being  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Some  commentators  on  Dante  affirm  that  he  knew  rothingof  the  his- 
tory or  language  of  Greece.  In  the  Purgtaorio , XXII.,  101,  Virgil, 
describing  the  state  of  the  good  heathen,  says: 

There  oft  times 

We  of  that  Mount  hold  converse,  on  whose  top 
For  aye  our  nurses  live.  We  have  the  bard 
Of  Pella  and  the  Teian;  Agatho 
Simonides,  and  many  a Grecian  else 
Ingarlanded  with  laurel.  Of  thy  train 
Antigone  is  there  and  Deiphile,  etc. 


RECENTIORA. 


A Catholic  University  is  to  be  erected  at  Fribourg,  at  a cost  of 
$500,000. 

Ann  Arbor  University  has  a student  sixty-five  years  old. 

A student  may  easily  pass  through  the  German  Universities,  at  an 
annual  expense  of  $500. 

Senor  Canella,  a Madrid  Scholar,  has  completed  a rhyming  Bible. 
There  are  260,000  verses. 

Forty  thousand  dollars  and  a million  acres  of  land  have  been  given  to 
the  State  University  of  Texas. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  publishes  seven  magazines — one  devoted 
to  Mathematics,  one  to  Chemistry,  one  to  Philology,  one  to  Biology, 
one  to  Historical  and  Political  Science,  and  three  of  local  interest. 

The  Harvard  Hasty  Pudding  Club  was  founded  in  1795. 

The  Persian  language  is  taught  at  Cornell. 

Oxford  University  has  appliances  for  printing  in  one  hundred  and 
fifty  different  languages. 

Six  hundred  out  of  the  five  thousand  students  of  the  University  of 
Berlin  are  Americans. 

A telegraph  company  known  as  the  Princeton  College  Telegraph 
Company  has  been  organized,  with  stations  in  all  the  dormitories. 

The  University  of  California  has  now  over  one  hundied  professors 
and  instructors  ; its  president  has  $8,000  a year. 

Ann  Arbor  rules  for  government  are  few  : “ 1.  No  student  shall  set  on 
fire  any  of  the  college  buildings.  2.  Under  no  circumstances  shall  any 
student  kill  a member  of  the  faculty,” 


There  are  at  present  one  hundred  and  one  medical  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  attended  annually  by  fifteen  thousand  students,  and 
graduating  almost  half  this  number. 

In  the  United  States  every  two  hundredth  man  takes  a college  course; 
in  England,  every  five  hundredth;  in  Scotland,  every  six  hundredth; 
and  in  Germany,  every  two  hundred  and  thirteenth 

A careful  statistician  reports  that  there  are  in  America  1,801  institu- 
tions devoted  to  higher  education.  Attending  those  are  163,570  male 
and  30,587  female  students.  In  1880,  154,375  of  our  227,710  school 
teachers  were  women. 

There  are  twenty  persons  whose  gifts  to  colleges  in  this  country  aggre- 
gate over  $23,000,000.  Three  of  these  rich  men,  Stephen  Girard, 
Johns  Hopkins  and  Asa  Parker  gave  over  $14,000,000. — 

Columbia  has  graduated  almost  9,000  men. 

Teenier,  the  oarsman,  will  coach  the  Cornell  crew. 

Columb  a College  is  having  a course  of  sixty  lectures. 

The  new  Kent  laboratory  at  Yale  will  cost  about  $75,000. 

The  Bishops  of  Belgium  have  founded  at  Louvain,  under  the  patron- 
age of  St.  Albert  of  the  Congo,  a seminary  for  priests  destined  to  bear 
the  glad  tidings  of  Christianity  to  the  thirty  million  souls  now  sitting  in 
the  darkness  of  heathenism  in  the  Independent  Congo.  The  mission- 
aries will  learn  there  the  Congo  dialects  and  thus  be  prepared  to  meet 
these  poor  peoples.  While  exercising  the  ministry  they  will  remain 
secular  priests  and  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Sacrecl  College  of  the 
Propaganda. 
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As  late  as  1820,  the  Common  School  Geography  and  the  Practical 
Arithmetic  were  among  the  text-books  used  at  Yale. 

Of  21  Universities  in  Italy,  17  receive  State  aid,  and  4 are  assisted  by 
the  Government.  The  greatest  number  of  students  at  any  one  college 
is  2,100  and  the  smallest  39. 

A Senior  at  Yale  has  started  a class  in  the  Hawaian  language. 

Co-education  seems  to  be  on  the  decline  at  the  University  of  Mississ- 
ippi. The  male  students  have  petitioned  the  Faculty  to  have  the  female 
students  removed. 

President  McCosh  of  Princeton,  and  Drs.  Talmage,  Storrs  and  Hodge 
will  address  with  other  speakers,  an  anti-secret  society  convention  in 
Chicago,  about  March  20. 

Signor  Rudolfo  Lanciani  has  recently  delivered  a course  of  lectures, 
on  Roman  excavation  and  discovery,  at  the  University  of  Pensylvania. 

Of  our  twenty-two  Presidents  twelve  were  college  graduates.  There 
are  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  four  college  graduates  in  the  present 
House  of  Representatives.  Princeton  has  tw'o  alumni  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  Yale  three,  Harvard  one. — Ex. 

Prof.  Weissenhofer  of  Vienna,  has  written  a new  nvracle  play — “ The 
Apparition  at  Lourdes,” — which  will  be  brought  out  on  Pentecost  Sun- 
day at  Vorderthiersee,  the  scene  of  the  Passion-Play  in  1885.  A rever- 
end friend  at  the  University  of  Innsbruck,  who  has  been  favored  w'ith 
advance  sheets,  writes  us:  “Judging  from  the  excellence  of  the  text,  as 
well  as  from  the  histrionic  talent  of  the  peasant-actors,  for  whom  it  w'as 
prepared,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  success.” — Ex. 

The  item  which  appeared  in  one  of  our  January  numbers,  concerning 
Prince  Charles  Hohenlohe  and  count  Paul  Huyn,  w'as  slightly  incorrect. 
We  learn  from  a friend  abroad  that  these  young  noblemen  are  still  pur- 
suing their  philosophical  studies  at  the  University  of  Innsbruck,  prepar- 
atory to  entering  the  theological  department  next  year.  Among  the 
students  of  noble  birth  at  present  engaged  in  the  study  of  theology  at 
the  University  are:  Joseph,  Baron  of  Grimmenstein;  Sir  Charles  de  Pfis- 
termeister,  and  counts  Ledochowski,  de  Komorowski,  Andlau,  Gnat- 
owski,  and  Swiejkowski. — Ex. 

— Father  Perry,  S.  J.,  Director  of  the  Stonyhurst  Observatory,  and 
Prefect  of  Mathematical  Studies  in  the  College,  has  recently  been  placed 
by  the  Accademia  Romana  Pontificia  de  Nuovi  Lincei  “ fra  i suoi  socii 
ordinarii.”  This  is  the  oldest  scientific  society  in  existence.  Only 
thirty  home  members  are  admitted  ; ten  foreign  members  have  just  been 
added  at  the  desire  of  his  Holiness.  The  honor  conferred  upon  P'ather 
Perry  was  communicated  to  him  by  sp;  cial  diploma.  It  had  been  unani- 
mously decided  upon  at  a special  meeting  of  the  society.  It  is  but  a 
short  time  since  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  enabled  the  distinguished 
astronomer  to  add  the  honorary  degree  of  D.Sc.  to  his  numerous 
distinctions. 

Princeton  determined,  for  the  first  time  since  the  foundation  of  the 
college,  to  suspend  all  academic  exercises. 

The  centenial  celebration  of  Columbia  takes  place  next  month. 

In  the  recent  boat  race  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  latter 
won,  owing  to  the  breaking  of  an  oar  by  one  of  the  Oxford  crew. 


A GOOD  WORD  FROM  LANCASTER. 

As  a model  college  journal  give  us  The  Fordham  Monthly. 
It  is  one  of  our  best  exchanges,  and  one  that  many  other 
papers  would  do  well  to  copy  after.  It  has  a splendid  liter- 
ary department,  with  sufficient  additional  space  to  give  as 
much,  if  not  more,  college  news  than  most  of  our  exchanges 
contain. — “ College  Student ,”  Franklin  and  At ar shall  College. 


J.  Dowd.  D.  P.  Dowd. 

JAMES  DOWD  & CO., 

U N DERTAKERS, 

James  Dowd , Sexton  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's , 

No.  169  WEST  18th  STREET, 

Near  Seventh  Avenue, 

Telephone  Call,  No.  531,  21st  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


CROFT  BROTHERS, 


THIRD  AVENUE,  COR.  118TH  ST., 


NEW  -5TO 


Columbia  Billiard  Hall, 

NINETEEN  TABLES, 

940  TO  948  BROADWAY. 

Between  22d  and  23d  Streets,  NEW  ~ST OIRIKL 

ALSO  WAREROOMS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 


To  “ The  Collegian  ” of  St.  Xavier  s College , Cincinnati,  and 
to  “ The  Student  ” of  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, New  Orleans, 

Greeting  : 

Know  now,  Collegian  and  Student,  that  your  appearance 
in  the  field  gives  us  great  joy.  You  come  with  soft  winds 
and  pleasant  rain  and  all  the  budding  promise  of  the  Spring. 
You  come  from  distant  parts,  from  the  Queen  and  Crescent 
cities.  You,  Collegian,  are  the  more  vigorous  of  the  two. 
You  have  not  known  swaddling  clothes  nor  the  helplessness 
of  extreme  infancy.  We  leave  you,  therefore,  to  the  hope- 
ful vigor  of  your  youth.  But  you,  Student,  are  more  tender. 
Listen  to  the  words  of  one  who  would  strengthen  you. 
Before  all  things,  keep  you  superior  labial  rigid,  and  all  will 
go  well.  Fraternally, 

Eds.  Fordham  Monthly. 


JOHN  D.  O’CONNOR. 


PECK  & SNYDER, 


124,  126  X 128  NASSAU  NT..  N.  Y. 


infill 


Will  Mail  their  1837  Catalogue,  Containing  564  Large  Pages, 


Over  5,500  illustrations  of  Baseball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Football,  Cricket, 
Fishing,  Gymnasium,  Rowing,  Polo,  Bicycles  and  Sporting  Goods, 
and  games  of  every  description  for  out  and  indoor  use. 

Covers  printed  in  15  colors. 

SENT  13XT  POSTAGE  X^-XXO,  CX  CEXT'X'S. 
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SMOKE  THE  BEST 

Pure  Tobacco!  Pure  Paper  ! 

SWEET  CAPORAL,  CAPORAL, 

FULL  DRESS  STRAIGHT  CUT,  CAPORAL 
ST.  JAMES  Y%. 

KINNEY  BROS’  STRAIGHT  CUT. 

Kinney  Tobacco  Company, 

Successors  to  KINNEY  BROS., 

NEW  YORK. 

Every  genuine  Cigarette  bears  a fac-simile  of  Kinney  Bros.’ 
signature. 

McNAB  A HARLAN  MFG.  CO, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BRASS  AND  IRON  FITTINGS, 

For  Steam,  Water  and  Gas, 

Piumbers’  Materials,  and  Seamless  Brass  Tubes, 

56  John  St.,  New  York. 

LOUIS  HUBNER, 
TUNER  of  PIANOS  and  ORGANS, 

(TUNER  AT  THE  COLLEGE,) 

No.  225  EAST  117th  STREET, 

JOSEPH  V.  McHUGH  & ('()., 

Upholsterers  and  Decorators, 

Invite  special  orders  requiring  correct  taste  and 
exact  workmanship, 

3 West  42d  Street,  first  house  from  51h  Avenue. 

WHITTEN’S 

Fordham  and  New  York  City  Express. 

None  but  competent  hands  employed. 

EDWARD  F.  HARTLEY, 

Shirt  Maker,  Men’s  Furnisher,  Hatter, 

TSTo.  2336  TLird.  Avren-ae, 

Between  126th  and  127th  Streets,  USTIE'W  "5T OIRIEC- 

TRUNKS  AND  BAGS.  TROY  LAUNDRY. 

JAMES 

Contractor  and  Builder. 

Office,  704  EAS  1 134th  STREET, 

Residence,  700  E.  134th  St. 

Beal  Blstate  and  Instiranoe 

"fulton  wire  works. 

wooley  & co., 

63  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y.,  Retween  Gold  and  C1UT  Streets, 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Wire  Work,  Brass,  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth  of  every 
description.  Wire  Window  Screens.  Nursery  Fenders  and  Fire  Guards, 
Sieves,  Riddles,  Coal  and  Sand  Screens. 


HORSLEY  BARKER’S 


Near  the  Depot,  BOBEBOBBEAM,  TST.  . 


OTIS  Sz  GOESLINE, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STEAM  PRESSED  SILT  GRAZED 

VITRIFIED  DRAIN  AND  SEWER  PIPE, 

New  York  Office  and  Yard,  East  133th  Street, 

Telephone  Call  70,  Harlem.  MOTT  HAVEN,  NEW  YORK. 


HENRY  M.  COFFIN, 

©hemisT  * anb  * 

684  KING  SB  RIDGE  BO  AD, 

FORDHAM,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

O’Shaughnessy  & Simpson, 

SlivlT-E  HI  Mmii  l&OOFHXE8» 

409  WEST  13th  STREET, 

Between  9th- and  1 Oth  Avenues,  TSTIE'W VnH.Tr 

Cornices,  Gutters,  Leaders,  and  Windows,  made  and  put  up. 
Jobbing  promptly  attended  to. 


WH.  BOHERTY;, 

FURNISHING  - UNDERTAKER, 

486  ’Willis  Avenue,  cor.  147th  St.,  New  York. 

Llearses  and  Coaches  to  let  at  all  hours. 


HOUSES  TO  LET.  KENTS  COLLECTED. 

WM.  IHL  COFFIN, 

Heaii  Estate  aa4  Issasaaea 

Money  to  Loan  ou  Bond  and  Mortgage.  24th  Ward  Property  a Specialty. 

FORDHAM,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

ORDERS  RECEIVED  FOR  COAL  AND  WOOD. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  TASTE 

TEA  IN  PERFECTION 

TIRY  OTTjR 

41  TEiL. 

It  is  a blend  or  mixture  of  several  TEAS,  each  one  in  such  proportion 
as  not  to  destroy  the  flavor  of  either,  the  blend  making  one  of 

THE  FINEST  FLAVORED  AS  WELL  AS  THE  RICHEST  TEAS 

ever  offered  in  this  city.  While  making  our  4 I Teas  a specialty,  we 
invite  your  attention  to  our  stock  of  First-class  Family  Groceries,  which 
we  claim  to  be  second  to  none  in  this  city.  We  make  a specialty  of 
Pure  Wax  and  Best  Quality  Stearic  Wax  Candles  of  all  sizes  for  Church 
use,  also  a Pure  Vegetable  Oil,  specially  prepared  for  Altar  use.  Ordeis 
carefully  packed  and  promptly  attended  to.  Send  for  a Price  List. 

CALLANAN  & KEMP,  No.  41  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


BRUEN  BROS.  & RITCHEY, 
oleeale  I XDr-u.g'g'Ists^R 

Importers  of  Drugs  and  Druggists’  Sundries. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS, 

No.  214  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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DEITTXiXNE  POP.  TXX3  TEETH. 

— .4*— An  Antiseptic  and  Detergent  Dentifrice.  — — 

Removes  discolorations,  prevents  accumulations  of  tartar , hardens  the  gums,  contains 
no  injurious  ingredients.  Prepared  by 

Dr.  W.  E.  ANDREWS,  Dentist, 

OFFICE  & LA  BOR  A TORY , TREMONT ',  N.  Y.  C. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


JAMES  OLWELL  & CO., 


"W:b.olesa,le  Orocers,  p— 

181  West  Street,  JV I Y. 


REGULAR  WEEKLY  RETURNS. 

ELOEE  ZD  Sz  H A.LET  , 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

FISH  DEALERS, 

No  9 FULTON  MARKET, 

C.  H.  ELDRED,  N EW  YORK 

IRVIN  HALEY.  iNiLW  X O K IS. . 


HENRY  HUSS.  JOHN  L.  HUSS. 

HUSS  BROS., 

->*  R E S T A "O’  M,  A N T\,  *<- 

_^CGl^AND  CENTRAL  DBPOnT..V 

Entrance  from  Waiting  Room  N.  Y.  N.  H.  & H.  R.  R. 

42H  Street  and  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 

T.  G.  F.  STUMPFEL, 

(Acknowledged  Champion) 

X3I  -A-  Z CU  T T S3  IES  , 

COE.  42d  ST.  Sc  VANDERBILT  AVE., 

Under  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  ZESTIE’VsT"  YQRTT 

N.  B. — ASSISTED  BY  FIRST-CLASS  ARTISTS  ONLY. 

M.  TRAVIS.  J.  J.  POWER. 

M.  TRAVIS  & CO.it-, 

Commission  Merchants  & Dealers, 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  and  bananas. 

Terms  Cash.  92  BARCLAY  ST.,N.Y. 


TOH1T  WOODS, 

Dealer  in  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

89  & 90  Washington  Market, 

Fulton  Street  Side,  N £W  YORK. 

G.  HERBERMANN, 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANT, 


314  Washington  St., 

Bet.  Duane  & Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORK 

PF  Yl.  KFA  FP, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

CIGARS,  TOBACCO, 

Snuff,  Pipes  and  Smokers’  Articles, 

188G  Railroad  Avenue,  Tvemont,  N.  Y. 

TOI-I1T 

* Carper) I cr  • crrjd  • |3 u.i Id cr 

155  & 157  E.  44TH  STREET, 

Bet.  Lexington  and  3d  Avenues,  NEW  YORK. 


R.  M.  WALTERS’  NARVESEN  PIANO. 

University  Place,  corner  12th  Street,  New  York. 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M.  Walters  of  University  Place,  cor. 
12th  Street,  is  meeting  with  great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla,  leader  for  many  years  of  the  7th  Regiment  Band  used 
one  of  these  instruments  in  his  house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those 
wishing  to  make  a suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing  better  could  be  offered 
than  one  of  these  handsome  Cabinet  Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a 
large  assortment  of  New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs 

Always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special  credit. 

-*HJrsuline  * .Academy,' 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 

Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 

Washing  and  bedding $142  50 

Music...  30  00 

F.  BECHSTEIN  & SON, 

CURERS  AND  PACKERS  OF 

FI1TE  PDOVISIODTS, 

152  & 153  WEST  ST., 

Near  Barclay  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

TELEPHONE,  434  JOHN'. 


J.  D.  GILMOR  & CO., 


I S .ay.  ®j  14 


203  GREENWICH  STREET, 


NEW  YORK. 


PHILIP  DUFFY’S 


Fordham  hr  Hotels 


-s—  ItTIE^IES.  TUtE  DEPOT- 


Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all  hours.  Livery 
Stable  attached. 

FcUUaM-  HARRINGTON  & 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

7 TO,  772,  774  FIRST  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


S.  STINER  & CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Ousters  and.  Clams, 


PICKLED  OK  PLAIN, 

Nos  859  Sc  850  Washington  Fish  Market, 


NEW  YORK. 


• The  following  books  may  be  had  at  the  College  : 

ompendium  Logicae  et  Metaphysicae. 


c 


lementa  Philosophiae  Moralis. 
vidences  of  Religion, 


precepts  of  Literature, 
ollege  Prayer  Book. 


By  Rev.  L.  Jouin,  S.  J. 


By  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.  J. 


c 


Apply  to  TREASURER, 

St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 


Annual. 


St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  n.  Y. 


June,  1887. 


ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE. 


In  the  year  1639,  all  the  lands  lying  between  the  Bronx 
and  the  Hudson,  extending  as  far  up  as  Yonkers,  were  sold 
by  three  Indian  chiefs  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company. 
A few  years  later  an  enterprising  young  Dutchman,  Van  Der 
Donck  by  name,  purchased  that  portion  now  known  as  Ford- 
ham.  From  Van  Der  Donck  the  Fordham  lands  passed, 
first,  to  Elias  Doughty  and  then  to  John  Archer,  who  ob- 
tained of  Francis  Lovelace,  the  Governor,  letters  patent 
granting  him  the  Manor,  then  first  called  Fordham.  Years 
wore  on,  and  in  1676  Archer,  becoming  embarrassed  by  debt, 
sold  the  Fordham  property  to  Mynheer  Steenwyck.  Steen- 
wyck  in  due  time  followed  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  the  estate 
fell  to  the  possession  of  Hon.  John  Watts,  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  whose  family  seat  near  that  city  was  called  Rose 
Hill.  From  this  time  forth  the  property  was  known  as  the 
Rose  Hill  estate.  The  names  of  successive  owners  after  the 
Revolution  are  Robert  Barclay,  Warren  Delaney,  Captain 
Packard  and  Andrew  Carrigan.  In  1839  Mr.  Carrigan  sold 
the  old  Manor,  together  with  120  acres  adjoining,  to  Arch- 
bishop Hughes.  The  college  was  opened  June  24,  1841. 
In  April,  1846,  it  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  and 
then  transferred  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  In  a Pastoral  of 
1847,  Archbishop  Hughes  says:  “It  was,  in  part,  by  ex- 

penditures like  these,  that  in  five  short  years  St.  John’s 
College  rose  from  the  condition  of  an  unfinished  house  in  a 
field  to  the  cluster  of  buildings  of  which  it  is  now  composed; 
and  from  an  obscure  Catholic  school,  beginning  with  six 

students,  to  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a University 

We  deem  it  an  evidence  of  Almighty  God’s  approval  that  a 
numerous,  learned  and  pious  community  of  the  illustrious 
Society  of  Jesus — a society  especially  instituted  for  the  im- 
parting of  a high  order  of  Christian  education  to  youth — 
should  have  been  found  willing  to  take  charge  of  it 
permanently.” 

The  names  of  the  Presidents  from  the  beginning  up  to  the 
present  time  are:  Cardinal  McCloskey,  Archbishop  Bayley, 
Fr.  Cassidy,  Fr.  Thebaud,  Fr.  Larkin,  Fr.  Tellier,  Fr.  Dou- 
cet,  Fr.  Tissot,  Fr.  Moylan,  Fr.  Shea,  Fr.  Gockeln,  Fr. 
Dealv,  Fr.  Campbell. 

On  alighting  at  the  little  station,  the  first  object  that  meets 
your  eye  is  the  lodge  or  gate  house  at  the  extreme  end  of 


the  a/enue  leading  to  the  college;  closer  inspection  discloses 
parts  of  the  granite  buildings,  seen  through  the  elm  trees. 
To  the  left  and  beyond  the  wide  lawn  is  the  church  and  St. 
John’s  Hall;  somewhat  nearer  the  main  college  building  and 
hidden  among  the  elms  stands  the  infirmary,  of  revolutionary 
fame.  The  gate  house  was  built  by  Fr.  Thebaud  in  '62. 
He,  too,  planted  the  elms  that  line  the  avenue  up  to  the  very 
door  of  the  main  entrance.  We  have  been  told  by  a very 
ancient  member  of  the  faculty  that  the  lodge  was  built  as  an 
experiment  on  the  granite  from  the  quarry  recently  opened 
on  the  college  property.  The  granite  was  found  to  contain 
very  durable  qualities;  thereupon  the  large  First  Division 
building  was  begun;  and  years  afterwards  another  building 
to  the  left — but  more  of  these  in  their  proper  places. 

The  old  Rose  Hill  Mansion  in  which  John  Watts  lived 
for  many  a year  has  remained  unchanged  from  the  begin- 
ning; but  the  trees  planted  when  Watts  was  low  in  his  grave 
have  grown  to  such  proportions  that  they  fairly  shadow  and 
tower  above  the  old  structure.  Many  of  the  older  students 
will  remember  the  huge  willow  stump  which  stood  directly 
opposite  the  main  entrance,  overgrown  with  tangled  ivy. 
The  shoot  of  this  mighty  tree  was  possibly  brought  from 
Holland  by  Mynheer  Steenwyck  or  Van  Der  Donck,  the 
“ Yung  Herr,”  as  he  was,  called.  We  do  not  give  this  out  as 
an  historical  fact;  we  simply  notice  that  there  is  no  intrinsic 
impossibility  in  the  coincidence.  The  wings  that  were  after- 
wards added  to  the  mansion  contain  the  waiting  room, 
students’  chapel,  dining  room,  etc.,  etc. 

Standing  and  pausing  for  a moment  on  the  spot  where  the 
willow  once  stood,  we  turn  and  follow  the  avenue  down  past 
the  Infirmary.  If  the  4th  of  J uly  is  close  at  hand  to  quicken 
our  patriotism,  we  must  stop  here  for  a short  space  and  ex- 
amine the  trunk  of  the  elm  tree  to  which  Washington  was 
wont  to  tie  his  horse  before  entering  the  Infirmary,  his  head- 
quarters at  that  time.  That  Washington  really  tied  his 
horse  to  this  venerable  trunk  we  prove  thus:  Washington, 
on  dismounting,  must  have  tied  his  horse  to  hitch  post  or  tree 
or  some  such  object;  now,  there  is  proof  that  the  only  tree 
or  post  standing  within  reach  of  the  Infirmary  was  the  vener- 
able elm,  whose  trunk  stands  to  this  day,  crested  and 
crowned  with  ivy.  It  might  be  interesting  to  state  that 
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during  the  Revolution  the  Infirmary  was  occupied  by  Robert 
Watts,  who  had  married  Lady  Mary  Alexander,  a daughter 
of  Lord  Stirling.  On  one  occasion,  during  war,  Lord  Stir- 
ling sought  to  penetrate  the  British  lines  in  order  to  visit 
his  daughter;  he  was  driven  back,  however. 

Turning  the  corner  of  the  Infirmary,  we  come  in  full  view 
of  St.  John’s  Hall  and  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy. 
The  Hall  was  for  many  years  the  Seminary  of  the  Diocese. 
It  is  now  occupied  by  the  younger  boys.  The  interior  is 
beautifully  furnished.  To  the  right  of  the  Hall  is  the 
Church,  worthy  in  all  respects  of  the  old  Seminary,  and  of 
the  magnificence  which  Archbishop  Hughes  everywhere 
displayed  in  regard  to  the  Church  and  its  ceremonies.  Back 
of  the  Hall  there  is  a partially  leveled  mound,  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  served  as  a burial  place  for  the  patriots  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  White  Plains.  Now  and  then  a skull  or 
bone  is  unearthed  by  the  curious  youth,  thus  recalling  the 
battle  of  Blenheim  and  old  Caspar  with  his  grandchild, 
Peterkin.  To  the  front  of  the  Church  stand  the  old  telm 
trees,  a venerable  group,  under  the  shadows  of  which  many 
generations  o f graduates 
have  harangued  an  attentive 
audience  on  Commencement 
Day. 

Leaving  the  Hall  from  the 
rear  and  entering  the  garden; 
we  pass  the  summer  house  and 
the  vineyard  and  the  “apple 
and  pear  trees  fruited  deep,” 
which  delight  the  eye,  and 
more  than  the  eye,  in  the  early 
autumn.  The  white  walks 
and  the  tall  box-wood  border 
are  familiar  to  all  those  who 
have  paid  even  a passing  visit 
to  St.  John’s.  Passing  the  In- 
firmary again  we  come  to  the 
Candy  Shop:  then  wheeling 
about  at  right  angles,  taking 
a cursory  glance  at  Second 
Division  on  our  way,  we  are,  in  a few  moments,  in  full  view 
of  the  large  and  spacious  First  Division  building.  Taking 
our  stand  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  ball  field  and  looking 
across  the  garden,  we  can  see  the  Church  and  Hall,  with  the 
apple  trees,  grape  arbors  and  summer  house  between;  and 
farther  on,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  Fordham  heights 
loom  up  in  the  distance,  beyond  which  is  the  lordly  Hudson 
River  and  the  pleasant  towns  that  line  its  banks. 

Directly  in  front  of  First  Division  building  is  the  Campus, 
on  which  the  Cadets  have  their  regular  drill,  and  from  which 
the  fame  of  the  Rose  Hills  has  gone  forth  to  distant  parts. 
From  the  Campus  the  new  Science  building  can  be  seen  here 
and  there  through  the  trees.  The  new  building  contains, 
besides  the  whole  scientific  department,  class  room  for  the 
four  higher  classes.  The  First  Division  building  was  fin- 
ished during  the  presidency  of  Fr.  Moylan  in  1 869 ; the  new 
building  was  opened  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
We  had  intended  saying  something  interesting  about  the 
Cadets,  their  skirmishes,  dress  parades,  etc.,  but  all  this  will 
be  treated  in  another  place.  Before  leaving  the  Campus,  it 


would  be  well  to  mention  in  praise  and  gratitude  the  names 
of  those  who  claim  the  high  honor  of  having  cleared  and 
levelled  the  field.  The  great  work  was  accomplished  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  Fr.  Hanrahan  and  Fr. 
Jones — and,  wonderful  to  say,  within  the  short  space  of  one 
short  vacation 

Walking  in  from  the  Campus  and  turning  towards  the 
main  building,  we  come  upon  the  court  with  the  statue  in 
the  centre.  The  court  is,  perhaps,  of  all  spots,  the  most 
historic  and  longest  known  to  the  students  of  St.  John’s. 
Through  this  they  pass  and  repass  many  times  during  the 
day  to  the  Chapel,  to  the  Refectory,  to  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer.  The  ground  was  hallowed  before,  and 
now  another  and  a special  benediction  has  fallen  upon  it — 
the  statue  of  Our  Lady  stands  in  the  centre,  a pledge  and 
token  to  all  those  who  have  happy  recollections  of  St.  John’s, 
a token  of  filial  piety  and  a pledge  that  this  piety  will  bear 
fruit  of  blessings  both  here  and  hereafter.  To  the  right  of 
the  court  is  the  old  tower,  on  the  topmost  story  of  which  is 

the  laboratory,  and  under  the 
laboratory  a holy  place,  for 
it  is  our  Sanctum. 

Visitors  at  the  college  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  think  of  taking 
a stroll  to  the  Bronx.  A 
pleasant  walk  of  five  or 
ten  minutes  will  bring 
us  thither,  and  the  river 
once  reached  our  little 
exertion  will  be  repaid  an 
hundred  fold.  The  Bronx 
is  a gentle  stream,  “darkened 
by  shadows  of  earth  but  re- 
flecting an  image  of  heaven.” 
Near  the  Bronx  is  the  Philoso- 
pher’s Tree,  cut  and  carved 
with  names  and  dates.  It  is 
a very  old  tree,  but  sturdy 
withal,  and  it  will  live  to  receive  new  names,  when  those 
who  bore  the  old  ones  shall  have  long  since  passed  away. 
There  is  a revolutionary  fable  connected  with  the  Bronx, 
which,  though  its  age  be  doubtful,  will,  nevertheless,  bear 
repeating.  During  the  Revolution,  an  order  came  from 
England  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  directing  him  to  send  his 
whole  fleet  up  the  Bronx  as  far  as  Fordham  Manor.  Here 
the  story  stops;  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  fleet  never 
reached  Fordham  Manor  by  way  of  water. 

Before  leaving  the  grounds  let  us  glance  at  the  statue 
again.  The  old  elms  tower  and  cluster  above  the  cupola. 
The  sun  is  sinking  towards  the  Hudson.  The  court  and  the 
statue  are  already  in  shadow.  The  head  seems  to  fall  lower 
and  the  hands  to  extend  farther.  The  Angelus  bell  is 
ringing. 

“ Ave  Maria!  blessed  be  the  hour, 

The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot  where  I so  oft 
Have  felt  that  moment  in  its  fullest  power 
Sink  o'er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  soft. 

While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower, 

On  the  far-dying  day  hymn  stole  aloft, 

And  not  a breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air, 

And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seemed  stirred  with  prayer." 
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®hc  Autumn  paf. 


Fall  is  here,  russet  year,  reigning  all  around  ; 

Fruits  and  nuts  are  ev’rywhere  rolling  on  the  ground  ; 

Waving  corn  within  the  fields,  wheat  in  many  a sheaf, 
And  under  all  and  over  all  the  rustling  Autumn  leaf. 

On  the  trees,  in  the  breeze,  all  along  the  fence, 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  hope  of  joy  intense, 

For  the  charms  of  liberty  exceed  beyond  belief 

The  wildest  expectations  of  the  russet  Autumn  leaf. 

Down  the  lane,  back  again,  whirling  round  about. 

Playing  by  the  hedges  and  running  in  and  out ; 

Stealing  underneath  the  porch,  very  like  a thief, 

Are  the  sprightly  antics  of  the  merry  Autumn  leaf. 

In  the  sun,  see  it  run,  tanning  its  fair  skin, 

Racing  with  a cloud  of  dust,  confident  to  win  ; 

Underneath  the  passing  wheels  soon  it  comes  to  grief. 

But  then  it  scampers  off  again,  the  clever  Autumn  leaf ! 


DISTANT  VIEW  OF  STATUE. 


In  the  shade,  thro’  the  glade,  loitering  on  the  way, 

Exultingly  it  looks  about  as  if  it  fain  would  say  : 

“ Since  I have  my  liberty,  surely  I’m  the  chief 
Of  ev’ry  woodland  tree  and  ev’ry  other  Autumn  leaf!" 

Further  on,  has  it  gone,  running  down  the  dale, 

Flurried  by  a gust  of  wind,  carried  by  a gale  ; 

Greeting  all  its  kindred  in  a passing  whisper,  brief, 

As  it  revels  in  its  freedom  does  the  winsome  autumn  leaf. 

Down  the  hill,  to  the  rill,  laughing  on  its  way, 

Whose  happy  song  the  leaf  had  heard  thro’  the  livelong  day, 

Now  it  hastes  to  join  it  free  from  ev’ry  care  and  grief, 

Is  there  anything  so  merry  as  the  cunning  Autumn  leaf? 

O’er  the  bank,  moss’d  and  dank,  lightly  does  it  bound, 

In  the  stream,  like  a dream,  whirling  'round  and  ’round, 

Out  to  sea,  merrily,  toward  the  frozen  reef, 

There  to  rest,  ever  blessed,  goes  the  Autumn  leaf. 

Chas.  E.  Simpson,  ’88. 
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THE  ROSE  HILL  BASE  BALL  CLUB. 


The  Rose  Hill  Base  Ball  Club  was  organized  Sept.  13th,  1859.  The 
names  and  positions  of  the  pioneer  members  will  be  interesting  to  us, 
“ the  latest  seed  of  time,”  as  well  as  to  the  members  themselves,  if  any 
there  are  still  living. 

N.  Sasnory,  c.;  J.  Sullivan,  lb.,  J.  Dougherty,  ss. ; O.  McKeon,  rf.; 
N.  Connell,  3b.;  W.  Sheridan,  2b.;  B.  Galligan,  cf. ; H.  Murphy,  If.; 
J.  Gaynor,  p. 

The  old  score  book  in  which  the  principle  games  are  found  is  an 
interesting  relic.  It  was  presented  to  the  Rose  Hills  in  ’63,  by  the 
Actives  of  New  York  City.  The  inscription  on  the  1st  page  reads  thus  : 
“Compliments  of  the  members  of  the  Active  Base  Ball  Club  of  New 
York,  to  the  members  of  the  Rose  Hill  Base  Ball  Club,  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, June  11th,  1863.” 

Time  has  laid  its  seal  on  the  old  book,  purloining  here  and  there  a 
very  important  leaf.  The  records  of  the  games  played  in  ’59  are  all  lost. 

’60.  In  this  year  the  Live  Oaks  of  2d  Division  began  a series  of 
games  with  the  2d  nine  Rose  Hills.  The  first  game  occurred  Thursday. 
Sept.  27th,  and  resulted  in  a victory  for  the  2d  nine  Rose  Hills,  by  a 
score  of  42  to  20. 


2d  Nine  Rose  Hills. 
McEvoy,  c. 
Sharp,  p, 

S.  Murphy,  2b. 
Hargous,  cf. 
Joyce,  ss. 
Brownson,  lb. 

E.  Murphy,  rf. 
Cosgrove,  If. 
Cheseboro,  3b. 

The  Live  -Oaks  were  beaten 
12  to  21. 


Live  Oaks. 

Sheridan,  cf. 

Keenan,  2b. 

James,  lb. 

Smith,  ss. 
dwell,  c. 

Willis,  p. 

O’Reilley,  If. 

Lynch,  31). 

D’Aguiar,  rf. 

on  Oct.  29th,  by  the  score  of 


’61.  In  this  year  the  Live  Oaks  and  2d  nine  Rose  Hills  again  crossed 
bats,  but  with  very  different  results.  The  Live  Oaks  were  victorious  in 
every  game.  The  closest  and  apparently  most  interesting  game  was 
that  of  May  5th,  in  which  the  score  stood  38  to  36  in  favor  of  the  2d 
Division  nine. 


Live  Oaks. 

James,  c. 

Willis,  p. 

Valdez,  lb. 

O’Reilley,  2b. 

Lynch,  3b. 

McElrany,  ss. 

Keenan,  If. 

McManus,  rf. 

O’Byrne,  cf. 

The  other  games  were  : 

Oct.  15th — Live  Oaks,  35,  2d  Nine  Rose  Hills, 

Oct.  18th — Live  Oaks,  22,  2d  Nine  Rose  Hills, 

’61.  The  scores  of  the  Rose  Hills  for  ’60  are  all  lost, 
met  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  College  nine  and  won  by  the  close  score  of 
16  to  15.  In  this  same  year  the  Rose  Hills  were  badly  beaten  by  the 
Actives.  The  score  was  40  to  26  in  favor  of  the  latter.  In  the  next 


2d  Nine  Rose  Hills. 
McEvoy,  3b. 
Carberry,  p. 

W.  Doherty,  c. 
Larne,  lb. 

E.  Van  Dyke,  ss. 
Vallego,  2b. 
Hargous,  cf. 

E.  Smith,  If. 
Neville,  rf. 


17. 

22 


In  ’61  they 


year,  however,  they  wiped  away  the  memory  of  defeat  by  a glorious 
victory. 

’62.  In  this  year  the  Live  Oaks,  remembering  their  grand  victories 
of  the  previous  year,  took  unto  themselves  the  name  of  Invincibles.  The 
name  has  descended  with  high  honor  and  proud  traditions  through 
twenty-five  years. 

In  ’62,  the  Invincibles  met  the  Rose  Hills  (2d  nine),  and  defeated 
them  by  a score  of  22  to  6 Wm.  O’Byrne  and  F.  Purroy  were  the 
heroes  of  the  pioneer  Invincibles. 

'62.  On  Thursday,  June  2d,  the  Rose  Hills  and  Actives  met  again. 
The  score  at  the  end  of  the  game  stood  35  to  8 in  favor  of  the  former. 
Rose  Hills.  Actives. 


Murphy,  ss. 
Lynch,  2b. 

J.  Doherty,  p. 
Ohvell,  cf. 
Gaynor,  c. 
Driscoll,  3b. 
Smith,  rf. 

W.  Doherty,  If. 
O’Donnell,  lb. 


Osgood,  3b. 
Spense,  If. 

Van  Nest,  p. 
Sutherland,  rf. 
Lewis,  c. 
Johnson,  ss. 
Rogers,  2b. 
Cooper,  cf. 
Simonson,  lb. 


Umpire,  Isaac  Walton,  of  New  Yorks. 
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On  October  SOtli  the  Rose  Hills  met  the  Mystics  and  defeated  them 
by  the  score  of  33  to  9.  In  this  game  J.  Lynch  made  a home  run. 


’63.  On  October  22d  of  this  year  the  Alerts,  of  Seton  Hall,  came 
over  and  gained  a victory  from  the  Rose  Hills  by  a score  of  20  to  16. 
On  November  6th  the  return  game  was  played  at  Seton  Hall.  The 
score  stood  : Rose  Hills,  32;  Seton  Hall,  15. 


Rose  Hills. 

Murphy,  If. 

O'Donnell,  lb. 

Oiwell,  3b.  (made  home  run.) 
Doherty,  p. 

Kenny,  cf. 

McGarry,  ss. 

Lynch,  2b. 

Smith,  rf. 

O’ Byrne,  c. 


Alerts, 
Reilly,  ss. 
Kernan,  p. 
Williamson,  cf. 
Connelly,  3b. 
Farrall,  c. 
Wash,  rf. 

Quin,  If. 
Carton,  2b. 
Ryan,  lb. 


’64.  There  were  few  outside  games  in  '64  Still,  base  ball  must 
have  flourished,  for  the  games  between  1st  and  2d  nines  were  very  fre- 
quent and  very  close.  The  members  of  the  nine  this  year  were  : 

O’Donnell,  lb.;  Mr.  Jones,  p. ; O’Byrne,  c. ; Schacte,  3b.;  Renaud, 
If.;  Kenny,  cf. ; Brady,  rf. ; Colliere,  2b.;  Bettinger,  ss. 


October  27th.  Actives,  32;  Rose  Hills,  10.  In  this  game  F.  Kenny 
and  Wm.  O'Byrne  made  home  runs. 


May  19th.  Rose  Hills,  26;  Alerts,  of  Seton  Hall,  14.  In  this  game 
F.  Smith  scored  five  times  and  made  a home  run;  fas.  Doherty  made 
two  home  runs. 


'64.  On  Sunday,  October  23d,  a very  interesting  game  took  place 
between  the  3d  nine  Rose  Hills  and  the  faculty.  Judging  from  the 
score,  intense  excitement  must  have  prevailed.  3d  nine  Rose  Hills, 
19;  Fuculty,  15. 

Faculty.  3d  nine  Rose  Hills. 


Mr.  Cost  in,  ss. 

Mr.  O’Reilly,  If.  (made  2 runs.) 
Mr.  Jones,  c. 

Mr.  Flyn,  3b.  (made  3 runs.) 
Mr.  Hebert,  cf. 

Fr.  Ilanrahan,  lb.  (no  error.) 
Fr.  Tissot,  rf. 

Mr.  McQuaide,  2b. 

Mr.  Treanor,  p. 


Moran,  ss. 
Ryan,  p. 
Hatton,  cf. 
Byrne,  c. 

Me  Elroy.  2b, 
Kelley,  3b. 
Roberts,  lb. 
Dainty,  If. 
Rua,  rf. 


'65.  On  October  26th  the  Rose  Hills  defeated  the  Enterprise  nine 
by  a score  of  40  to  17.  Brady,  of  the  Rose  Hills,  made  a home  run. 
On  January  19th  the  Rose  Hills  played  a picked  nine  on  the  ice.  Rose 
Hills,  15;  Picked  Nine,  6.  The  score  book  says  in  regard  to  the 
game:  “ This  game  was  played  on  the  ice,  being  the  first  one  ever 
played  here  in  the  above  manner.”  On  March  17th  the  Rose  Hills  and 
Invincibles  met.  Score:  Rose  Hills,  24;  Invincibles,  5.  The  score 
book  has  this  note:  “ By  the  superior  pitching  of  Mr.  Hurst  the  Invin- 
cibles received  four  skunks  in  succession.”  In  this  year  the  Tyros  are 
mentioned  for  the  first  time.  They  played  the  Irvings  August  9th. 
Score:  Tyros,  22;  Irvings,  18. 


Tyros. 
Brady,  p. 
Devlin,  lb. 
Cordova,  3b. 
H.  Punoy,  c. 
Reddin,  rf. 
Jones,  cf. 
Hargous,  If. 
Rua,  2b. 
Purroy,  ss. 


Irvings. 
Beals,  c. 
Beggs,  ss 
Durand,  p. 
Beggs,  2b. 
Devoe,  3b. 
Meding,  rf. 
Bennett,  cf. 
Danfield,  If. 
Meding,  lb. 


’65.  The  Invincibles  appear  very  prominent  this  year.  On  October 
29th  they  played  the  Rose  Hills  an  even  game.  Score:  17  to  17. 

’66.  The  Faculty  nine  must  have  been  very  strong  this  year.  They 
defeated  the  2d  nine  Rose  Hills  several  times,  notably  on  May  1st. 
Score,  Faculty,  39,  2d  nine  Rose  Hills,  12.  There  is  no  record  of  a 
fame  played  with  an  outside  club. 

’67.  No  games  were  played  with  outside  nines  during  this  year. 

’68.  On  June  18th,  the  Rose  Hills  met  their  old  rivals,  the  Actives. 
Score,  Rose  Hills,  36.  Actives,  34. 

Rose  Hills.  Actives. 


Bellan,  c. 

Eastin,  p.,  made  home  run. 
Fournet,  lb. 

Madden,  2b. 

Trempe,  ss. 

Prendergast,  cf. 

Mason,  3b. 

Christadoro,  If. 

Escudero,  rf. 


I-L  Kelley,  lb. 
Vanderwerken,  If. 
Ebbetts,  cf. 

W.  Keeley.  c. 
Haines,  ss. 
Clarke,  3b. 
Rogers,  rf. 

T.  Kelley,  2b. 
Walker,  p. 


Umpire,  George  Wright. 
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On  June  4th  of  this  year  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  nine  came  up.  The 
score  was  71  to  3 in  favor  of  the  Rose  Hills. 


69.  On  April  20th,  occurred  a gime  which  will  live  long  in  the 
memory  of  the  victors,  as  it  obtained  for  them  a late  sleep.  Score,  2d 
nine  Rose  Hills,  23;  Invincibles,  19. 


2d  Nine  Rose  Hills. 

Mason,  lb. 

S wayne,  p. 

Treacy,  ss, 

Lee,  2b. 

Coghlan,  c. 

Dooley,  If. 

Marrin,  cf. 

Van  Zandt,  3b. 
Broslan,  rf. 

The  old  score  book  savs  : “ T 

lege,  which  took  up  12  innings.” 
test  were  Messrs.  Christadoro  anc 


Invincibles. 

Gleavy,  c. 

Beighe,  2b. 

Isherwood,  rf. 

Garvey,  3b. 

McManus,  lb. 

Murray,  ss. 

Purroy,  p. 

Devlin,  If. 

McDermott,  cf. 

his  is  the  only  game  in  St.  John’s  Col- 
The  umpires  in  this  memorable  con- 
Villavicencio. 


'70.  The  Rose  Hills  of  this  year  seem  to  have  been  above  the  ordin- 
ary There  are  many  outside  games  recorded.  The  best  game  was  that 
with  the  Vales.  Score,  Rose  Hills,  19.  Yales,  13. 


Rose  Hills. 

Trempe,  ss 
Gleavy,  3b. 
VilL,  c. 

Hays,  If. 

Burns,  p. 
McDermott,  2b. 
Dooley,  rf. 
McManus,  lb. 
Swayne,  cf. 


Yales. 

Buck,  cf. 
Chapman,  3b. 
Richards,  lb. 
Bently,  c. 
Pavson,  2b. 
McCutchens,  ss. 
Day,  rf. 
Thomas,  p. 
Dening,  If. 


Other  games  : — May  10th — Unions,  16  ; Rose  Hills,  10. 

Mutuals,  21  ; Rose  Hills,  5. 
Mutuals,  27  ; Rose  Hills,  18. 
Rose  Hills.  29  ; Alphas,  13. 
Ilarvards,  17  : Rose  Hills,  2. 
Rose  Hills,  10;  Princeton.  0. 
Rose  Hills,  20  ; Jaspers,  14. 


'71.  The  games  for  this  year  are  so  imperfectly  recorded  that  we 
are  not  mire  of  a single  date  ; indeed,  in  some’  cases  we  are  in  doubt  as 
to  the  year  itself.  The  names  and  positions  are  : 

Villa,  ss.;  Gleavy,  cf  ; Dooley,  If.;  Tracy,  c. : McDermott,  2b. ; Cam- 
eron, 3b.;  McManus,  lb.;  Gallagher,  rf. ; O’Brien,  p. 


’72.  The  nine  is  the  same  as  during  the  preceding  year.  There  is  no 
intelligible  record  of  games. 

’73.  The  scorer  of  this  year,  Mr.  Jos.  C.  Austin,  deserves  credit  for 
the  neat  and  methodical  manner  in  which  the  scores  are  kept. 

The  Rose  Hills  and  Alerts  of  Seton  Hall  met  in  October  ; the  game 
resulted  in  a victory  for  the  former.  Score:  Rose  Hills,  27  ; Alerts,  12. 


Rose  Hills. 
McDermott,  3b 
Costello,  ss. 

Ryan,  2b, 

Dando,  c. 

Haffin,  lb. 

O’Brien,  If. 

Murphy,  p. 
McQuade,  cf. 
Coghlin,  rf. 

Other  games  : — October  19th. 

Sept.  15th. 


Alerts. 
McEntee,  3b. 
Murphy,  rf. 

Million,  If. 
LaMarche,  p. 
Shanley,  ss. 

Daigly,  lb. 
McFadden,  cf. 
Robinson,  c. 
Doherty,  2b. 

Alerts,  24  ; Rose  Hills,  13. 
Rose  Hills,  4 ; Aldingtons,  3, 


'74.  The  Rose  Hills  were  generally  victorious  during  this  year.  On 
May  28th,  they  played  the  University  nine  of  New  York  City,  and  won 
by  a score. of  26  to  10. 

Rose  Hills.  University. 


McDermott,  3b, 
“ Cos,”  ss. 

Ryan,  2b. 

Dando,  c. 

Haffin,  lb. 
Brady,  If. 
Murphy,  p. 
McQuaide,  cf. 
Coghlin,  rf. 

Other  games  : — May  19th. 

May  30th. 
May  31st. 
June  11th. 
Sep.  24th. 


Slade,  c. 

Conklin,  ss. 

Lee,  If. 

Wiley,  lb. 

Brown,  cf. 
Edwards,  rf. 
Douglas,  3b. 
Cooke,  p. 

Fankser,  2b. 

Flyaways,  27  ; Rose  Hills,  14. 
Rose  Hills,  17  ; Seton  Hull,  4. 
Rose  Hills,  36  ; Charter  Oaks,  1. 
Rose  Hills,  10  ; Seton  Hall,  7. 
Rose  Hills,  31  ; Burlesque,  9. 
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'75.  On  May  12th  of  this  year,  the  Rose  Ilills  had  the  happiness  of 
defeating  their  conquerors  of  the  ye  ir  previous,  the  Flyaways.  Score  : 
Rose  Hills.  11  ; Flyaways,  7.  On  June  26th,  an  apparently  exciting 
game  was  played  with  the  Holy  Cross  nine  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Score: 
Holy  Cross,  15  ; Rose  Ilills,  11. 


Rose  Hills. 
Dando,  c. 
Murphy,  p. 
Haffin,  3b. 
McQuade,  lb. 
Jova,  cf, 

Hogan,  If. 

Quinn,  ss. 
Dooley,  rf. 

Bart,  2b. 

Other  games  : — June  27th. 

May  16th. 
June  12th. 


Holy  Cross. 
Clerkin,  3b. 
Markley,  cf. 
Montoya,  c. 
I.ynch,  lb. 

Harty,  ss. 

McCoy,  p. 

Wilson,  2b. 
Reilley,  if. 
Higgins,  If. 

Rose  Hills,  12  ; Holy  Cross,  9. 
Rose  Hills,  14  ; Arlingtons,  6. 
Olympics,  12  ; Rose  Hills,  11. 


’76.  Several  of  the  best  players  were  graduated  in  '75,  and  the  nine 
was  somewhat  weakened  in  consequence  ; still  the  Rose  Hills  held  their 
own  as  the  scores  will  show.  On  May  30th,  the  Jaspers  played  on  our 
grounds.  The  score  stood:  Rose  Hills,  21  ; Jaspers,  17. 


Rose  Hills. 
Aspell,  2b. 
Mooney,  If. 
Costello,  c. 
Markey,  p. 
McLaughlin,  3b. 
McQuaide,  lb. 
Casey,  cf. 

Heyl,  rf. 

Quin,  ss. 

Other  games  : — May  28th. 

J une  1st. 
June  8th. 

Oct.  11th. 


. Jaspers. 
Larkin,  ss, 
Reilley,  c. 
Carroll,  rf. 
Walsh,  If. 
Killoran,  p. 
Waters,  3b. 
Smith,  lb. 
Donahue,  2b. 
McManus,  cf. 

Rose  Hills,  17  ; Athletics,  15, 
Rose  Hill-,  19  ; Seton  Hall,  8, 


Jaspers,  23;  Rose  Hills,  20. 

Rose  Hill,  17  ; Athletics,  9. 

“ Unpleasant  complication,”  old  score  book. 


’77.  On  June  14th,  of  this  year,  the  Rose  Ilills  met  their  old  rivals 
from  Seton  Hall.  Score  Rose  Ilills,  16  ; Seton  Hall,  13. 


Rose  Hills. 
Hendrick,  lb. 
Markey,  p. 
Mooney,  If. 
Casey,  2b. 

Jova,  3b, 

J.  Doyle,  rf. 

J . Quin,  c. 
Steward,  cf. 
Murphy,  ss. 


Seton  Hall. 
LaMarche,  lb. 
Pierce,’  3b. 
Farrell,  p. 
LaBarbier,  If. 
Wiseman,  ss. 
McNamee,  cf. 
Wilson,  2b. 
Antonia,  c. 
Ryan,  rf. 


Other  games  . — June  12th.  Princeton,  5 ; Rose  Hills,  1. 

June  8th.  Rose  Hills,  12;  Harlems,  4. 
May  1 7 th.  Rose  Hills,  4 ; Osceolas,  2. 
May  24th.  Rosr  Hills,  8 ; Seton  Hall,  0, 
Sep.  27th.  Harlem,  9 ; Rosehills,  3. 


’78.  The 
Hills,  9 ; Seton  Hall,  1, 

Rose  Hills. 
Murphy,  c. 
Doyle,  p. 

Jova,  ss. 

Lavin,  3b. 
Tong,  2b. 
Walsh,  lb, 
Aspell,  cf. 
Sweeny,  rf. 
Hallahan,  If. 


Score.  Rose 

Seton  Hall. 

Farrell,  c. 

Pierce,  ss, 

Meehan,  rf. 

Spalding,  3b. 

Dowling,  2b. 

C.  Kelley,  lb. 

E.  Kelley,  cf. 

Ryan,  p. 

Butler,  If. 


Alerts  of  Seton  Hall  came  up  on  Oct.  8th. 


Other  games  : — Oct.  7th.  Rose  Hills,  8 ; Oneidas,  5. 

Sep.  13th.  Oneidas,  6 ; Rose  Ilills,  2, 


’79.  The  score  book  notices  the  fact  that  during  this  year  the  Rose 
Ilills  appeared  in  magnificent  new  suits.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
game  01  the  season  was  that  played  with  the  Alerts  on  May  31st.  Score: 
Rose  Hills,  7;  Seton  Hall,  4. 

Rose  Hills.  Seton  Hall. 


Murphy,  c. 
Doyle,  p. 
Jova,  ss. 
Halahan,  If. 
Lavin,  2b. 

T.  Aspell,  3b. 
J.  Aspell,  cf. 
Nolan,  rf. 
Jackson,  lb. 


Spalding,  c. 
Ryan,  p. 

C.  Kelley,  lb. 
Dowling,  2b. 
Peirce,  ss. 
O’Connor,  3b, 
E.  Kelley,  If. 
Meehan,  cf. 
Plunkett,  rf. 


Other  games: — May  29th.  Rose  Hills,  11;  Seton  Hall,  'J. 

May  22d.  Rose  Hills,  13;  Stevens  Institute,  0. 

June  5th.  Rose  Ilills,  5;  Brooklyn  Polytechnic,  2. 

In  September  of  this  year  the  nine  was  reorganized.  Several  new 
players  were  admitted,  viz  : Fenton,  McMahon  and  Kennelly.  O’Con- 
nell caught  for  some  time,  but  his  regular  position  was  2d  base. 

’80.  Page  73  of  the  old  score  book  is  illuminated;  at  the  head  of  the 
page,  written  or  rather  painted  in  large  letters,  is  this  legend:  “ The 
best  game  the  Rose  Hills  ever  played."  Game  played  at  Seton  Hall. 
Score:  Rose  H 11s,  15;  Seton  Hall,  0.  Played  October  21st. 


Rose  Hills. 

Doyle,  p. 

T.  Aspell,  3b. 
Fenton,  c. 

J.  Aspell,  ss. 
Rodenstein,  rf. 
O’Connell;  If. 
Dempsey,  2b. 
Dillon,  c. 
Walsh,  lb. 


Seton  Hall. 

E.  Kelley,  2b. 
Sullivan,  rf. 
Meehan,  If. 
Dowd,  p. 
Peirce,  ss. 
O’Connor,  3b. 
C.  Kelley,  lb. 
Smith,  c. 
Lawrence,  cf. 


Other  games: — September  26  h.  Rose  Hills,  6;  Amitys,  3, 

September  19th.  Rose  Ilills,  10;  Amitys,  3. 

May  25th.  Seton  Hall,  24;  Rose  Hills,  6. 

(Doyle  did  not  play  iif  this  game.) 

’81.  On  May  27th  of  this  year  the  Rose  Hills  played  the  Metropoli- 
tans at  the  Polo  Grounds.  Score:  Metropolitans,  10;  Rose  Ilills,  2. 
Rose  Hills.  Metropolitans. 


Doyle,  p. 

T.  Aspell,  3b. 
Fenton,  c. 

J.  Aspell,  ss. 
O'Malley,  rf. 
O’Connell,  If. 
Dempsey,  cf. 
Dillon,  2b. 
Walsh,  lb. 


Brady,  2b. 
Clinton,  rf. 
Sweeny,  c. 
Esterbrook,  lb. 
Muldoon,  3b. 
Say,  ss. 
Poorman,  p. 
Kennedy.  If. 
Daily,  cf. 


Other  games: — June  1st.  Rose  Hills,  10;  Lafayette,  7. 

(Updegrove  played  ss.) 


June  2d.  Rose  Hills,  24;  Yorkvilles,  1. 


(In  the  5th  inning  Doyle  hurt  his  ankle,  and  Geddings,  of  the  Invir.ct- 
bles,  took  his  place.) 


In  this  year  Frank  and  George  Geddings  were  admitted  into  the  nine. 
'82.  In  this  year  the.nine  changed  almost  completely.  On  May  7th 
the  Olympics  came  up  from  Manhattanville.  Score:  Rose  Hills,  12; 
Olympics,  6. 


Rose  Hills. 
Aspell,  ss. 
Enright,  2b. 
O’Connor,  c. 
O’Malley,  If. 

“ Quack,”  cf. 
McNamara,  3b, 
Orben,  rf. 
Souden,  lb. 

F.  Giddings,  p. 


Olympics. 
Reilley,  If. 
Murphy,  c. 
Horan,  cf. 
Munn,  rf. 
Buchanan,  ss. 
Whalen,  2b. 
Creeden,  p. 
Riley,  lb. 
Kuntz,  3b. 


Other  games: — May  18th.  Rutgers,  15;  Rose  Hills,  7. 

May  21st.  Rose  Hills,  6;  Delaware,  5. 

In  most  of  the  games  G.  Giddings  played  in  place  of  McNamara. 
Gomm  pitched  occasionally  in  F.  Giddings’  place. 


’83.  F.  X.  Barr  was  scorer  this  year.  May  the  method  and  neatness 
which  he  showed  in  recording  games  remain  with  him  through  life. 
The  best  game  of  this  year  seems  to  have  been  that  played  with  the 


Yonkers  (11  innings),  April  26th. 

Rose  Hills. 

Enright,  c. 

G.  Giddings,  3b. 
Quackenboss,  cf. 
O’Malley,  If. 
Adams,  2b. 
Kernan,  ss. 
Donovan,  rf. 

F.  Giddings,  p. 
McNamara,  lb. 


Score:  Rose  Hills,  12;  Yonkers,  11. 

Yonkers. 

I’orpey,  3b. 

Ferguson,  lb. 

Mooney,  2b, 

Foley,  c. 

Murphy,  p. 

Lynch,  ss. 

Fowler,  cf. 

Shanahan,  rf. 

Ray,  If. 
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Other  games: — May  3d. 

May  8th. 
May  9th. 
May  22 J. 
May  31st. 
June  2d. 
June  7th. 
June  15. 
June  17. 
April  3d. 


Rose  Hills,  7;  Prospects,  0. 

Rose  Hills,  4;  Yonkers,  1. 

Stock  Exchange,  3;  Rose  Hills,  0. 

Rose  Hills,  5;  Stevens,  0. 

Rose  Hills,  5;  Lafayette  4. 

Brooklyn  Professionals,  15;  Rose  Hills,  5. 
Rose  Hills,  7;  Seton  Hall,  5. 

Yale,  7;  Rose  Hills,  4. 

Rose  Hills,  8;  Nassau,  1. 

Metropolitan,  18;  Rose  Hills,  0. 


Gearon  played  2d  base  in  most  of  the  games.  Adams  was  changed  to 
right  field. 

'84  and  '85  are  as  yet  too  recent  to  be  matters  of  history.  We  will 
leave  the  pleasant  task  of  writing  up  these  years  to  another  and,  we  trust, 
an  abler  pen  than  ours.  The  name  of  Rose  Hills  has  been  borne  loftily 
along  through  a period  of  twenty-eight  years.  During  every  year  of 
their  twenty-eight  the  victories  outnumbered  the  defeats,  except  in  one 
or  two  casjs.  4 he  record  of  the  present  nine  adds  additional  glory  to 
the  past  “ Decori  decus  addit  avito.” 


3Jn  tit*  lining. 


Readers,  let  me  speak  a little 
Of  the  Springtime  coming  on 
Let  me  say  it  though  a “ Hawthorne,” 
That  the  winter’s  almost  gone, 

That  the  days  will  henceforth  brighten 
As  they  hasten  on  their  way, 

That  a game  of  ball  at  Fordhant 
Beats  a cycle  of  Cathay. 

Gentle  Spring,  that  from  young  poets 
Has  received  such  cruel  blows, 

Holds  a wealth  of  base  ball  fortune 
That  the  future  only  knows, 

When  the  flying  flag  of  Fordham 

Proudly  waves  o'er  well-fought  fields, 
When  the  prowess  of  our  rivals 
To  the  Rose  Hill  mettle  yields. 

In  the  Spring  will  come  the  shekels 
From  the  men  of  former  days, 

In  the  Spring  the  grand  donations 
Will  dispel  the  present  haze, 


In  the  Spring  the  “ Forward,  Forward,” 

Place  us  on  a higher  range, 

In  the  Spring  the  nine  will  quicken 
Through  the  chinking  grooves  of  “ change.” 

Old-time  players  on  the  Rose  Hills! 

Ye  who  strove  in  days  of  yore ! 

Ye  who  always  hit  “ three-baggers,” 

Ye  who  high  up  piled  the  score  ! 

Seize  the  mighty  club  of  Mammon, 

Seize  it  as  we  seize  our  bun, 

Knock  a goodly  check  to  Fordham  ! 

Score  again  a grand  home  run. 

Then  the  days  will  brighten  round  us, 

Then  the  clouds  will  disappear, 

Then  we’ll  bear  the  palm  of  honor 
From  our  rivals  far  and  near, 

And  the  future  in  its  casket 
Will  these  names  forever  shine, 

First  the  ones  who  helped  the  Rose  Hills, 

Then  the  famous  Rose  Hill  nine. 

C.  A.  WlNGERTER,  '87. 


A LEAF  FROM  AN  OLD  DIARY. 


It  is  perhaps  only  too  well  known  that  a bright  April  day 
is  not  very  conducive  to  hard  study  ; but  that  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  very  liable  to  bring  on  that  terrible  student  afflic- 
tion, called  spring  fever,  the  nature  of  which  we  all  know. 
Such  was  my  condition  one  morning  last  April  ; and,  think- 
ing it  better  to  pay  a visit  to  the  infirmary  than  to  have  my 
application-mark  lowered  by  missed  lessons  and  inattention 
in  cla:s,  I obtained  a note,  entitling  me  to  a sojourn  at  that 
agreeable  place. 

In  two  or  three  hours,  however,  perhaps  because  no 
longer  harassed  bv  the  thoughts  of  class,  I was  already  con- 
valescent. The  afternoon  was  so  beautiful  that  it  was 
impossible  to  stay  indoors  ; so,  my  spirits  entirely  recovered, 
I started  out  for  a stroll  around  the  seminary. 

Walking  slowly,  I had  almost  reached  the  large  green 
mound  where  tradition  says  the  patriots  .who  fell  at  the  bat- 
tle of  White  Plains  are  buried.  At  the  foot  of  this  mound 
lay  a rusty  tin  box  ; giving  it  a lazy  kick,  I was  about  to 
pursue  my  way,  when  I was  surpris'ed  to  see  the  cover  of 
the  box  roll  off  and  something  fall  out  which  I at  first  took 
to  be  a purse.  On  closer  examination,  however,  it  proved 
to  be  a decayed  fragment  of  an  old  diary,  which  appeared 
to  have  been,  when  new,  considerably  larger  than  any  in 
use  nowadays.  There  were  in  all  about  a dozen  pages  in  it, 
but  the  writing  on  all  but  two  was  so  faded  and  obscure  as 


to  be  illegible.  This  is  what  I made  of  these  two,  after 
poring  over  them  for  about  an  hour  : 

“ Wednesday. — Retreating  all  day.  British  pursuing  hotly. 
Halt  just  ordered  for  rest  and  refreshments,  during  which  I 
am  writing  this.  Arrived  at  a picturesque  white  cottage  on 
the  top  of  a hill.  Owner  of  the  cottage  just  brought  out- 
milk  and  crackers  to  the  tired  soldiers.  Appeals  to  be  a 
Dutchman.  Talks  away  at  a great  rate  and  is  very  amus- 
ing. Asked  Lieutenant  Monroe  what  they  called  the  place. 
Said  it  was  the  Rose  Hill  estate.  Think  it  a very  pretty 
place.  Should  think  some  grand  buildings  might  be  erected 
on  it  in  the  future,  if  we  should  be  successful  in  this  war. 
Ah  ! if  we  should  ! there’s  the  rub.  Well,  time  alone  can 
tell,  though  to  be  sure  the  prospect  now  is  gloomy  enough. 

Retreating  ever  since  the  short  skirmish  on  Long  Island, 
pursued  so  closely  that  we  are  weary  “nigh  unto  death;” 
army  dwindled  down  from  ten  to  four  thousand  ; no  wonder 
the  men  are  disheartened.  But  what  does  that  cheering 
mean  ? Ah  ! Washington  riding  down  the  ranks.  See  the 
smile  of  cheerfulness  and  hope  on  his  face  as  he  raises  his 
hat  and  bows  to  the  cheers  of  the  men.  Who  could  fail  to 
be  encouraged  by  his  presence  ? Tying  his  horse  to  a large 
elm  near  by,  he  enters  the  cottage,  followed  by  Wayne, 
Knox,  Ward  and  Hamilton.  Suppose  they  will  hold  a coun- 
cil of  war  there. 
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But  there  is  the  sound  of  skirmishing.  British  cannot  be 
far  off.  Washington  comes  out,  rides  to  the  head  of  the 
army,  now  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and,  seated  on  his 
charger,  speaks  a few  words  of  encouragement  and  hope 
and  gallops  forward.  Am  stationed  on  the  right  wing  near 
Lieutenant  Monroe.  Sound  of  firing  nearer.  Contest  not 
far  off.  God  grant  us  success.  Some,  perhaps  many,  of  us 
will  lie  here  cold  and  stiff  after  the  battle.  But  who  could 
wish  for  a more  noble  death  or  ask  for  a greener  grave  ? 
Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori. 

Friday—  Battle  over  and  no  great  loss  suffered  by  us 
British  advanced  in  close  file  with  a strong  skirmish  line  to 
cover  attack.  After  crossing  Harlem  River,  threw  out  a 
flanking  column  to  turn  our  right.  Our  regiment  ordered 
forward  to  meet  them,  came  upon  them  unexpectedly  on 
emerging  from  a clump  of  pine  trees.  Charged  with  a cheer 
and  beat  them  back,  forcing 
them  to  retire  to  the  support 
of  the  main  body.  Little  re- 
sistance made  by  them.  Col. 

Greene’s  cheek  just  grazed 
by  a bullet.  Stunned  the 
grenadier  that  fired  with 
sword-stroke.  Was  a very 
tall  man,  and  seemed  to  be 
the  life  of  what  little  resist- 
ance there  was. 

Aide-de-camp  came  from 
Wayne  ordering  us  to  hold 
the  cover  of  the  trees  till 
further  orders.  At  this  junc- 
ture enemy  attempted  to 
turn  the  right  of  the  position. 

Ignorantof  howthe  attack  was 
progressing  till  orderly  from 
Wayne  ordered  us  to  march 
to  his  support.  Found  Lee’s 
Light  Horse  and  the  whole  of 
Wayne’s  division  engaged  in  a 
sharp  skirmish  with  three  regi- 
ments of  grenadiers.  Enemy 
seemed  to  meditate  an  attack 
in  force,  but  after  a while, 
finding  that  they  could  not 
turn  the  position,  retired  and 
left  the  field  to  us.  Loss  reported  as  fourteen  killed  and 
sixty-eight  wounded.  Dead  buried  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  from  the  cottage,  and  a large  mound  of  earth  raised 
over  the  spot.  Suppose  it  will  before  long  be  as  green  as 
the  rest  of  the  place  around.  Washington  himself  superin- 
tended the  burial  and  read  the  burial  service  over  each 
corpse.  His  voice  trembled  and  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks  during  the  performance  of  this  sad  office. 

After  the  battle  a man,  who  looked  like  a Catholic  priest, 
called  on  Washington  and  asked  to  minister  to  the  Catholic 
wounded.  Request  instantly  granted.  A Catholic  private  of 
our  regiment  said  he  was  one  of  the  Jesuit  order.  Lieutenant 
Monroe  wounded  by  a ball  in  the  leg  during  the  action. 
Likely  to  be  in  the  hospital  now  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
Will  miss  him  very  much,  but  the  chances  of  war  are  always 
doubtful. 


All  on  the  qui  vive  Thursday  morning  to  learn  the  next 
move.  Washington  appeared  at  half-past  eight,  and,  after 
thanking  the  men  for  their  conduct  in  the  battle,  gave  the 
order  to  march  quickly  and  quietly.  Crossed  a small 
wooden  bridge  over  a very  picturesque  creek,  called  the 
Bronx,  and  occupied  the  heights  above  it  ; a very  strong 
position  and  one  which  the  enemy  is  not  liable  to  attack. 
Here,  then,  we  are  secure  at  least  for  the  present.  What 
the  future  has  in  store  for  us,  no  one  can  tell.  Scarcely 
anything  is  left  us  but  hope,  but  that  itsell  often  sustains 
mortals  for  a long  time.” 

\ ou  may  judge  how  astonished  I was  at  this  surprising 
discovery.  I urning  over  the  leaves  carelessly,  wondering 
to  whom  it  had  belonged,  my  eye  fell  upon  something  writ- 
ten in  the  right-hand  top  corner  of  the  first  page,  blotted 
and  indistinct  but  still  legible,  which  read,  “ Edward  Clin- 
ton, C apt.  2d  N.  J.  It  was  written  in  a very  small  hand, 
as  indeed  was  all  the  book,  which  fact  accounts  for  the 

comparatively  large  amount 
of  matter  contained  in  the 
twopages  given  above. 

This,  then,  thought  I,  was 
the  property  of  one  of  those 
heroes  to  whose  memory  this 
great  and  glorious  country 
is  an  everlasting  monument. 
These  are  the  thoughts  of  one 
of  that  noble  band  which  fol- 
lowed the  Father  of  our  coun- 
try through  all  his  trials  and 
sufferings.  Then  I fell  to 
wondering  to  what  condition 
in  life  he  belonged.  It  is  evi- 
dent, thought  I,  from  his  quo- 
tation from  Horace,  that  he 
was  a cultivated  man  ; this 
idea  naturally  presupposes 
that  he  was  well  born  and 
not  wanting  in  the  goods 
of  this  world,  since  in  those 
times  only  the  scions  of 
good  and  wealthy  families 
could  afford  to  be  educated. 

And  who  was  Lieutenant 
Monroe  ? Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  friend  of  him  to  whom 
this  relict  belonged  was  the 
future  President  of  his  coun- 
try? It  is  a historical  fact  that 
President  Momoe  served  un- 
der Washington  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  and  war 
wounded  more  than  once, 
though  it  is  not  recorded  that  he  received  any  injury  at  the 
battle  of  White  Plains. 

The  allusions  to  Washington  are  very  interesting,  showing 
graphically  the  manner  in  which  that  great  man  could  influ- 
ence and  encourage  his  men  by  his  mere  presence  ; and  also 
that  he  was  a firm  believer  in  religious  toleration  in  those 
days  of  bigotry  and  intolerance. 

And  so,  even  at  that  early  time,  the  Jesuits  were  here  at 
the  post  of  duty;  but  how  little  could  that  solitary  follower 
of  Ignatius  have  thought  that  the  very  place  where  he  gave 
the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  dying  soldier  would  in  the 
future  be  the  seat  of  a house  of  his  order.  But  truth,  says 
the  old  adage,  is  often  stranger  than  fiction,  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly a striking  instance  of  it.  Completely  absorbed  as  I 
was  in  my  strange  discovery  and  in  the  novel  confusion  of 
thoughts  to  which  it  had  given  rise,  I almost  unconsciously 
retraced  my  steps  to  the  infirmary,  fully  determined,  I need 
hardly  say,  to  preserve  this  venerable  relic  as  a memento  of 
my  memorable  walk  in  April,  ’86.  w H McClintock,  ’88. 


sx.  John’s  hall. 
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On  the  ioth  of  October,  1885,  Lieutenant  H.  G.  Squiers, 
7th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  reported  for  duty  at  Fordham,  as  Profes- 
sor of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  in  compliance  with 
special  orders  from  the  War  Department.  Mr.  Squiers  is  a 
genial  young  officer  and  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  the 
Corps  of  Cadets  a success.  By  appointment  from  civil  life 
he  became  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  First  Infantry  and  was 
transferred  to  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  August  1st,  '80.  After 
having  served  with  his  regiment  at  various  posts  in  Dakota 
from  Nov.  12th,  ’77,  to  May  1st,  ’80,  he  was  detailed  to  the 
United  States  Artillery  School,  Fortress  Munroe,  Va.,  where 
he  served  from  May  1st,  ’80,  to  date  of  graduation  two  years 
later.  After  the  completion  of  the  Artillery  course  he  was 
with  tire  Seventh  Cavalry  on  the  frontier  till  Oct.  ioth,  ’82, 
when  he  was  ordered,  on  duty  at  Division  Headquarters, 
Chicago,  Ills.  On  May  1 6th,  ’83,  he  rejoined  his  regiment 
in  Dakota  and  served  until  the  ioth  of  Oct.,  ’85,  the  date  of 
his  detail  at  St.  John’s  College. 

As  a nucleus  around  which  to  gather  cadets  he  formed  a 
squad  of  twelve  recruits  whom  he  drilled  daily  in  the  man- 
ual of  arms.  Nearly  all  the  original  twelve  have  since  left 
the  Colledge.  De  Garmendiabecame  1st  Sergeant,  and  is  now 
1 ving  in  New  York.  Amy  was  made  Captain  but  his  gradua- 
tion in  ’86  severed  his  connection  with  the  Company. 
Killelea  was  a solidly  built  young  fellow  (voted  when  Abe 
Lincoln  ran  for  President)  who  wore  the  chevrons  of  a Lieu- 
tenant. He  resigned  and  is  now  making  his  studies  at  one 


of  the  German  Universities.  Frank  Cordero  acquired  the 
Corporal’s  bars,  but  soon  resigned  and  returned  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  fell  in  love  with  a Southern  lady  and  married  her. 

On  Father  Rector’s  feast  a year  ago  the  dress  guard  mount 
was  witnessed  by  Gen.  O’Beirne  and  other  competent  au- 
thorities who  applauded  heartily  the  wheeling  by  platoons 
when  the  guard  was  passed  in  review.  The  inclement 
weather  on  Commencement  day,  ’86,  was  regretted  by  all  as 
an  elaborate  programme  had  been  laid  out.  The  exercises 
would  have  included  all  the  evolutions  of  the  platoon  and 
company,  dress  guard  mount  and  a skirmish  drill  of  twenty 
rounds.  It  was  not  biting  frost  that  nipped  us  in  the  bud, 
but  instead  down  poured  the  rain  and  the  audience  had  to 
be  contented  with  the  literary  exercises  and  the  stirring 
music  of  the  5th  Artillery  Band.  On  the  22d  of  June  the 
Corps  of  Cadets  will  surpass  all  its  previous  efforts  and  will 
render,  perhaps  with  better  success,  the  same  drill  it  would 
have  given  had  not  the  weather  interfered. 

In  speaking  of  last  St.  Patrick’s  Day  parade,  the  editor 
of  the  Monthly  says,  poetically  : At  2.30  p.  m.  the  cadets 
marched  forth  to  the  spacious  lawn,  and  there  skirmished 
and  fired  and  fired  again  till  the  echoes  on  Fordham  Heights 
awoke  and  called  to  each  other  in  their  glee.  In  January, 
the  Company  lost  by  resignation  an  ideal  cadet,  1st  Sergt. 
Shields.  He  was  the  possessor  of  a fine  physique,  and  was 
devotedly  interested  in  the  success  of  the  corps.  He  is 
now  at  college  in  Newark  and  occasionally  visits  Fordham. 
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Saturdays  at  4 o’clock  the  uniformed  battallion  falls  in. 
The  Special  Science  and  Philosophy  classes  are  exempt  from 
military  service.  Drill  lasts  an  hour,  in  which  the  cadet 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  act  as  instructors 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Commandant  of  Cadets. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  the  Company  visited  David’s  Island 
by  invitation  of  Col.  O’Beirne,  the  commanding  officer.  1st 
Lieutenant  Scott  of  the  7th  Cavalry  accompanied  Lieuten- 
ant Squiers.  Both  garrison  and  cadets  had  a thoroughly 
good  time,  and  enjoyed  the  sail  down  Long  Island  Sound 
hugely,  as  they  say  at  Vassar.  May  26th,  Mr.  Squiers  in- 
vited the  cadets  to  his  residence,  “ Montrose,”  near  Yonkers, 
for  an  outing.  In  appreciation  of  the  many  kindnesses 
shown  to  the  cadets  by  the  Lieutenant,  the  Company  pre- 


sented him  with  a handsome  sabre  and  knot.  Now  for  the 
present  staff. 

Captain  Malloy  is  the  only  relic  of  “ old  decency  ” which 
is  left  of  the  original  twelve.  He  has  grown  careworn  in  the 
service.  His  hair  is  silvered  and  his  whiskers  are  gray.  The 
two  lieutenants  have  served  in  most  all  the  grades  since  the 
time  of  their  enlistment.  Corporal  Dowdney  is  a more 
recent  acquisition  in  the  line.  Sergeant  Wright,  chubby 
and  smiling,  marches  on  drill  with  all  the  briskness  and  good 
humor  of  the  true  Westerner.  The  other  “ non-coms.”  are 
a model  set  of  energetic'  young  soldiers  ! Private  Livingston 
in  his  full  six  feet  five  inches  of  manly  vigor,  is  a landmark 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fordham.  ‘‘Company,  Halt  ! Left  face  ! 
Arms,  Port  ! Break  ranks,  March  !” 

Caesar  Augustus  Fitznoodle,  General. 


REMINISCENCES.  . 

“ Quamvis  obstet  mihi  tarda  vetustas 
M nltaque  me  fugiant  primis  spectata  sub  annis, 
riura  tamen  memini.” 


I. 

JOHN  R.  G.  HASSARD,  ’55. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Fordham  Monthly: 

Dear  Sirs — With  your  cordial  invitation  to  old  graduates 
to  contribute  something  to  The  Monthly,  I received  your 
November  number  containing  a reference  to  some  of  my 
best  college  friends — the  master  to  whom  I owe  the  heaviest 
debt,  and  classmates  for  whom  I formed  a close  and  life- 
long attachment.  I do  hot  like  to  let  such  an  invitation  to 
talk  pass  unnoticed.  No  man  who  was  at  St.  John’s,  be- 
tween 1851  and  1854,  can  speak  of  Father  John  Larkin — the 
subject  of  your  paragraph — without  a quickening  pulse. 
For  me,  ever  since  I first  saw  him,  thirty-five  years  ago,  the 
college  has  been  filled  with  his  majestic  presence.  I never 
re-visit  Fordham  without  associating  his  image  with  partic- 
ular spots  where  I can  remember  talking  with  him.  He  is 
still,  in  my  imagination,  so  much  a part  of  the  life  of  St. 
John’s  that  I can  hardly  realize  that  he  went  to  heaven  long 
before  any  of  the  present  generation  of  students  opened  their 
eyes  on  earth. 

He  became  president  during  my  second  year  at  college. 
A great  many  of  the  Jesuits  were  fine-looking  men,  but  none 
of  us  had  ever  seen  just  such  a type  of  masculine  beauty  as 
this  big,  rosy  Englishman.  He  was  immensely  stout.  Soon 
after  he  arrived,  I remember  taking  a younger  brother  of 
mine  to  a place  where  we  could  look  at  him  across  the  fence, 
as  he  read  his  office  in  the  garden.  “ Isn’t  he  fat!”  we  ex 
claimed;  and  we  both  added:  “But  how  handsome  he  is!” 
Although  his  face  was  too  full,  the  exquisite  outline  of  his 
classical  features  were  not  obscured;  he  had  the  mouth  of  a 
young  Greek  god;  in  his  eye  there  was  a singular  union  of 
mildness  and  penetration;  his  large  head  was  crowned  with 
fine,  silky  brown  hair,  rather  long  and  wavy,  and  brushed 
well  back  from  his  broad  forehead.  His  voice,  like  that  of 
most  short-necked  people  of  appoplectic  habit,  was  apt  to  be 
a -little  husky,  but  it  was  perfectly  modulated,  and  his  enun- 
ciation was  a marvel  of  distinctness.  To  hear  him  talk  was 
a lesson  in  elocution.  Neither  his  preaching  nor  his  con- 
versation gave  you  the  idea  of  labored  precision;  it  was 
fluent,  easy,  direct,  natural;  but  every  word  had  its  just 


emphasis  and  exact  pronunciation,  and  every  sentence  its 
sure  balance.  There  is  a certain  tone  of  speech  rarely  ac- 
quired except  by  persons  of  thorough  education  and  high 
breeding;  it  indicates  familiarity  with  the  best  usage,  refined 
taste,  self  possession,  composure.  Father  Larkin  had  more 
of  that  than  any  other  man  I ever  met  except  James  Russell 
Lowell.  We  used  to  think  that  his  sermons  were  too  deep 
and  too  long;  perhaps  they  were  too  good  for  boys;  but  his 
familiar  talks  we  could  enjoy  by  the  hour.  When  he  taught 
us  rhetoric  he  used  to  make  us  read  aloud  in  chorus,  and  his 
cpiick  ear  never  failed  to  notice  a fault  or  to  identify  the 
offender.  He  would  not  tolerate  the  careless  slurring  of 
letters,  so  common  among  our  countrymen,  and  still  more 
common  among  his.  On  the  other  hand  he  hated  an  exag- 
gerated particularity  in  such  matters,  which  he  thought  a 
sure  sign  of  /foi^-culture.  An  Irish  gentleman  objected  that 
he  did  not  “ roll  his  r ” in  such  words  as  “ bird.”  “ I’ll  wager, 
father,  that  you  can’t  say  hir-r-ud,  now.”  “ Thank  God,  I 
can’t,”  exclaimed  Father  Larkin. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  his  delightful  tone  in  speaking  was 
his  management  of  the  inflections.  His  theory  of  cadences 
was  quite  different  from  that  of  the  conventional  elocutionist. 
The  common  rule  is  to  employ  a rising  inflection  at  the 
comma,  and  often  at  the  semi-colon  also,  and  to  let  the  voice 
drop  in  a full  cadence  only  at  the  close  of  the  sentence. 
Father  Larkin  would  not  let  us  use  the  rising  inflection  at 
all.  He  called  it  the  pig-tail.  The  falling  inflection  was  to  be 
adopted  at  all  pauses  whatever,  and  the  difference  between 
the  full  stop  and  the  comma  was  to  be  denoted  by  the  length 
of  the  pause,  not  by  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  pitch  of  the 
voice.  At  first  this  seemed  to  us  a revolutionary  innovation 
and  we  had  some  trouble  to  get  used  to  it.  “ Now,  boys,” 
he  would  say,  when  the  exercises  began,  “look  out  for  the 
pig-tails.”  A very  short  trial  satisfied  us  that  his  method 
was  far  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  the  usual  one,  and 
that  it  made  it  far  easier  for  the  speaker  to  avoid  staginess 
and  monotony.  I have  been  haunted  for  thirty  years  by  the 
recollection  of  a sermon  which  he  preached  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  Church  on  the  dangers  of  religious  indifference, 
and  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  careless  Christian  to  a death 
“ without  peace,  without  hope,  without  Christ,  without  sal- 
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vation.”  Try  that  closing  sentence  first  with  the  rising 
inflection  at  the  commas,  and  it  will  not  greatly  impress  you. 
Then  try  it  with  the  falling  inflections,  and  you  will  under- 
stand how  it  came  from  the  orator’s  lips  with  an  effect 
increasing  at  every  pause,  while  the  congregation  waited  for 
the  end  in  profound  stillness. 

During  Father  Larkin’s  presidency  it  happened  that  the 
class  of  rhetoric  to  which  I belonged  found  itself  suddenly 
without  a professor.  There  being  no  one  else  available  for 
the  vacancy,  the  president  took  the  class  himself.  We  had 
our  recitations  in  the  old  study-room,  afterwards  converted 
into  a chapel.  Father  Larkin  was  too  busy  with  his  other 
duties  to  give  us  the  full  class-time,  and  in  the  afternoons 
especially  he  came  very  late.  We  amused  ourselves  as  we 
pleased  in  the  interval  of  waiting,  scrambling  to  our  places 
when  we  saw  him  through  the  window,  so  that  he  found  us 
seated  in  order,  though  sometimes  a little  out  of  breath. 
“ How  is  it,”  said  he  one  day,  “that  I hear  cats  tearing  all 
around  this  room  just  before  I come  in  ? Are  you  troubled 
with  them  ?”  This  was  his  kindly  way  of  asking,  “ Boys, 
what  are  you  afraid  of  ? 

Do  you  take  me  for  a 
tyrant?”  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  his  frank  and 
manly  nature  that  he 
would  not  have  us  pre- 
tend to  have  been  quiet 
in  his  absence;  and  be- 
sides, he  thought  it  no 
harm  for  us  to  .have  a lit- 
tle fun.  We  understood 
him,  and  thenceforth  felt 
at  ease.  Our  respect  for 
him  fell  not  much  short 
of  awe,  and  yet  there 
were  none  of  the  high 
officers  of  the  college 
with  whom  we  felt  so 
much  at  ease.  1 his  was 
partly  because  we  became 
so  fond  of  him,  partly  because  of  his  happy  faculty  of  enter- 
ing into  our  feelings,  and  calling  to  the  surface  the  good 
impulses  which  often  lie  hidden  under  youthful  freaks  and 
unreason.  It  got  to  be  an  axiom  in  the  college  that  “ Father 
Larkin  understood  us  boys.”  We  had  our  little  troubles,  of 
course,  from  time  to  time;  but  upon  the  whole  the  spirit  of 
the  community  was  admirable.  It  seems  to  me,  as  I look 
back  at  our  life,  that  it  was  distinguished  especially  by  good 
humor  and  high-mindedness.  The  students  hated  everything 
mean,  and  they  could  not  bear  a liar. 

Father  Larkin’s  best  service  to  us  was  in  the  development 
of  character.  Perhaps  nobody  could  tell  just  where  he 
touched  our  course  of  training;  but  nobody  who  lived 
under  him  could  doubt  that  he  taught  us  a hundred  precious 
things  not  found  in  books.  He  moulded  us.  He  showed 
us  how  to  be  upright,  honest,  sincere,  outspoken,  brave,  gen- 
erous, courteous;  and  if  we  did  not  all  grow  into  true  gen- 
tlemen, we  learned  at  least  to  appreciate  the  virtues  of  that 
rank,  and  some  of  my  classmates,  I know,  have  never  forgotten 


his  lessons.  I believe  that  there  were  none  of  the  students, 
from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  who  did  not  owe  him  a 
great  deal  in  the  formation  of  character.  That  is  the  chief 
part  of  education;  and  Father  Larkin  excelled  in  it  all  men 
I have  ever  known.  He  was  by  far  the  strongest  personal 
influence  of  my  school  and  college  life.  I think  of  the  years 
I passed  with  him,  and  especially  of  the  year  in  his  class  as 
the  happiest  and  most  valuable  part  of  my  youth. 

His  methods  of  instruction  were  his  own.  He  often  sus- 
pended routine  recitations  to  give  us  impromptu  explana- 
tions, to  ( onverse  with  us  about  topics  connected  with  our 
studies,  to  give  as  the  practice  of  independent  reasoning  and 
thinking.  Sometimes  the  text-books  were  put  away,  and  he 
read  to  us  from  a volume  of  literary  or  historical  essays, 
teaching  us  to  criticise  both  the  thought  and  the  style.  I 
remember  that  there  was  a set  of  “ Selections  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  ” in  the  college  library  which  he  often  used 
for  this  purpose.  At  this  distance  of  time  it  seems  to  me 
that  his  classes  were  always  interesting.  There  was  a good, 
honest  fellow  with  us  upon  whom  we  liked  to  play  jokes  be- 
cause he  took  them  so 
well.  One  day  he  was 
translating  from  the  Lat- 
in the  story  of  the  flight 
of  the  Argonauts  with  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  he 
came  to  the  passage 
where  Medea,  having 
slain  her  brother,  scat- 
ters his  limbs  in  her  fath- 
er’s way  to  stop  the  pur- 
suit. Denis  stuck  at  the 
word  “ mem  b r a ,”  and 
looked  at  me,  his  next 
neighbor,  for  help.  Some 
imp  of  mischief  prompt- 
ed me  to  whisper 
“bones;”  but  1 was  mis- 
understood, and  the  in- 
nocent fellow  bettered 
my  suggestion  by  the  reading:  “ She  killed  her  brother  and — 
disjecta  membra — scattered  his  boots;”  the  rest  of  the  version 
was  lost  in  roars  of  laughter.  Father  Larkin  looked  at  me  for 
an  instant,  and  I saw  in  the  corner  of  his  twinkling  eye  that 
he  suspected  that  the  blunder  was  not  wholly  unassisted. 

Poor  Denis!  He  was  carried  off  by  consumption  not  long 
after  Father  Larkin’s  death.  I went  to  see  him  occasionally 
in  his  illness.  Just  before  he  died  1 found  him  well  pre- 
pared, but  sad,  as  even  a pious  man  may  be  at  leaving  those 
whom  he  loves,  and  I tried  to  put  him  in  a more  cheerful 
frame  of  mind.  Among  other  things,  I said  that  he  would 
see  Father  Larkin  in  heaven.  “Oh,  John!”  he  whispered, 
with  a new  light  in  his  face,  “how  glad  I am  you  thought  of 
that!  It’s  the  best  thing  that  anybody  has  said  to  me.”  I 
left  him  repeating,  “ I shall  see  Father  Larkin — Father  Lar- 
kin.” All  Father  Larkin’s  boys  loved  him  like  that;  and  it 
was  easy  enough  to  discover  that  the  professors  and  prefects 
had  as  strong  an  attachment  to  him  as  the  students.  I know 
that  Father  Gockeln  almost  worshipped  the  ground  he  trod 
upon. 
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II. 

GEN.  MARTIN  T.  MCMAHON. 

The  article  of  my  friend  and  class-mate,  John  R.  G.  Has- 
sard,  of  the  class  of  ’55,  opened  up  to  me  such  a flood  of 
memories  of  the  old  days  that  I can  no  longer  postpone  the 
fulfillment  of  my  promise  to  The  Monthly  to  contribute 
something  in  the  way  of  reminiscences. 

Father  Larkin,  who  was  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hassard’s 
sketch,  will  always  stand  out,  I think,  as  the  most  prominent 
figure  in  the  history  of  St.  John’s  College. 

His  method  of  teaching  was  entirely  original.  He  never 
brought  into  the  classroom  or  took  out  of  it  a book  or  paper. 
He  never  read  any  of  our  essays  or  compositions  but  re- 
quired each  one  to  be  read  aloud  by  the  writer.  He  assigned 
the  places  immediately  after  the  reading  and  generally  with 
some  pleasant  and  humorous  remarks  of  praise  and  encour- 
agement, particularly  to  those  who  happened  to  be  low  down 
on  the  list.  The  class  hour  was  generally  occupied  by  a 
monologue  from  him  which  it  seems  to  me  conveyed  more 
information  than  a week  of  teaching  by  any  other  person 
whom  I have  ever  met  ; and  this  monologue  was  almost 
invariably  suggested  by  some  incident  that  happened  in  the 
class  or  by  some  question  addressed  to  him  by  one  of  the 
students.  In  fact,  it  was  our  constant  endeavor  to  find  some 
question  or  subject  which,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  day, 
would  “stick”  Father  Larkin.  No  matter  how  foreign  the 
matter  might  be  to  the  subject  of  our  studies,  no  matter 
whether  it  related  to  ancient  or  modern  times,  topics  of  the 
day  or  things  of  literature,  he  never  failed  to  give  us  all  the 
information  sought  and  ever  so  much  more.  He  would  close 
often  by  remarking,  as  the  class  hour  grew  to  an  end,  “ Yes, 
just  as  usual,  you  boys  have  taken  advantage  of  a garrulous 
old  man  so  as  to  waste  the  whole  time  of  the  class.  I have 
a good  mind  to  punish  you  for  it.  I want  each  of  you  to 
write  out  for  me  to-morrow  a synopsis  of  all  that  I have 
been  saying.”  The  next  day  we  would  read  to  him  what 
we  had  written  and  he  would  assign  the  relative  places  of 
merit. 

Upon  one  occasion  as  Father  Larkin  had  entered  the 
study  room  a certain  youth  not  given  over  much  to  study 
hastily  concealed  a novel  which  he  had  been  reading. 
Father  Larkin  happened  to  see  the  movement  and  upon 
taking  his  place  said  : “ Richard,  may  I ask  the  title  of  the 
novel  which  you  appear  to  be  so  much  interested  in  ? ’ 
The  young  man  replied:  ‘“Rienzi;  the  last  of  the  Trib- 
unes.’” “Avery  good  book,”  said  Father  Larkin,  “and 
interesting,  but  you  must  not  accept  Bulwer’s  Rienzi  as  the 
Rienzi  of  history.”  He  then  went  on  and  gave  us  a lecture 
on  Rienzi,  lasting  until  the  end  of  class,  which,  in  point  of 
interest  and  information,  1 have  never  heard  surpassed  on 
any  public  lecture  platform.  In  closing  he  commented  on 
Rienzi’s  extraordinary  eloquence,  and  added  that,  if  he  had 
been  permitted  to  address  the  mob  which  put  him  to  death, 
he  would  probably  have  regained  them  to  his  support,  but 
orders  had  been  given  by  the  nobles  that  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  speak.  “ This  ” he  continued  “ was  a great  loss 
to  literature.  No  doubt  the  speech  which  Rienzi  would 
have  delivered  on  that  occasion  would  have  ranked  with  the 
best  efforts  of  the  greatest  orators.  This  want,”  he  said 
“should  be  supplied,  and  I know  of  no  young  gentlemen  more 


capable  of  supplying  it  than  this  class  of  Rhetoric.  You 
will,  therefore,  each  of  you,  write  for  to-morrow,  the  speech 
which  Rienzi  didn’t  deliver  to  the  Romans. 

I remember  this  incident  particularly  well  from  the  fact 
that  I had  written  an  oration  which  1 considered  only  sec- 
ond to  that  which  Rienzi  would  have  uttered  ; closing  with 
the  declaration  that  he,  Rienzi,  rather  than  that  the  Roman 
people  should  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  his  assassination,  and 
if  he  believed  it  to  be  for  the  good  of  Rome,  would  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life. 

I confidently  expected  the  first  place  and  listened  with 
great  self  satisfaction  for  the  verdict  of  the  chief.  He  fre- 
quently assigned  places  without  naming  a single  member  of 
the  class  but  describing  each  one  unmistakably  by  a pleas- 
ant allusion  to  some  personal  peculiarity.  I waited  on  this 
occasion  for  any  that  I might  safely  take  to  myself.  None 
came  until  the  last  and  then  with  a pause  “ Last,  the  young 
man  who  is  always  dancing  on  the  hind  legs  of  his  chair  for 
rank  heresy." 

The  two  forward  legs  of  my  chair  came  suddenly  down 
to  the  floor  and  my  face  lengthened  perceptibly. 

“ Rienzi  ” said  he  “ was  a Catholic,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances could  he  have  entertained  for  a moment  the  thought 
of  suicide.” 

I do  not  think  Father  Larkin  greatly  admired  the  custom 
of  a semi-annual  public  debate  by  the  class  of  Rhetoric. 
As  the  22d  of  February  approached,  which  date  had  been 
recognized  as  the  day  for  the  debate  from  time  immemorial, 
the  class  became  quite  anxious  on  the  subject.  He  said 
nothing  however  until  about  a week  or  ten  days  before  the 
day,  when,  as  if  the  idea  had  just  struck  him,  he  asked  one 
morning  “ Has  it  not  been  the  custom  for  this  class  to  have 
a public  debate  every  226  of  February?”  Upon  being 
assured  that  it  was  the  custom  he  inquired  with  apparent 
innocence  whether  we  had  completed  our  preparations  and 
were  ready.  The  class  smiled  and  gently  suggested  that  it 
was  also  the  custom  for  the  Professor  of  rhetoric  to  select 
the  subject  and  assign  the  parts.  “ Well,”  he  said  after  a 
moment  of  hesitation  with  a very  quizzical  look,  “ let  us  have 
a debate  on  the  crusades  ; it  is  a good  honest  old  subject  ; ” 
and  accordingly  much  to  our  own  disgust  we  set  to  work  to 
debate  the  crusades,  and  settled  that  vexed  question  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  chairman. 

During  Father  Larkin’s  last  year,  Father  Gockeln  arrived 
from  Canada,  and  was  put  on  duty  as  first  prefect,  relieving 
Father  Ouellet.  This  change  was  very  grateful  to  the  stu- 
dents, as  Father  Ouellet,  by  the  severity  of  his  discipline  and 
by  his  methods  of  securing  order,  had  made  himself  quite 
unpopular.  Father  Gockeln’s  arrival  wras  distinguished  by 
a circumstance  very  memorable  in  the  college  history.  That 
morning  for  the  first  time  corn-bread  was  served  at  breakfast 
and  the  boys  insisted  that  the  first  original  supply  had  been 
brought  by  Father  Gockeln  in  his  trunk  from  Montreal. 
Father  Ouellet  was  no  doubt  a wonderful  disciplinarian. 
At  one  time  he  taught  in  “ Purgatory,”  the  Commercial  class 
which  had  been  recently  established.  Later  he  served  with 
a gallantry  and  devotion  w'hich  made  him  conspicuous  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  chaplain  of  the  gallant  old 
Sixty-ninth  regiment.  My  brother,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
pupils,  and  I fear,  not  a model  one,  in  the  Commercial  class, 
was  a captain  in  the  regiment  in  ’61  and  ’62.  Father  Ouel- 
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iet  could  never  fully  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  “James” 
as  he  called  him  was  still  a pupil  under  him.  He  had  no 
sense  of  humor  whatever.  He  was  earnest,  zealous,  severe 
and  as  brave  as  a lion  His  influence  over  the  regiment  was 
very  great.  On  one  occasion  while  saying  Mass  at  Camp 
California,  near  Alexandria,  he  delivered  a very  practical 
sermon  on  the  subject  of  the  final  judgment  which  he  likened 
to  the  great  Pay  Day.  The  men  of  the  regiment  had  just 
been  paid  off.  He  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
against  many  of  them  there  had  been  stoppages  and  that 
their  accounts  with  the  government  had  been  adjusted  to  a 
farthing ; that  fines  and  forfeitures  had  been  carefully  de- 
ducted and  each  man  had  received  his  just  dues.  So  he  said 
it  would  be  on  the  last  pay  day  when  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  must  appear  for  final  settlement  of  their  accounts. 
There  would  be  no  exception  ; all  men  must  appear,  even 
those  who  lived  before  the 
deluge,  etc.  When  he  had 
got  thus  far,  my  brother  who 
was  officer  of  the  day,  and 
seated  in  the  front  row  among 
the  officers,  leaned  across  his 
neighbor  and  remarked  to  an- 
other officer  capable  of  ap- 
preciating a bad  joke,  “ I 
thought  all  those  fellows’ 
debts  were  liquidated.”  He 
said  this  very  gravely.  The 
officer  who  sat  between  the 
two  was  one  of  those  who 
very  seldom  takes  a joke  until 
after  a considerable  period 
of  reflection.  Nearly  a min- 
ute elapsed  when  he  sudden- 
ly burst  out  into  a laugh. 

Father  Ouellet  gazed  at  the 
party  for  a moment  and  went 
on.  At  the  close  of  his  ser- 
mon he  said  “ There  is  a bad 
book  in  camp.  It  was 
brought  here  from  Washing- 
ton yesterday.  I want  that 
book  placed  in  my  tent  be- 
fore I finish  my  thanksgiving 
after  Mass.”  When  he  went  to  his  tent  the  book  was 
there.  He  left  it  lying  on  his  cot  and  went  to  breakfast. 
When  he  returned  it  had  been  stolen.  He  proceeded 
to  my  brother's  tent  and  informed  him  of  the  fact  ad- 
dressing him  in  the  most  dignified  manner,  not  as  “James,” 
but  as  “ Mr.  Officer  of  the  Day.”  The  officer  of  the  day 
recovered  the  book,  punished  the  delinquent,  and  reported 
back  to  Father  Ouellet.  He  was  thanked  most  formally, 
again  as  “ Mr.  Officer  of  the  Day  ” and  it  was  fully  a week 
before  the  chaplain  got  back  to  “James.”  The  last  time  I 
saw  Father  Ouellet,  was  in  the  engagement  of  the  26th  of 
June,  1862.  He  was  separated  from  his  regiment  and  heard 
the  firing.  He  was  going  to  the  front  at  a full  galop  with  his 
mind  so  intent  upon  getting  there  that  he  did  not  hear  me 
as  I greeted  him.  I watched  him  as  he  rode,  and  although 
the  horse  was  none  of  the  best  nor  his  outfit  better,  I saw 


him  take  a big  log  at  a flying  jump  in  a manner  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  an  experienced  huntsman. 

There  were  others  too  of  my  day  at  St.  John's  who  shed 
lustre  on  the  order  and  the  cloth  during  the  war.  Father 
Nash  did  more  to  discipline  Billy  Wilson’s  Zouaves,  com- 
posed as  they  were  of  the  roughest  element  from  New  York, 
than  all  their  officers.  This  regiment  was  of  such  a despe- 
rate character  that  they  were  sent  to  Santa  Rosa  Island, 
where  there  was  also  a regular  garrison,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  them  where  they  could  neither  get  at  the  enemy  nor 
the  movable  personal  property  of  friend  or  foe.  They  were 
attacked,  notwithstanding,  while  there  and  bore  themselves 
with  credit.  At  Antietam,  when,  during  the  heaviest  fire, 
Father  Tissot’s  old  slouched  hat  was  seen  bending  over  the 
dying  and  the  dead,  the  wearer  flitting  from  one  to  the  other 
seemingly  unconscious  of  all  danger,  many  an  officer  on  that 

field  pointed  him  out  with 
words  of  high  praise  for  the 
Catholic  chaplain.  Gen. 
Hancock  who  commanded 
the  division  after  the  death 
of  Gen.  Richardson,  turned 
to  my  brother  who  was  on  his 
staff  at  that  time  and  asked 
“ who  is  that  priest  ?”  It  was 
with  an  honest  pride  that  the 
former  student  of  St.  John’s 
answered  “ That  is  Father 
Tissot,  Chaplain  of  the  37th 
N.  Y.”  He  too  had  one  of 
his  old  boys  under  him  in  that 
regiment,  Gen.  James  R.  O’ 
Beirne,  then  a captain  of  the 
37th  ; but  as  he  was  shot 
through  the  lungs  on  the  Pen- 
insula, I presume  that  he  had 
not  yet  rejoined  at  Antietam. 

These,  perhaps,  are  not 
college  reminiscences,  but 
they  come  to  me,  notwith- 
standing, “ in  thinking  of  the 
days  that  are  no  more.”  In 
your  last  number  your  cor- 
respondent, Hamlet,  makes 
very  flattering  allusion  to  the  “ Goose  Quill,”  and  wonders  if 
what  he  says  may  fall  under  the  eyes  of  its  editor.  “ Ham,” 
though  not  an  argus,  had  more  than  one  pair  of  eyes,  but 
the  brightest  pair  were  dimmed  in  death  long  since  when 
Arthur  Francis  died  in  St.  Louis  just  as  he  had  attained  his 
majority.  He  was  a brilliant  boy,  hanscme,  manly,  gener- 
ous. He  was  the  first  of  the  class  of  ’55  to  pass  away. 
There  are  now,  I believe,  but  two  of  them  left,  and  these 
two  constituted  the  other  two-thirds  of  “Ham.” 

It  was  as  well,  yes,  better,  for  Arthur,  though  very  sad  for 
many,  that  his  bright  and  sunny  life  should  close  as  it  did. 
The  great  trouble  that  came  upon  the  nation  soon  afterward 
would  have  been  woefully  bitter  to  him.  He  was  proud  and 
sensitive.  He  loved  his  country  and  the  whole  of  it,  while 
those  who  were  very  dear  to  him,  living  as  they  did  in  border 
States,  were  divided  during  the  great  struggle,  some  for  and 
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some  against  the  Union.  One  of  his  family,  as  noble  a sol- 
dier as  ever  wore  a sword,  as  perfect  a gentleman  as  the 
military  academy  ever  graduated,  as  true  a patriot  as  ever 
sealed  his  devotion  to  his  country  with  his  life  blood, 
mounted  his  horse  one  summer  day  after  hearing  Mass  and 
receiving  communion  in  the  woods  wear  Stone  River,  and 
fell  dead  in  battle  within  half  an  hour  by  the  side  of  his 
chief,  General  Rosecrans,  who,  but  a little  while  before, 
received  the  communion  with  him  at  the  same  little  altar 
unsheltered  in  the  woods.  This  was  Colonel  Julius  P. 
Garesche.  He  was  the  brother  of  Father  Garesche,  S.  J., 
who  was  one  of  the  brightest  contributors  to  “ Ham,”  and 
one  of  the  wisest  counsellors  of  the  editorial  trio.  He  did 
not  share  his  gallant  brother’s  sentiments  during  the  war, 
but,  of  course,  in  true  obedience,  was  silent. 

1 passed  through  St.  Louis  in  the  fall  of  i860  on  my  way 
to  California  by  the  overland  stage  route.  I spent  part  of  a 
day  with  Arthur  Francis  and  was  inexpressibly  pained  to 
notice  how  near  he  was  to  the  other  shore.  I returned 
within  a year  and  his  chair  was  vacant.  I called  at  the 
University  to  visit  Father  Smarius  and  Father  Garesche  and 
was  most  kindly  received.  Father  Garesche  locked  the 
door  of  his  room  so  that  we  could  not  be  interrupted,  and 
for  an  hour  and  a half  we  had  the  most  lively  but  good 
humored  wrangle  about  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States. 
As  1 said,  he  was  on;  of  oar  best  contributors  and  wrote 
under  two  110ms  de plume  He  believed  that  neither  Hassard 
nor  myself  knew  his  secret,  which  he  had  revealed  in  confi- 
dence, of  course,  to  Arthur  Francis,  his  cousin  ; but  as  it 
was  a rule  of  the  office  that  “ Ham  ” should  have  no  secrets 
in  his  sanctum  we  were  well  aware  of  the  identity  of 
“ Jonas  ” and  “ Laph.”  On  one  occasion,  while  we  occupied 
a classroom  assigned  to  us  for  a sanctum,  which  communi- 
cated with  the  old  study  hall  as  well  as  with  the  courtyard, 
Father  Garesche  came  in.  He  picked  up  some  old  numbers 
of  the  Goose  Quill , and  criticised  here  and  there  with  a good 
deal  of  humor.  Finally  he  commenced  to  read  a poem 
written  by  himself,  a very  excellent  and  spiiited  poem  by 
the  way,  “ The  Battle  of  Trenton.”  He  smiled  several  times 
rather  derisively,  and  then  asked  Hassard  and  myself  very 
gravely  if  either  of  11s  had  written  it  ; he  said,  “ I know 
Arthur  didn’t.”  We  assured  him  that  we  had  not  but  that 
it  was  from  one  of  our  best  contributors.  ‘‘  Tell  me  hon- 
estly,” he  said,  “ because  I am  going  to  criticise  it.”  We 
reassured  him  and  begged  him  to  proceed.  He  then  went 
on  and  picked  out  several  of  the  best  and  most  striking  pas- 
ages,  which  he  read  over  in  a doubtful  sort  of  tone  and 
criticised  with  mild  severity.  We  defended  the  poem  and 
insisted  that  the  passages  he  had  selected  were  the  best  it 
contained.  When  he  had  got  through,  however,  Hassard 
and  I both  commenced,  and,  as  there  were  a number  of  weak 
points  in  his  production,  we  gave  him  the  benefit  of  a par- 
ticularly savage  criticism,  finally  answering  him  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  finer  parts  which  he  did  not  seem  to  like, 
we  would  have  rejected  it.  He  finally  found  himself  de- 
fending the  poem  with  considerable  warmth,  whereupon  he 
was  reminded  that  he  had  started  out  to  criticise  it,  and  then 
he  dropped  the  subject  and  the  paper.  It  was  not  until  a 
full  year  after  we  had  all  three  left  the  college,  when,  meeting 
there  again  at  the  commencement  which  followed  our  grad- 


uation, we  had  the  courage  to  tell  him  the  joke,  whereupon 
he  turned  on  Arthur  Francis  and  abused  him  roundly  for 
betraying  his  confidence. 

When  the  Goose  Quill  was  first  established  it  was  rather 
ignored  than  permitted  by  the  college  authorities.  We 
never,  however,  could  obtain  permission  to  print  it.  Father 
Larkin,  under  whose  reign  it  came  into  being,  was  singularly 
conservative  in  some  things,  and  never  an  admirer  of  news- 
papers. A favorite  expression  of  his  in  the  classroom  when 
criticising  our  compositions  was  : That  is  newspaper  slang.” 
In  fact,  he  forbade  us  to  read  in  the  newspapers  any  editorial 
articles,  and  begged  us  to  confine  ourselves  merely  to  the 
telegraph  items  of  news. 

It  was  this  kind  of  instruction,  no  doubt,  coupled  with  the 
little  preliminary  practice  on  the  Goose  Quill  that  made  John 
Hassard  wffiat  he  is,  one  of  the  clearest  and  best  uniters  of 
-strong  pure  English  that  has  been  connected  with  the  Ameri- 
can press  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century — and  during 
these  twenty-five  years  his  pen  has  never  been  idle. 

After  the  first  few  numbers  of  the  Goose  Quill  had  appeared 
it  was  kindly  received,  and  very  constantly  read  where  it 
was  placed  on  file  in  a dingy  old  cellar  known  as  the  read- 
ing room.  It  had  all  to  be  written  out,  a labor  performed  by 
Hassard  in  addition  to  his  editorial  duties.  We  received 
but  little  encouragement  from  the  students  in  the  way  of 
communications  that  were  accepted.  In  many  instances 
poems  were  copied  out  of  books  and  sent  to  11s  as  original. 
I believe,  however,  that  in  no  single  instance  did  any  of 
them  find  their  way  into  the  paper.  Father  Gockeln  was 
nur  staunch  friend,  and,  being  first  Prefect  at  the  time,  he 
gave  us  many  privileges,  such  as  permitting  us  to  sit  up  at 
night,  to  occupy  the  classroom  as  an  office,  and  to  remain 
during  study  hours  in  the  reading  room. 

I am  fairly  appalled  at  the  length  to  which  these  reminis- 
cences have  grown,  and  in  closing  I must  exact  of  you  a 
promise  that  you  will  with  perfect  freedom  cut  down  or 
divide  up  what  I have  written  according  to  your  editorial 
pleasure.  This  duty  to  his  readers  “ Ham  ” always  per- 
formed with  unflinching  fortitude,  even  when  the  articles 
were  written  by  himself.  All  the  original  manuscripts,  in- 
cluding those  rejected,  corrected  or  reduced,  I have  still  in 
my  possession.  When  “ Ham  ” dissolved  partnership,  in  the 
closing  months  of  the  college  year  1855,  these  documents  fell 
by  lot  to  me,  and  I prize  them  greatly  as  most  interesting- 
souvenirs  of  very  happy  days.  Yes,  we  deemed  them  happy 
days  even  as  they  passed,  but  their  memories  must  be 
remanded  notwithstanding. 

“ Clasp,  Angel  of  the  backward  look 
And  folded  wings  of  ashen  gray 
And  voice  of  echoes  far  away, 

The  brazen  covers  of  thy  book  : 

The  wierd  palimpsest  old  and  vast 
Wherein  thou  hidest  the  spectral  past  : — 

Shut  down  and  clasp  the  heavy  lids. 

1 hear  again  the  voice  that  bids 
The  dreamer  leave  his  dream  midway 
For  larger  hopes  and  graver  fears  : 

Life  greatens  in  these  later  years, 

The  century’s  aloe  flowers  to-day  ! ” 
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III. 

GEN.  JAS.  R.  O’BEIRNE,  ’57. 

Just  as  a truant  boy  cautiously  and  doubtingly  approaches 
the  old  homestead,  do  I come  to  the  task  flatteringly  com- 
mitted to  me  by  the  Editor  of  The  Monthly,  to  write  up 
some  of  the  reminiscences  I may  have  of  dear  old  St.  John’s 
College.  But  as  I peer  almost  tremblingly,  into  the  sacred 
recesses  within,  my  unsteadied  nerves  are  re-assured  by  the 
bright  smile  of  welcome  that  breaks,  perhaps  with 
astonishment,  from  the  loved  features  of  a mother,  the 
revered  Alma  Mater  of  my  youth.  Ah  ! back  again  among 
the  loved  scenes  of  old  / 

Once  more  in  the  hallowed 
precincts  of  the  sweet  long 
ago.  Reminiscences!  oh  ! how 
you  crowd  upon  me,  flecked 
in  the  plumage  of  angel 
wings,  gilded  b y parents’ 
love,  and  toned  peacefully 
and  musically  by  the  sweet 
cadences  of  the  preceptor’s 
fostering  advice  added  to  his 
unremitting  care  and  guid- 
ance. So  numerously  do  they 
throng  upon  memory  that 
one  knows  not  where  to 
begin. 

Oh,  memory,  gushing  rivulet  of  the 
soul, 

Tinged  and  fringed  with  golden 
thought, 

Flowing  thro’  the  checquered  fields 
of  life, 

In  joy  and  grief  thy  miracles  are 
wrought. 

Electric  wedder  of  divided  seas  1 
Linking  the  vanished  years  on 
waves  of  love. 

Sunless  searcher  of  the  mighty 
deep, 

Lifting  our  spirits  to  the  realms 
above. 

I am  indebted  to  General 
McMahon  for  the  cue  he  has 
given  mein  his  delightful  and 
interesting  pap e:,  published 
in  your  last  issue,  and  taking 
my  starting  point  about  where 
he  does  for  epochal  identity,  I have  pleasure  in  paying  the 
homage  of  my  affectionate  rememberance  and  devotion  to 
the  great  and  irresistible  Father  Larkin.  How  well  he 
understood  the  training  of  the  youthful  mind  and  what  a 
depth  of  meaning  and  easily-understood  force  there  was  in 
all  he  said.  He  was  thorough  master  of  the  science  of 
reading  human  nature,  and  while  I recognize  the  unsurpassed 
and  most  admirable  skill,  blended  with  tenderness,  but 
unerring  accuracy,  which  the  Jesuit  Fathers  as  a body  have 
shown  in  discovering  and  moulding  the  hidden  bent  or 
tortuous  wanderings  of  the  mind,  yet,  I was  always  impressed 
that  in  this- he  was  unequalled.  How  anxiously  we  used  to 


look  for  his  coming  into  the  study-room,  as  was  his  wont,  for 
a short  talk  or  admonition  ; and  again  during  our  retreat,  to 
deliver  to  us  one  of  those  matchless  sermons,  that  would 
hew  their  ineffaceable  precepts  into  the  heart,  even  if  it  were 
of  stone.  On  one  occasion  he  described  hell  with  such 
terrific  force  and  penetrating  vividness,  as  to  excel  anything 
in  word  painting  I have  ever  heard  or  read  since,  but  over 
and  above  all  this,  with  rarest  tenderness  and  logic,  he  made 
its  horrors,  sufferings,  and  all,  as  but  of  light  moment  com- 
pared to  the  loss  of  the  sight  of  God  forever.  He  was 
quaint  at  times  in  his  ideas,  using  a homely  and  every  day 
logic  to  impress  the  students.  While  he  did  not,  as  I recall, 

favor  corporal  punishment, 
I remember  he  used  to  say 
in  a pithy  and  admonitory 
way,  that  “ a boy  was  like  a 
beefsteak,  which,  when  beat- 
en, was  made  tender,”  and  he 
would  accompany  this  with  a 
thumping  motion  of  his  fat, 
chubby,  but  handsomely- 
shaped  hands.  His  leonine 
head  and  shoulders,  graceful 
movements,  rapid  and  light 
step  full  of  elastic  spring, 
though  he  was  very  corpulen', 
are  before  me  now,  and  make 
up  the  towering  figure  of  sin- 
gular command,  described  by 
Mr.  John  R.  G.  Hazard,  and 
General  McMahon.  I believe 
St.  John’s  has  always  been  fa- 
vored with  a manly  set,  as 
things  went  general'y,  and 
the  ideas  instilled  into  the 
boys  seemed  to  me  then  as 
they  have  since,  and  do  now, 
to  create  a Christian,  fearless 
and  fair-dealing  manhood. 
In  the  time  of  which  this  pa- 
per treats,  however,  I think  it 
may  be  said  there  were  two 
types,  the  gentler,  more  sub- 
dued and  quieter  boys, as  con- 
trasted with  these  who  were 
sanguine,  muscular,  athletic 
and  aggressive.  I cannot  re- 
call a blow  of  any  moment 
which  I ever  saw  struck  in  anger ; there  was  a decent 
respect  and  forbearance  throughout,  which  prevented  any- 
thing like  violence  or  offensive  antagonism.  Boxing,  jump- 
ing, and  the  rougher  style  of  foot-ball  kicking  called  the 
Southern  game,  somewhat  a la  Princeton  and  Yale  of  recent 
times  were  much  in  vogue.  Of  course  it  happened  often, 
that  four  or  five  boys  found  their  way  to  the  dreaded  infirm- 
ary, with  numerous  abrasions  and  dislocations,  not,  however, 
serious,  but  invariably  treated  in  the  prevailing  but  distaste- 
ful pathology  of  the  good  brother  attending,  which  took  the 
form  of  castor  oil,  sometimes  mixed  with  peppermint  as  a 
flavor.  I understand  the  castor  oil  treatment  is  almost  entirely 
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obsolete,  since  the  obnoxious,  senseless  and  barbarous  rough 
way  of  foot-ball  kicking  is  abolished,  and  the  general  health 
of  all  the  students  is  so  good,  that  there  is  literally  no  need 
for  an  infirmary,  but  as  the  building  is  of  revolutionary  fame, 
it  must  needs  stand  as  one  of  the  monitors  of  the  past  in  its 
revered  and  honorable  old  age  with  its  historic  associations. 
Boxing,  among  some,  was  also  carried  to  an  extreme.  Refer- 
ring to  General  McMahon’s  mention  of  his  heroic  and  chiv- 
alrous brother  James,  who  became  colonel  of  a regiment  in 
the  Irish  Brigade,  I remember  how  glorious  a fellow  he  was. 
We  were  rivals,  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  age,  both  prone 
to  the  rough  side  of  athletic  sports,  and  jealous  of  our  sup- 
posed physical  abilities,  contesting,  often  desperately,  but 
without  loss  of  temper  or  friendship,  for  superiority.  Many 
a night  can  I recall,  going  up  to  the  dormitory  at  bedtime, 
after  a furious  hit  or  miss,  up  and  down,  nip  and  tuck  time 
with  the  gloves,  no  result  reached,  except  that,  as  we 
mounted  the  stairs  our  eyes  were  streaming  from  the  contact 
of  padded  buckskin,  and  we  would  endearingly  hold  the 
bannisters  with  the  tightest  grip  to  steady  ourselves  after  the 
“ rattling  exchanges  ” with  which  we  had  complimented  one 
another.  Although  near  him  on  the  field,  I did  not  see  him 
after  he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  while  per- 
forming an  almost  superhuman  act  of  sublime  courage,  in 
which  he  seized  the  flag  of  his  regiment,  when  the  color- 
sergeant  had  been  struck  down  by  a minie  rifle  ball.  Colonel 
McMahon  rallying  his  men  with  that  commanding  figure  and 
manly  voice  for  which  he  was  famous,  rushed  fearlessly  up 
to  the  breastworks  of  the  enemy  with  his  cap  in  hand,  cheer- 
ing his  men  on  to  follow  him.  When  almost  sure  of  a victory, 
which  afterwards  came,  due  to  his  superb  gallantry,  he  fell 
under  a concentrated  fire,  pierced  with  seventeen  rebel 
bullets.  His  brother,  General  Martin  T.  McMahon,  with 
that  love  and  fidelity  which  always  existed  between  the  boys, 
recovered  his  body  later  when  the  bloody  charge  was  over 
and  had  it  buried  with  military  honors,  within  our  lines. 

1 5 rief,  brave  and  glorious  was  his  young  career, 

His  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  friends  and  foes, 

For  he  was  freedom’s  champion,  one  of  those, 

The  few  in  number,  who  had  not  outstepped 

The  charter  to  chastise,  which  she  bestou  s 

On  such  as  wield  her  weapons.  lie  had  kept 

The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o’er  him  wept. 

Father  Tissot,  whom  General  McMahon  refers  to  in  his 
charming  reminiscences,  was  prefect  in  the  earlier  day,  and 
afterwards  chaplain  of  the  37th  Regiment,  N.  V.  Vols.,  in 
which  I then  served  in  ’61  and  ’62.  He  was  one  of  those 
whom  we  dreaded  yet  admired  during  our  college  days.  He 
would  tuck  up  the  corner  of  his  cassock  under  its  band,  and 
rush  pell-mell  into  the  thickest  of  the  foot-ball  group,  even 
when  the  most  powerful  athletes  of  that  day  had  gotten 
massed  in  the  fierce  struggle.  There  was  Edward  Malone 
now  an  eminent  and  successful  physician  in  Williamsburgh, 
who,  like  his  noble  brother,  Sylvester,  the  reverend  and 
patriotic  clergyman,  has  done  good  service  for  the  land  of 
their  birth  through  the  Irish  National  League.  Then  came 
Eugene  Sullivan,  the  giant-like  in  strength,  then  Pinckney, 
Dillon,  and  other  fiery  fellows  of  the  south,  all  breathing 
defiance,  their  muscles  gathered,  the  exhilirating  and  health- 
ful pantings  of  their  lungs,  sending  the  blood  swiftly  through 
their  veins,  everything,  sinew,  nerve  and  limb,  strung  for  the 


contest.  The  grapple,  the  clinch,  the  swaying  to  and  fro, 
then  the  break,  when  suddenly  the  well-knit  form  and  hardy 
frame  of  Father  Tissot  could  be  seen  swiftly  and  adroitly 
plunging  into  the  thickest  of  the  whirl,  and  away  would  go 
the  ball  impelled  with  the  wonderful  dexterity  of  his  foot, 
while  he,  with  the  same  skill  and  swiftness,  would  glide 
slickly  out  of  the  way  of  the  powerful  fellows,  rushing  to 
send  him  to  earth  for  punishment  and  to  get  him  out  of  the 
way  so  as  to  take  the  ball  from  him.  He  was  equally  expert 
at  hand-ball,  and  as  a chaplain,  and  I must  say  a soldier, 
having  had  three  horses  killed  under  him  while  in  battle  with 
our  regiment.  He  was  always  in. the  front  rank  line  to  hear 
confessions  and  to  administer,  as  oftentimes  did,  the  con- 
solations of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  the  wounded  soldier 
or  officer  as  he  fell  under  the  hottest  fire  of  bullets,  round- 
shot  and  shell.  He  was,  and  is  known  to-day  among  veterans 
as  the  model  chaplain  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  this 
well-earned  reputation  is  still  accorded  to  him  in  the  War 
Department.  I am  not  going  by  this  to  seem  to  slight  my 
old  and  dear  professor  of  Classics  then  Mr.,  but  now  Father 
Nash,  nor  Father  Ouellet  who,  in  our  college  days,  reflected 
the  nobility  and  greatness  of  the  superb  order  of  the  Jesuits 
in  their  discharge  of  duties  as  professors  and  guides  in  the 
formation  of  character,  while  in  battle  and  on  the  march  as 
chaplains,  they  stood  out  as  conspicuously  and  gloriously  in 
shaping  the  morals,  controlling  the  conduct  and  caring  for 
the  souls  of  soldiers  in  the  face  of  death.  Their  self-denial, 
humility  and  bravery  were  the  same  in  both  spheres  of  duty. 
But  Father  Tissot  was  with  us  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  in  my  mess.  He  was  saint-like  in  his  uncomplaining 
enduiance  of  suffering,  and  while  almost  continually  in  ill- 
health,  the  hardships  of  camp-life  and  exposure  to  danger 
had  no  terrors  for  him,  but  found  him  always  active  in  min- 
istering to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  charge,  and  ever  at  the 
post  of  duty. 

I can  remembef  well,  how  in  the  class-room  with  almost 
awful  dignity,  and  an  expression  of  iron-like  feature,  Mr. 
Nash  would  maintain  the  decorum  of  the  boys,  and  many  a 
time  when  remiss,  we  would  look  to  see  if  he  passed  upon  us 
that  austere  rebuke  that  spoke  unutterable  words  of  condem- 
nation from  his  unwrinkled  and  immobile  face,  severer  by 
far  than  any  that  1 have  ever  seen  or  felt  in  the  most  “ war 
like  and  grim  ” of  the  trained  military  officers  I afterwards 
encountered  during  the  war.  Mr.  Nash  was  kind,  but  exact- 
ing, proud  of  the  boys  in  his  class,  ever  prompt  to  give  them 
the  honor  or  meed  of  praise  they  deserved,  seeking  to  raise 
them  to  a higher  plane,  and  always  encouraging  them  to 
greater  effort  and  ambition.  We  leaned  on  him,  respected 
and  loved  him.  It  does  not  seem  a wonder  that  St.  John’s 
College  turned  out  some  excellent  soldiers,  both  from  its 
professors  and  students,  though  of  the  latter,  reflecting 
socially,  the  unfortunate  divisions  of  our  country,  now  hap- 
pily reunited  and  restored  to  lasting  peace,  it  is  not  strange 
that  some  were  in  the  Southern  and  some  were  in  the 
Northern  armies.  So  it  was  of  families,  so  it  was  of  brothers, 
so  it  was  of  father  and  son. 

I must  not  forget  to  say  of  our  day,  a score  and  a half 
years  ago,  that  there  was  much  inclination  to  the  heroic  and 
the  declamatory,  or  elocutionary,  besides  the  mathematical, 
and  a remarkable  fondness  for  Greek,  which  latter  was 
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probably  natural,  because  it  furnished  some  of  us  with  beau- 
tiful types  of  the  patriotic  and  warlike,  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  great  and  emotional  soldiers  and  orators  whose  deeds 
and  harangues  their  poets  and  historians  had  immortalized, 
in  story  and  song.  How  often  we  used  to  ejaculate  with 
spirit  the  lines  still  vivid  to  me:  “ Come  on  all  ye  brave 
followers  of  Agamemnon.”  And  now,  as  I sit  here  writing 
hastily,  some  ten  miles  distant,  I can  see  the  old  study  hall 
through  which  the  famous  orator  and  declaimer  of  that  day 
used  to  stride  with  classic  grace  and  martial  tread — Gus 
1 hebaud,  1 the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all  ” — while  a few 
moments  after,  the  good-natured  Ike  Binsse  would  follow, 
seeking  by  his  gesture  and  borrowed  ponderous  tread  to 
imitate  this,  the  foremost  among  the  Philosophers,  and  imme- 
diately the  sacred  silence  and  the  decorum  of  the  study  hour 
would  be  broken  by  a subdued  laugh,  a snicker  or  applause 
given  in  a ludicrous  spirit  that  aroused  for  the  moment  the 
ire  and  condemnation  of  the  Disciplinarian.  One  very  well- 
remembered  and  oft-recalled  scene  that  transpired  in  that 
study  hall  imprinted  itself  deeply  on  my  boyish  mind,  and 
has  been  with  me,  ever  after 
through  life,  as  one  of  its 
most  interesting  and  dearest 
memories.  The  usual  still- 
ness of  the  study  hour  pre- 
vailed; the  entrance  door  was 
opened  and  Father  Larkin, 
accompanied  by  a stranger 
tastefully  clad  in  dark  coat, 
light  pantaloons  and  bright 
necktie,  with  a wonderfully 
handsome  set  of  features,  a 
flashing  eye,  and  fine  com- 
plexion, which  told  at  once 
of  a man  in  full  health  and 
vigor  of  life,  of  high  hopes, 
stirring  impulses,  and  tower- 
ingcourage,  with  the  polish 
of  birth  and  education  mark- 
ing him  at  once  as  a person 
of  distinction,  intellect  and 
eventful  history.  Father  Larkin,  the  grand  English  gentleman 
and  scholar,  proceeded  to  the  stage,  then  at  the  end  of  the  hall, 
nearest  to  the  present  reception  parlor,  in  company  with  the 
fascinating  visitor,  and  calling  for  attention,  introduced  the 
world-renowned  Irish  exile  and  patriot,  Thomas  Francis 
Meagher,  who  had  escaped  from  banishment  in  Van  Dieman’s 
land,  where  the  British  Government,  not  its  people,  had  con- 
demned him  to  spend  the  balance  of  his  life  in  banishment 
away  from  all  that  was  near  and  dear  to  him.  His  fame 
had  filled  this  country,  and  his  burning  eloquence,  poured 
out  in  behalf  of  his  country,  had  rung  in  electric  tones  in 
every  Irishman’s  heart  throughout  this  country,  and  were 
taken  up  by  their  American  sons,  as  well  as  by  the  people  of 
this  land  generally,  without  regard  to  race  or  religious  belief. 
Stories  our  fathers  and  mothers  had  told  us  of  the  woeful 
history  of  Ireland’s  wrongs  were  remembered,  and  indigna- 
tion with  a spirit  of  resentment  burned  with  renewed  intensity 
in  our  bosoms.  I believe  not  one  boy  then  within  that  hall, 
without  excepting  the  French,  Cuban,  Spanish  or  South 
American  students  then  represented  among  our  college 


mates,  but  felt  alike  with  the  Irish  born  and  American  a 
thrill  of  warlike  spirit,  as  we  listened  to  the  burning  elo- 
quence of  the  great  orator  whom  Father  Larkin  introduced 
as  one  of  the  Irish  patriots  of  ’48.  What  a unique  and 
grand  setting  of  the  picture  as  a fitting  counterpart  of  the 
present  day  in  the  Catholic  English  Jesuit,  and  the  Irish 
Catholic  patriot — the  Gladstone  and  Parnell  of  that  day — 
symbolized  by  the  act  of  the  Christian  in  the  person  of  the 
great-hearted  priest  and  the  declarations  of  the  fearless 
champion  of  the  rights  of  his  countrymen.  After  the  intro- 
duction, the  exiled  patriot  Meagher,  the  matchless  orator, 
spoke  in  such  sentences  and  with  such  fervor  and  brilliancy 
so  enraptured  in  the  inspiration  of  divinest  thought,  lost  for 
the  moment  in  abandonment  to  the  wild  rapture  of  his  in- 
vocations in  behalf  of  Ireland  and  her  people,  every  one  of 
us  was  so  overpowered  and  wrought  up  in  response  to  his 
oratory  that  I have  always  believed  had  we  been  called  to 
follow  him  to  the  depths  of  a fathomless  chasm  not  one 
would  have  hesitated  or  said  “No.”  He  spoke  to  us  attimes 
in  tender  strains  of  his  college-boy  days  in  the  Jesuit  college 

at  Stonyhurst,  and  he  became 
one  and  a part  of  us.  He 
threw  a golden  glow  about 
our  lives,  and  amid  the  tears 
he  evoked  when  he  spoke  of 
the  land  of  our  fathers  he 
flung,  as  it  were;  the  loveliest 
rainbow  of  hope;  in  an  en- 
couraging future  for  us,  and 
that  land  he  loved  better  than 
anything  else  after  his  God. 
Strange  that  so  many  of  us, 
who  were  there  with  him 
as  boys  that  day,  should 
meet  him  afterwards  in  camp 
and  on  the  field  of  battle 
during  the  war  of  the  Rebell- 
ion, with  sword  in  hand  and 
sprig  of  green  in  his  cap, 
leading  the  glorious  and  fa- 
med Irish  Brigade,  learning 
there  and  then,  as  he  hoped,  the  science  of  war  practi- 
cally, and  longing  to  live  to  fight  for  his  own  dear  Ireland, 
and  help  to  make  her  free  and  a nation.  How  gayly 
he  dressed  in  gold  lace,  equipped  completely  with 
faultless  exactness  in  everything  down  to  the  sabretache  ; 
with  his  brilliant  staff  about  him,  and  his  unconquered 
regiments  in  line  near  him  ; and  how  jocose  and  light- 
hearted he  was  when  I met  him  in  the  smoke  of  battle, 
under  a heavy  fire  at  Fredericksburg,  Malvern  Hill  and 
Chancellorsville,  where  he  added  later  renown  to  the  prowess 
and  fame  of  the  Irish  soldier.  As  I was  leaving  the  field  in 
the  last-named  engagement  on  an  impromptu  stretcher, 
bleeding  considerably,  between  a swoon  and  semi-conscious- 
ness, aggravated  by  morphine,  how  sweet  to  me  it  was,  in  a 
moment  of  passing  sensibility,  to  hear  his  message  of  encour- 
agement sent  by  one  of  his  officers,  who  hastily  bade  me 
“good  bye,”  saying  as  he  went  : “ God  bless  you,  Jim,”  but 
how  sad  to  tell  that  in  a moment  more  Capt.  John  Lynch, 
who  spoke  the  words  to  me,  was  struck  by  a shell,  his  body 
torn  in  pieces,  and  so  mangled  that  his  seal  ring,  worn  on 
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his  little  finger,  was  driven  by  the  explosion  into  his  left 
hip,  where  it  was  found  imbedded.  The  field  hospital  was 
set  on  fire  by  the  bursting  shells,  which  ignited  the  leaves, 
some  three  or  four  inches  deep  about  the  woods,  and  we 
were  carried  away  hurriedly  to  save  us  from  burning,  just  as 
Meagher  and  his  splendid  Irish  Brigade  moved  in  line 
quickly  to  the  front  as  reinforcements  in  a trying  moment, 
which  was  their  usual  luck.  But  St.  John’s  College,  Father 
Larkin  and  the  patriot,  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  were  in 
the  first  and  last  chapter — they  were  often  heard  and  recalled 
by  me  from  the  hour  when  the  dramatic  scene  occurred  in 
the  old  studv  hall. 

One  other  scene  and  setting  in  that  loved  old  study  room 
and  I have  done.  As  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres,  a tall, 
handsome,  rosy-faced  man  looks  at  you,  with  reddish-brown 
hair,  a winning  smile,  eloquent  mouth  and  rather  high 
cheek-bones,  with  nervous  movement  of  the  facial  muscles 
reflected  in  the  quick  glances  of  his  deep  blue  eyes,  a mild- 
ness of  tone  running  through  all,  with  evident  sensitiveness 
predominating  over  them,  added  to  this  a polish  of  accent 
and  gesture,  and  an  almost  lady-like  modesty  and  softness 
of  tone,  with  great  intelligence  pervading  voice,  manner  and 
appearance,  with  the  frame  of  a swordsman  and  the  mien  of 
a courtier.  This  outline  will  describe  in  part,  if  I remember 
rightly,  the  Rev.  Bernard  O’Reilley,  to  whom  we,  who  have 
attempted  public  speaking  or  the  criticism  of  it,  owe  so 
much.  Pleasant,  amiable,  tender-hearted  and  affectionate, 
his  was  a loveable  character,  but  when  once  wounded  or 
offended,  quick  was  the  penalty  he  exacted,  by  the  gather- 
ing cloud  of  his  displeasure,  and  the  bolt  of  manly  rebuke 
he  sent  straight  home  in  his  finely  chosen  language  of  re- 
proof to  the  luckless  wight  who  committed  the  offense.  We 
had  some  good  boys  then,  who  delighted  to  tease  and  im- 
pose on  good  nature,  though  I never  could  see  the  wisdom, 
profit  or  fun  of  trifling  with  such  a well-armed  gentleman 
and  good  shot  as  Father  O’Reilley.  Besides  this,  he  had  all 
the  beauties  of  the  Irish  character,  love  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, music,  mirth  and  wit,  with  the  fiery  untamed  steeds 
of  strong  impulse,  likes  and  dislikes,  natural  to  the  race,  and 
withal  a fondness  and  mastery  of  literature  in  all  its  highest 
and  noblest  grades,  that  made  him  appear  to  me  a modern 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Tacitus  and  Cicero  all  combined,  with  the 
Hellenic  beauties  and  greatness  of  Homer,  Hischylus  and 
Herodotus  thrown  in.  How  we  used  to  love  to  hear 'his  ac- 
centuation and  cadences  in  reciting  poetry,  and  how  skil- 
fully, like  a gardener  culling  choicest  flowers  in  a conserva- 
tory, would  he  pick  out,  one  by  one,  rhetorical  passages 
remarkable  for  their  uniqueness,  power  of  description,  or 
beauty  of  imagery  and  comparison,  and  into  what  rhapsodies 
at  times  would  he  not  go  over  some  of  these.  In  fact  he 
would  be  lost  for  a time  in  their  contemplation,  and  with 
faultless  elegance  of  manner  he  would  extract  for  us,  won- 
dering and  enjoying  the  feast,  like  Lotus  eaters,  the  sweet 
flavor  and  very  essence  of  their  fragrant  loveliness.  This  is 
the  same  Father  O’Reilley  who  has  so  vigorously  and  truth- 
fully written,  as  the  correspondent  of  The  Sun,  from  Rome 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  from  Ireland,  during 
several  months  past,  doing  so  much  good  in  moulding 
American  public  opinion  by  a faithful  and  masterly  por- 
trayal of  important  passing  religious  and  political  events,  to 
which  his  great  scholarship,  elegant  rhetoric  and  command 


of  language  are  so  well  adapted.  Our  contemporaries  of 
that  day  have  done  him  credit  in  his  tuitions,  and  Thomas 
B.  Gonnery,  Dr.  Joseph  Kerrigan,  William  Donnelly  and 
many  others  of  that  day  and  later  times  have  sustained  the 
fame  of  St.  John’s  in  the  professions  and  commercial  pur- 
suits. Many  of  them  have  gone  to  their  final  reward,  but 
what  a happy,  well-disposed  and  fraternal  group  they  were  ! 
And  there  was  Plowden  Morrogh,  who,  like  Tom  Connery, 
carried  off  all  the  honors  because  he  studied  so  hard. 
Morrogh,  like  many  others,  has  also  moved  into  the  “ silent 
beyond  ” where  our  holy  faith  teaches  us  to  hope  for  reward 
and  peace  as  we  deserve  them. 

I cannot  forget  how  faithful  were  those  who  passed  away 
to  their  religious  duties  and  teachings,  and  it  is  one  great 
consolation  of  the  St.  John’s  Alumnus  that  he  has  been  well 
grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  our  holy  religion,  and  its 
great  capacity  to  sustain  us  in  “ the  peace  that  surpasseth 
all  understanding,”  whether  we  are  prosperous  or  beset  by 
difficulties  and  trials  in  life.  Looking  over  the  list  of  names 
reviewd  in  the  interesting  report  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Sodality,  and  recalling  my  old  confessor,  dear  little  Father 
Legouais,  it  was  pleasing  to  note  and  feel  how  well  prepared 
must  have  been  those  of  our  old  companions  who  have  gone 
before  when  the  final  summons  came,  since  their  early  equip- 
ment by  the  Jesuit  Professors  and  Fathers  had  left  them 
with  their  armors  clad  for  battle.  Though  it  may  have  been 
dented  and  battle-stained,  it  was  safe  from  penetration 
by  the  enemy.  Their  duty  was  well  done,  and  their  pil- 
grimage has  ended  in 

Heaven’s  city!  bright  with  pearly  bulwarks. 

Shedding  rays  that  dazzle  mortal  eye, 

Where  the  saints,  white-robed,  ’mid  censors  waving, 

“ Salus  Deo  Nostro,”  thankful  cry. 

Our  reminiscences  of  the  olden  St.  John’s  can  only  show 
with  what  tender  feelings  we  cling  to  our  Alma  Mater  and 
her  teachings,  though  having  passed  through  many  vicissi- 
tudes and  witnessed  many  strange  and  eventful  scenes  ; 
though  having  seen  the  wondrous  advance  of  science  and 
art  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  in  which  a new  race  of 
men  have  come  to  the  front  and  taken  our  places  ; yet, 
-after  all,  our  hearts  turn  fondly,  affectionately  and  grate- 
fully to  those  who  gave  up  all  and  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
task  of  fitting  us  for  the  battle  of  life.  After  our  parents, 
do  they  not  deserve  thanks  and  gratitude  from  us  ? I shall 
always  bear  in  mind  most  distinctly  and  fondly  a beautiful 
remark  made  at  one  of  our  Alumni  dinners  by  the  great, 
kind-hearted  and  loved  former  rector,  Father  P.  F.  Dealy, 
when  speaking  of  the  College  : “ Remember,”  said  he,  “ no 
matter  what  trouble  you  may  have  had,  no  matter  how 
many  reverses  you  may  have  met  in  the  world,  no  matter 
who  may  turn  their  backs  on  you,  your  Alma  Mater,  St. 
John’s,  will  always  receive  you  and  welcome  you  with  open 
doors  and  open  heart.”  Who  could  feel  despondent  with 
such  a harbor  of  safety  always  ready  for  him,  with  such  a 
home  assured  to  him  ? 

Near  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  a dry, 
cold,  frosty  evening,  with  the  thermometer  thirty-nine  de- 
grees below  zero,  I recollect  standing,  some  seven  years 
ago,  and  witnessed,  to  my  eye,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
sights  vouchsafed  to  man.  Comparing  this  reminiscence  to 
the  scene,  I may  liken  its  features  to  the  present  status  of 
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the  older  Alumni  and  their  relations  to  St.  John’s  College. 
1 o the  left  of  me,  thousands  of  miles  to  the  east,  was  visible 
the  outlines  of  “ night  fallen  on  the  city.”  About  me  was 
twilight  gathering  fast  ’round  eve’s  departing  light;”  to  the 
right  of  me  and  westward  could  be  seen  a last  glimpse  of  the 
setting  sun,  over  beyond  the  Rockies,  out  through  the  golden 
gate  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  many  Tyrian  dies  were 
fast  giving  way  to  the  oneness  of  the  blue  vault,  with  its 
ocean-like  expanse  and  star-blazoned  worlds.  It  seemed  to 
me  like  something  supernatural,  as  though  I had  a glimpse 
of  an  unpeopled,  deserted  heaven,  but  with  its  entrancing 
and  melodious  harmonies  attuned  by  Nature  all  around  me° 
The  atmosphere  was  sprinkled,  as  with  a shower  of  silver, 
reflected  from  the  frozen  particles  of  atmosphere,  that  gave 
a sheen  and  diamond-like  sparkle  to  the  very  air,  and  not  a 
sound  was  heard,  but  the  awful  stillness  that  consumed 
everything  in  its  immensity,  and  hung  abo.ve,  around 
and  in  all.  At  last  the  charm  was  broken  and,  strange 
to  say,  Nature’s  child,  the  untutored  son  of  the  prai- 
rie, was  the  first  to  dispel  the  divine  symphony.  So 
of  the  retrospect  and  reminiscence,  from  a human  stand- 
point, with  those  of  our  day  among  the  St.  John’s  College 
Alumni.  Their  early  school-boy  days  are  like  the  east 


where  the  sun  had  set  and  night  set  in.  The  present  is  simi- 
lar to  where  I stood,  the  middle  ground  of  life  ; the  west 
where  the  king  of  day  was  sinking  to  rest,  like  those  of  our 
day  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  whom  we  must  follow 
when  our  mission  is  ended,  all,  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
to  be  decked  with  the  brilliant  colors,  the  joys  of  the  hour, 
and  the  silent  sinking  into  tranquil  shades,  blessed  by  the 
peace,  good  will  and  the  reward  of  duty  well  performed,  with 
the  dictum  of  the  Giver  of  all  good  in  our  favor,  and  a last 
pleasant  smile  above  all  as  we  look  towards  Alma  Mater. 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought, 

I summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 

I sigh  the  lack  of  many  a thing  I sought, 

And  with  old  woe’s  new  wail  my  dear  time’s  waste, 

Then  can  I drown  an  eye  unused  to  flow 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death’s  dateless  night, 

And  weep  a fresh  love’s  long-since  cancelled  woe. 

And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a vanished  sight, 

■1  hen  can  I grieve  at  grievances  foregone, 

And  heavily  from  woe  to  wee  tell  o’er 
The  sad  account  of  fore -bemoaned  moan, 

Which  I now  pay,  as  if  not  paid  before, 

But  if  the  while  I think  on  thee,  dear  friend, 

All  losses  are  restored  and  sorrows  end. 
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Calmly  the  beams  of  the  moon 
Sleep  on  the  village  church  steeple, 
Blending  the  gold  of  its  cross 

With  the  mellowy  sheen  of  their  silver; 
Down  in  the  garden  of  graves 
The  shade  of  the  tapering  spire 
Counts  with  its  finger  the  tombs 
On  the  round  of  the  grim  Reaper’s  dial. 
Under  the  standard  of  Christ 
The  iron-tongued  monitor  slumbers. 

Girt  by  his  caroling  kin. 

Quietly  waiting  the  hour, 


Waiting  the"call  of  the  clock 

And  the  hand  of  the  hoary  old  sexton. 

Calmly  the  beams  of  the  moon 
Rest  on  the  dead  ; but  the  steeple 
Totters  and  sways  to  the  peal 
That  rings  in  the  glory  of  Christmas. 

Under  the  blaze  of  the  lights 
The  reverent  peasants  are  kneeling; 

The  choristers  carol  the  Mass, 

While  the  priest  celebrates  at  the  altar, 

C.  Simpson,  ’88, 


IV. 

J.  J.  COSTELLO,  ’62. 

At  the  request  of  my  young  friend,  Mr.  Jno.  C.  McNeilly, 
who,  no  doubt,  was  inspired  by  the  editorial  department  of 
The  Monthly,  I have  consented  to  emerge  from  my 
obscurity,  and  contribute  my  mite  to  the  collection  of 
“Reminiscences  of  Old  St.  John's.” 

I understand  that  Father  Hanrahan  suggested  that  I 
should  tell  something  about  a paper  of  which  I was  both 
editor  and  publisher  about  the  year  i860.  Well,  it  wasn’t 
much  of  a paper,  didn’t  shine  very  brightly,  and  its  light 
went  entirely  out  after  two  numbers,  on  account  of  the 
untimely  departure  of  the  head  of  the  concern.  It  was 
entitled  “ The  Spy,  by  Paul  Pry,”  and  was  started  as  a kind 
of  a parody  on  a more  pretentious  sheet  called  “ The  Col- 
legian,” published  by  the  students  of  the  1st  Division.  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  I was  in  the  2d  Division  at  the  time. 

“ The  Spy  ” was  a sort  of  a Nihilist  affair;  not  because 
its  aim  was  the  overthrow  of  constituted  authority,  nor  that 


it  advocated  dynamite  and  assassination,  but  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  its  publication  had  to  be  conducted  with  great 
secrecy,  for  if  discovered,  the  entire  effects  would  have  been 
confiscated,  and  the  embryo  “ Stepmak  ” punished  by  the 
then  Czar  and  autocrat  of  the  study  room,  either  Mr.  Jno. 
Fitzpatrick  or  Mr.  Jno.  Hughes,  I forget  which.  Both  were 
jovial  and  pleasant  gentleman,  although  in  the  day  I write 
of  they  were  our  natural  enemies,  and  looked  upon  by  us  boys 
in  the  same  light  as  usurpers  and  tyrants  are  looked  upon 
by  down-trodden  people  sighing  for  freedom. 

“ We  see  so  dull  at  the  time,  and  looking  back,  so  plain.” 

We  used  to  call  Mr.  F.  Fitz  for  short,  which  reminds  me 
of  a pun  perpetrated  by  one  of  his  irreverent  and  waggish 
subjects.  It  was  this  : Why  are  the  boys  in  the  2d  Division 
study  room  like  persons  laboring  under  complaints  ? Be- 
cause they  are  subject  to  “ Fitz.”  Good  old  Father  Louis 
Schneider  laughed  loud  and  long  when  he  heard  it,  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts  to  look  solemn  and  dignified.  He  was  my 
teacher  in  1st  grammar  and  classics,  and  I venture  to  assert 
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that  no  professor  in  St.  John’s  was  ever  better  loved  by  his 
pupils.  He  dearly  loved  a joke,  and  we  used  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  weakness,  if  I may  call  it  so.  Many  an  hour  we 
stole  from  the  monotony  of  recitations,  etc.,  by  exciting  the 
risibilities  of  the  good  Father  with  the  latest  joke  or  story. 
Anything  funny  was  sure  to  upset  his  gravity.  I remember 
one  day  he  was  examining  us  in  the  Poor  Man’s  Catechism, 
and  the  question  was  asked  of  a dull  student,  “ Did  God 
make  every  man  to  be  damned  ? ” The  dullard  hesitated, 
scratched  his  head,  and  looked  around  for  assistance.  One 
of  his  mates  prompted  him,  and  he  answered  with  the 
utmost  confidence  and  seriousness,  “ No  ; God  made  every 
man  to  be  shaved.”  This  was  too  much  for  Father  Louis.  He 
laid  his  head  on  the  desk,  and  by  the  working  of  his  shoul- 
ders and  the  convulsive  movements  of  the  three  or  four 
obstinate  hairs  which  always  stood  erect  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  in  spite  of  repeated  brushing  and  combing,  you  could 
tell  a great  internal  explosion  of  mirth  was  going  on.  Mai's 
revetions  a notre  journal. 

Of  course,  our  paper  was  not  printed  ; for  in  those  days 
you  could  not  buy  a small  printing  outfit  for  a trifle  as  you 


currences  on  the  Second  Division.  There  were  only  two  of 
them — they  died  with  the  paper.  I remember  them  both 
well  and  will  transcribe  part  of  them  here,  to  show  the  boys 
of  the  College  the  kind  of  tom-foolery  their  remote  prede- 
cessors used  to  indulge  in.  No.  i related  to  the  running 
away  of  a lad  named  Cheseboro,  and  a western  chap  called 
Bradford,  and  was  entitled 

ClIESEBORO’S  FLIGHT. 

Ye  students  of  St.  John’s  draw  near,  and  listen  to  my  tale. 

I tell  of  Francis  Cheseboro,  whose  loss  you  all  bewail. 

Alas  ! he  had  departed  from  out  these  hallowed  walls  ; 

We  never  more  may  see  his  face  within  the  College  halls. 

Those  boots,  the  largest  and  the  best,  perhaps,  that  could  be  found, 

No  more,  with  their  harsh  creak,  will  make  the  old  play-room 

resound. 

The  play-ground  e’en  seems  desolate,  of  his  sweet  smile  bereft  ; 

And  many  a heart,  with  sadness  fdled,  behind  him  has  he  left. 

Ballad  No.  2 relates  to 

MOLASSES. 

The  supper  hour  was  nearing  fast, 

And  through  the  kitchen  waiters  passed  ; 

Intent  upon  their  work  all  seemed, 
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can  now.  It  was  written  on  foolscap,  and  headed  and  lined 
in  the  same  manner  asa  regular  newspaper.  The  contribu- 
tors endeavored  to  conceal  their  identity,  being  a little  diffi- 
dent and  afraid  of  adverse  criticism,  and  would  write  their 
contributions  in  a feigned  hand  and  over  a nom  de  plume. 
They  would  surreptitiously  slip  them  into  the  editor’s  desk 
during  his  absence.  The  true  name  was  never  signed,  nor 
was  it  required  “as  a guarantee  of  good  faith,  etc.,  etc.” 
Once  “ Paul  Pry,”  recognizing  the  handwriting  of  one  of  his 
correspondents,  and  wishing  to  prick  the  bubble  of  the 
chap’s  conceit,  which  was  very  great,  criticized  the  article 
very  severely,  and  came  near  getting  a good  sound  drubbing 
for  his  temerity. 

Macauley  and  Longfellow  were  great  favorites  with  us, 
and  mostly  all  our  doggerel,  which  we  firmly  believed  to  be 
true  poetry,  was  written  in  imitation  of  or  parody  on  some 
of  the  poems  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  poets.  Of  such 
were  the  “Ballads  of  St.  John’s”  burlesque  accounts  of  oc- 


Save  one  who  to  himself  exclaimed, 

“ Molasses  ! ” 

The  bell  soon  rang,  the  students  all 
Entered  with  hasty  steps  the  hall. 

Astounded  they  appeared  to  be 
When  on  the  board  they  did  not  see 

Molasses. 

I could  go  on  recounting  incidents  and  humorous  epi- 
sodes in  the  old  days  of  the  College,  but  time  and  space  for- 
bid. If  these  reminiscences  prove  acceptable,  I shall,  at 
some  future  time,  be  glad  to  contribute  more  to  your  valu- 
able journal.  Plow  different  it  is  from  “The  Collegian” 
and  “The  Spy.”  If  this  meets  the  eye  of  any  of  my  old 
professors  and  schoolmates,  I hope  they  will  remember  the 
writer  kindly.  He  does  not  forget  them,  and  often  thinks 
of  the  old  days  with  mingled  pleasure  and  regret  ; regret 
that  they  have  gone  by  never  to  return,  and  pleasure  when 
he  thinks  of  the  many  happy  days  he  spent  inside  the  classic 
walls  of  Old  St.  John’s. 
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To  our  readers  who  have  paid  their  yearly  subscriptions, 
health;  to  the  delinquents,  who  are  beautifully  few,  health 
and  a better  memory. 

As  this  is  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  present  board  of 
editors  will  appear  in  connection  with  The  Monthly,  we 
think  it  fitting  that  some  expression  of  thanks  be  tendered 
those  who  have  helped  us  along  by  their  encouragement  and 
sympathy.  We  hope  it  is  not  vanity  to  cherish  the  assurance 
that  we  have  done  something  for  the  paper.  We  started  out 
with  high  hopes,  some  of  which  have  been  realized.  We 
sought  and  found  a cover  wherewith  to  clothe  The 
Monthly;  and  some  have  been  kind  enough  to  assure  us 
that  the  last  state  was  not  worse  than  the  first.  The  pre- 
liminary discussions  about  the  motto  and  design  are,  we 
fear,  lost  forever,  as  no  minutes  were  kept,  but  the  memory 
of  them  will  remain  with  us;  and  when  in  years  to  come 
other  and  keener  eyes  than  ours  shall  watch  over  the  paper, 
we  may  interest  the  readers  of  that  day  by  an  account  of  the 
rise,  progress  and  happy  completion  of  The  Monthly’s 
first  cover. 

We  must  thank,  above  all  others,  those  of  the  Alumni  who 
strengthened  our  weakness  and  inexperience  by  their  con- 
tributions. We  trust  that  they  and  others  will  be  as  good  to 


our  successors  as  they  were  to  us.  And,  after  these,  we 
thank  the  students  for  their  support  in  the  way  of  subscrip- 
tions and  contributions.  They  may  have  had  occasion,  now 
and  then,  to  find  fault  with  our  methods,  but  they  always 
gave  us  credit  for  doing  our  best. 

Some  of  us  will  make  our  bow  on  the  2 2d.  These  have 
no  misgivings  about  the  future  of  The  Monthly.  They 
know  those  into  whose  care  the  paper  will  be  committed. 
While  we  are  writing  these,  the  last  lines  of  The  Annual, 
a verse  of  rejected  doggerel  floats  through  our  memory, 
“ Dear  lonely  Sanctum  of  misery,  unease.”  How  misery  and 
unease  can  be  dear,  we  leave  to  the  unknown  poet  to  explain; 
perhaps  he  meant  that  there  were  moments  of  misery  and 
unease,  in  this  he  is  right;  and  these  moments  may  be 
wonderfully  lessened  by  consideration  and  support.  With 
the  hope  that  our  successors  will  want  neither  of  these,  we 
sign  ourselves, 


The  ex-editors  of  The  Fordham  Monthly. 


C.  A.  WlNGERTER, 
J.  F.  Clare, 

John  P.  Walsh, 

C.  Simpson, 

J.  Morissee, 


Wm.  McClintock, 
F.  Donlon, 

J.  H.  Haben, 

J.  E.  Kelley, 

F.  P.  Donnelly. 


EDITORIAL  INSPIRATION  IN 

pnuarif. 

Take  our  greeting,  gentle  readers, 

And  the  blessing  of  our  pen  ; 

May  the  changing  seasons  find  you 
Known  and  honored  among  men. 

May  the  owl,  great  bird  of  Pallas, 

Give  you  wit  to  plant  and  weed, 

That  the  promise  of  the  harvest 
Be  not  blasted  in  the  seed. 

And  when  all  your  labors  prosper, 
Introduce  your  dexter  hand 

To  your  pocket,  where  the  silver 
Glitters  like  the  bright  sea-sand. 

Say  to  us,  “I  trow,  good  Monthly, 

On  pure  air  you  cannot  live  ; 

Freely,  freely  have  you  given, 

Freely,  therefore,  / shall  give.” 


Jcbnuu'tj. 

Do  you  like  our  screed,  good  readers  all  ? 
Do  our  vagrom  verses  ever  recall 
A glorious  day  or  an  hour  when 
You  flung  high  thoughts  from  a lusty  pen  ? 

Do  our  vagrom  verses  please  or  pall  ? 

Are  our  prose  and  periods  good  withal  ? 

Tell  us  quickly  and  tell  us  true, 

Whether  the  lines  we  write  for  you 
Are  worth  a dollar  a year  at  best, 

If  so,  good  sooth,  you  know  the  rest. 
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tUarrh. 

Blow,  blow,  ye  winds  of  bitter  March 
Till  your  wild  hour  is  run  ; 

Toss  high  the  ragged  cloud  across 
The  highway  of  the  sun, 

But  spare  the  roof  that  shelters  him 
Who  reads  these  lowly  rhymes, — 

Nay,  whisper  to  him,  zephyr-like, 

Some  hint  of  other  times, 

When  he  too  heard  the  wild  wind  sweep, 
And  heard  the  pelting  rain, 

And  closed  his  book  and  sighed  “ I wish 
That  spring  were  here  again.’’ 

^imt. 

Bright  April,  you  have  power  to  charm 
The  north  wind  in  his  wildest  hour ; 
You  breathe  upon  die  budding  flower, 
And  lo!  the  little  heart  beats  warm. 

You  have  a hundred  happy  ways 
To  gladden  us  with  hints  of  Spring, 
And  unto  thoughtful  hearts  you  bring 
Sweet  memories  of  other  days. 

Your  step  is  lightsome  on  the  mead, 

You  rout  the  March  blast  utterly; 

You  wave  a hand  across  the  sky 
And  bless  the  harvest  in  the  seed. 

Have  you  no  gift,  sweet  April,  for 
The  man  of  men  the  weariest; 

No  gentle  smile,  no  small  bequest 
To  cheer  ye  lonely  editor? 

$tay . 

Speed  on  your  way,  good  Monthly,  ’till 
The  sun  sinks  down  below  the  hill 
To  rise  anew ; 

Fly  over  sunny  peak  and  dell, 

Unto  the  homes  that  love  you  well, 

That  wait  for  you. 

You  know  the  eyes  that  glisten  when 
Across  the  hills  you  come  again, 

You  know  your  own  ; 

Wish  them  good  health  for  many  a day 
Bring  them  the  mild,  sweet  warmth  of  May 
And  them  alone. 


POINT  AND  COUNTERPOINT. 

J.  F.  CLARE. 

I. 

A Jesuit  of  Fictio)i. 

In  Thackeray’s  novel  of  “ Henry  Esmond  ” there  is  a 
character  whose  influence  upon  the  plot  of  the  story  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  great,  yet  upon  which  the  author  has  taken 
particular  pains  to  dwell,  portraying  an  English  Jesuit  of  the 
eighteenth  century  according  to  his  own  individual  notions. 
That  the  picture  which  he  presents  is  a true  one  no  Catholic 
will  hesitate  to  deny,  and  for  anyone  to  admit  the  character 


of  Father  Holt  to  be  a correct  type  of  a Jesuit  would  be  an 
act  of  the  grossest  injustice. 

On  my  first  meeting  with  Fr.  Holt  I was  rather  surprised 
to  find  that  Thackeray,  whom  I had  always  looked  upon  as 
somewhat  bigoted  in  matters  of  religion,  should  be  seemingly 
so  desirous  to  bring  out  the  priest’s  good  qualities;  but  as 
the  story  proceeded,  and  as  he  lead  Fr.  Holt  into  actions 
and  expressions  which  were  not  altogether  consistent  with  the 
man  of  God,  I became  aware  of  the  object  he  had  in  view 
when  he  painted  the  priest  so  glowingly  in  the  beginning. 
He  was,  so  to  speak,  leading  the  reverend  father  up  a great 
height  so  that  when  he  was  cast  down  his  fall  would  be 
greater,  and  his  mangled  remains  would  appear  more  hideous 
to  our  sight  when  contrasted  with  his  once  noble  form.  And 
this  fall  is  so  admirably  brought  about  that,  in  the  end,  we 
can  find  little  in  Fr.  Holt  which  is  at  variance  with  his  char- 
acter at  the  beginning — one  perhaps  would  say,  putting  the 
case  exactly,  that  he  still  retains  his  former  good  qualities, 
only  that  he  has,  in  addition,  many  doubtful  ones.  Young 
Esmond , who,  until  he  met  the  father,  had  never  known  a 
kind  friend,  charmed  by  the  unaccustomed  kindnesses  of  the 
priest,  became  affectionately  attached  to  him;  and,  even 
though  he  subsequently  attributes  to  the  priest  many  actions 
and  motives  which  might  seem  unbecoming  a man  of  his 
profession,  he  always  retained  the  warm  feeling  of  friendship 
contracted  in  his  younger  years,  and  never  fails  to  recall 
with  regret  the  memory  of  the  “ good  father.”  And  no  won- 
der that  Esmond  should  hold  some  feeling  of  friendship 
towards  the  father,  for  he  had  betrayed  a fatherly  interest  in 
his  young  pupil  when  all  others  seemed  indifferent  to  his 
welfare.  This  is  the  first  light  in  which  Fr.  Holt  appears  to 
us — that  of  a good,  kind-hearted  priest;  and  yet,  over  all  his 
comings  and  goings  there  hangs  an  air  of  mystery  which  is 
calculated,  I think,  to  lead  us  to  believe  there  was  method  in 
his  kindness.  Gradually  the  light  is  made  to  dawn  upon 
young  Esmond’s  mind  that  the  source  of  all  this  interest  in 
his  welfare  on  the 'part  of  the  priest  was  the  father’s  fond 
hope  of  enlisting  Esmond  among  that  band  of  men  of  which 
he  was  supposed  to  have  been  a shining  light. 

The  Church  of  England,  at  that  time,  had  not  obtained  a 
very  large  growth.  The  majority  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
nobles  were,  as  yet,  steadfast  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
Among  such  as  these,  who  were  casting  about  for  some  plan 
to  restore  the  throne  to  the  house  of  the  Stuarts,  Fr.  Holt 
appeared  as  compeer  and  leader,  while  Tusker,  the  Protestant 
clergyman  with  whom  he  is  contrasted,  like  the  moth  which 
hovers  over  the  light  and  becomes  singed  and  scorched, 
flitted  about  the  circle  of  this  same  society  and,  despised  and 
repulsed,  still  remained  fascinated  by  the  same  attraction, 
the  desire  of  obtaining  a foothold  among  the  nobility  of 
England.  Throughout  the  novel,  the  reader  is  lead  to  com- 
pare these  two  clergymen,  and  though  in  many  respects,  the 
character  of  the  priest  is  not  an  exalted  one,  yet  the  compar- 
ison is  in  every  respect  unfavorable  to  the  Protestant 
representative.  One,  although  artful  and  designing,  was 
kind  and  noble-hearted  withal,  desirous,  also,  of  the  advance- 
ment of  a cause  which  he  deemed  the  right;  while  the  other, 
too  weak-minded  to  work  an  injury  to  another,  worked  for 
no  one’s  success  but  his  own. 

Yet  with  all  his  good  qualities,  the  author  does  not  repre- 
sent Holt  precisely  as  a priest;  he  is  chiefly  and  above  all  a 
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partisan  of  the  Stuarts,  scheming,  designing  and  deceiving; 
considering  all  means  just  which  might  lead  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  Iris  object.  Although  not  an  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  conspirators,  he  was  the  most  tireless  and  ener- 
getic of  them  all,  running  hither  and  thither,  inspiring  now 
this  district,  now  that,  with  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts. 
He  had  even  journeyed  to  the  continent  in  the  hope  of  en- 
listing the  sympathy  of  foreigners  in  his  cause,  and,  in  the 
guise  of  a German  officer,  moved  between  two  hostile  armies, 
entrusted  with  the  secrets  of  both,  yet  relating  to  neither 
what  was  passing  in  the  other.  One  might  suppose  that,  so 
circumstanced,  the  Jesuit  would  betray  advantages  to  the 
side  which  seemed  more  inclined  to  help  his  cause  in  Eng- 
land, but  such  action  on  his  partis  not  even  hinted  at.  This 
is  an  admirable  instance  of  the  consistency  of  Thackeray, 
since  the  character  of  the  Jesuit,  as  outlined  in  the  beginning, 
would  hardly  be  sustained  by  allowing  him  to  appear  near 
the  end  as  a spy. 

The  above  appears,  to  my  mind,  the  Jesuit  which  existed 
in  the  brain  of  Thackeray.  Perhaps  to  any  others  but  Cath- 
olics, Fr.  Holt  would  not  appear  as  a man  upon  whom  many 
grave  faults  could  be  charged,  but  we  have  not  only  to  con- 
sider him  as  a man  but  also  as  a priest,  and  it  is  in  this  latter 
light  that  he  gives  room  for  criticism.  He  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  wrapped  up  in  political  projects  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  as  a priest, 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  he  gives  evidence  of  possessing 
that  trait  with  which  so  many  Protestant  writers  have  taxed 
all  Jesuits,  namely,  of  pretending  to  know  a great  deal  of 
what  they  know  comparatively  little  in  order  to  learn  that  of 
which  they  know  nothing. 

Tall,  commanding  in  form,  with  clear-cut,  noble  features, 
eyes  “ that  seemed  to  look  into  your  heart  while  they  searched 
your  brain,”  a master  of  the  foil,  skilled  in  the  arts  fashion- 
able among  the  gentry  of  his  time,  Henry  Holt  was  of  that 
type  of  men  who  are  called  “born  to  command.”  His  will 
was  such  that  his  heart  submitted  to  it  when,  perhaps,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  allowed  his  natural  impulses 
have  sway.  In  fact,  his  whole  character  might  be  summed 
up  in  these  few  words— his  will  was  an  absolute  sovereign  to 
which  his  heart  paid  humble  tribute. 


II. 

A Jesuit  of  Fact. 

The  portrait  of  our  English  Jesuit,  drawn  by  the  pen  of 
an  English  Author,  has  already  been  seen.  We  may  now 
turn  to  another  picture,  far  more  striking  in  the  coloring 
which  serves  to  bring  out  the  features,  not  because  of  the 
congruity  of  the  colors  and  shades  themselves,  but  because 
we  know  this  portrait  had  a living  reality. 

From  among  that  great  number  who,  in  the  Elizabethan 
period,  met  their  death  at  Tyburn,  there  is  one  who,  by 
virtue  of  his  scholarly  attainments,  his  eloquence  and  the 
influence  he  exercised  over  his  fellow-Catholics,  towers  above 
all  the  rest,  and  his  name  was  Edmund  Campion.  Between 
him  and  Thackeray’s  Fr.  Holt,  in  some  respects,  there  is  a 
striking  resemblance.  The  conjecture  that  Thackeray  drew 
upon  the  character  of  Fr.  Campion  for  some  of  the  materials 
to  build  his  Holt  may  be  regarded  as  a very  reasonable  one. 
The  manner  of  his  death,  characterized  as  “ a disgrace  to 


English  justice,”  has  not  yet  been  forgotten,  even  if  the  life 
and  work  of  the  man  himself  were  not  sufficient  to  perpetuate 
his  memory.  Hence,  a Jesuit  partly  drawn  from  the  Cam- 
pion type  would  be  sufficiently  recognizable  to  be  appreciated 
by  those  English  readers  for  whose  taste  Thackeray  evi- 
dently wrote.  Both  were  gentlemen  by  birth,  both  were 
educated  at  the  best  universities  of  England,  were  leaders 
in  their  respective  parties;  both  had  that  indescribable  grace 
of  manner  and  conversation  which  adds  so  much  brilliancy 
to  the  man  and  which  fascinates  his  acquaintances.  But  the 
parallel  can  extend  only  so  far  as  their  exteriors  go.  The 
inner  man,  the  thoughts,  sentiments  and  the  motives  by 
which  each  was  actuated  make  them  as  different  as  the 
ephemeral  butterfly  flying  from  flower  to  flower,  and  the 
eagle  soaring  into  the  face  of  the  sun. 

Political  intrigues  in  which  Holt  delighted  to  revel  pos- 
sessed no  allurements  for  Campion,  though  the  strong  feeling 
existing  between  the  Essex  and  Leicester  factions  afforded 
him  the  opportunity  for  the  display  of  those  intriguing 
talents,  the  possession  of  which  seems  to  have  been  Holt’s 
distinguishing  trait.  Both  sought  the  attainment  of  the  same 
grand  object,  but  the  roads  which  they  took  leading  to  it 
diverged  from  almost  the  starting  point.  Holt  took  the 
by-ways,  forming  new  projects  as  he  went,  until  at  last  he 
lost  sight  of  that  at  which  he  had  originally  aimed;  Campion 
allowed  no  consideration  to  swerve  him  from  his  purpose 
and  went  straight  to  the  accomplishment  of  it.  He  surely 
was  Horace’s  ideal  of  the  great  man: 

“ He  that  is  just  and  firm  of  will, 

Doth  not  before  the  fury  quake 
Of  mobs  that  instigate  to  ill, 

Nor  hath  the  tyrant's  menace  skill 
His  fixed  resolve  to  shake.” 

Space  will  not  permit  a relation  of  the  various  vicissitudes 
through  which  Fr.  Campion  passed  in  England.  His  duties 
as  a Jesuit  also  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  visit  the  con- 
tinent, whence  he  returned  to  his  native  land  to  complete 
the  glorious  work  he  had  undertaken.  To  effect  a landing 
in  England  his  ingenuity  was  exercised  to  the  utmost  in 
eluding  the  minions  of  the  English  law,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
prevent  the  arrival  of  all  Catholic  missionaries.  Like  Holt 
he  possessed  that  binding  magnetic  influence  over  men, 
and  soon  had  gathered  about  him  a band  of  faithful  followers, 
their  hearts  all  set  in  the  success  of  a cause  not  of  earth  but 
of  Heaven.  But  the  task  he  had  set  himself  was  doomed  to 
be  cut  short.  His  eloquence  was  astounding;  the  people, 
braving  all  danger  of  discovery  flocked  together  to  hear  him, 
while  those  who  were  wavering  in  their  faith,  reassured  by 
Fr.  Campion’s  magic  words,  were  ready  to  abide  by  ary 
issue  rather  than  forswear  allegiance  to  their  Church.  At 
the  head  of  his  little  army  the  “ Pope’s  Campion,”  for  so 
they  styled  him,  was  forced  to  retreat  before  the  increased 
vigilance  of  the  persecutors,  who  soon  saw  that  if  Catholicity 
was  to  be  crushed  in  England  they  must  strike  down  him 
whose  eloquence  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  fealty  to  the  Church. 
Accordingly  no  pains  were  spared  to  capture  the  reverend 
orator.  When  at  last  they  had  succeeded  in  running  him 
down,  he  besought  his  captors  to  allow  to  go  free  the  two 
companions  with  him  and  offered  himself  up  in  their  stead. 
That  very  same  abnegation  of  self  which  drove  the  priest 
from  his  foreign  mission  to  endure  the  dangers  attending 
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Catholic  evangelization  of  England  appears  here  more  vividly 
exemplified. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Fr.  Campion,  who,  in  order  to  shield 
a friend,  would  willingly  expose  himself,  was  not  more  easy 
to  capture,  and  this  fact  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
numberless  resources  springing  from  his  fertile  brain  and  his 
intrepidity  and  coolness  in  times  of  danger.  The  circum- 
stances attending  his  death  and  the  manner  in  which  he  met 
it,  have  been  too  recently  brought  to  mind  by  the  news  con- 
nected with  his  canonization  to  need  a rehearsal  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  his 
life  threatening  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  reigning  sovereign, 
and  the  charge  of  treason  which  was  alleged  against  him  not 
being  upheld,  the  prosecutors  were  reduced  to  their  last  but 
most  telling  argument,  it  was  the  royal  will  that  he  should  die. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  novelist  has  seen  fit  to  inter- 
weave the  events  of  Fr.  Campion’s  life  into  a story.  Few  of 
the  great  heroes  of  fiction  possess  qualities  more  captivating 
or  more  adapted  for  the  performance  of  heroic  deeds.  True 
he  has  appeared  in  one  novel,  “Tyburn,”  but  it  is  only  for 
a moment  at  a time,  flashing  across  our  view  like  a bright 
meteor  of  the  northern  sky.  His  heart  was  also  wrapped  up 
in  a cause;  he  was  also  serving  a sovereign — that  sovereign 
a queen,  her  throne  in  heaven — and,  like  a loyal  subject,  he 
saluted  her  image  on  his  way  to  meet  his  doom.  But  apart 
from  that  devotion  to  a holy  cause  which  has  just  met  with 
its  reward,  there  are  many  other  things  to  be  admired  in  Fr. 
Campion.  In  whatever  light  we  consider  him  he  appears  the 
same.  As  a priest,  a subject  of  England,  and  as  a man,  he 
was  a pattern  “ Totus,  teres  atque  rotundus."  His  extraor- 
dinary skill  had  united  the  three  characters,  then  thought  to 
be  continually  at  war  with  each  other,  into  one  harmonious 
whole,  so  that  his  prosecutors  could  prove  no  charge  of  dis- 
loyalty or  treason  against  him,  As  a priest,  he  has  merited 
canonization;  as  a man,  he  was  one  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
others,  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  weak-minded  and  one  to 
whom  all  felt  safe  in  trusting  their  lives;  and  his  unselfish- 
ness and  regard  for  his  fellow-men,  together  with  his  great 
mental  and  physical  gifts,  made  him  a subject  of  which  the 
country  that  put  him  to  death  may  well  be  proud,  and  for 
whose  equal  the  pages  of  England's  history  will  have  often 
to  be  turned. 


bonnet. 

Bartholdi  Monument,  great  Work  of  Art, 

Thou  dost  in  grandeur  of  design  excel  ; 

And,  titled  “ Liberty,”  thou  markest  well 
The  entrance  to  the  Great  Republic's  mart; — 

Again,  as  welcome  tribute  from  the  heart 
Of  noble  France,  most  fitly  dost  thou  tell 
The  friendly  thoughts  which  in  her  bosom  dwell. 

Alas!  that  thou  shouldst  be  misnamed  in  part! 

For  Liberty  Enlighteneth  not  the  World  ; 

But  He  alone,  God’s  sole-begotten  Son, 

Who  from  its  basis  pagan  error  hurled 
And  thrice-benighted  Man  from  darkness  won  ; 

The  Word  Divine,  whose  banner,  Faith-unfurled, 
Enlighteneth  every  man  while  ages  run. 

Joseph  J.  Marrin,  57. 


A THOUGHT  ON  THOUGHTS  THAT  DO 
NOT  DIE. 

It  has  become  common  of  late  years  to  write  about  au- 
thors instead  of  writing  about  their  works.  Of  course,  no 
one  can  deny  that  for  a proper  understanding  of  some  writ- 
ings it  is  necessary  first  to  know  something  concerning  the 
writer.  There  have  even  been  those  who  held  that  we  can 
never  hope  to  justly  grasp  the  worth  of  any  masterpiece  in 
literature  unless  the  life  and  character  of  the  master  are  an 
open  book  to  us.  But  be  this  true  or  false,  there  yet  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  in  these  present  years  the  world  is  in- 
truding unduly  into  the  private  lives  of  our  eminent  literary 
men;  as  if  aught  save  mere  curiosity  could  be  served  by 
knowing  if  such  a one  writes  his  great  works  with  a gold  pen, 
or  if  such  another  composes  before  a cherry-wood  desk. 

One  excuse  made  for  this  intrusion  is  that  profit  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  comparison  of  the  different  methods  and 
places  and  circumstances  in  which  the  varied  genius  of  great 
writers  can  best  evince  its  powers.  Yet  it  would  seem  that 
for  genius  at  its  best,  “ All  place  a temple,  and  all  season 
summer.”  It  matters  not  who  may  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
oracle  provided  that  he  can  serve  as  a mouthpiece.  It  mat- 
ters not  when  or  where  or  how  the  poet  or  the  seer  may  have 
been  accustomed  to  vent  his  genius  before;  when  this  par- 
ticular inspiration  is  on  him  he  must  speak  here  and  now, 
and  when  he  has  spoken,  his  words  are  for  all  time  Neither 
does  it  matter  to  after  ages  that  they  know  naught  of  him 
whose  words  have  become  the  common  property  of  all  men. 
We  see  this  exemplified  in  the  proverbs  of  all  the  nations. 
It  does  not  matter  a whit  to  the  Spaniard  whether  he  knows 
who  it  was  that  framed  into  words  the  assurance  that  “ In 
the  street  of  By-and-By  we  come  to  the  house  of  Never.” 
The  Frenchman  cares  very  little  who  it  was  that  begot  that 
wondrous  and  untranslatable  old  maxim  with  its  wealth  of 
wisdom  and  philosophy  so  succinctly  expressed, — 

“ II  faut  avoir  les  defauts  de  ses  qualites.” 

And  so  on  almost  without  end. 

Neither  can  we  think  that  these  aphorisms  are  directly  the 
result  of  long  cogitation  and  ratiocinaiion.  They  are  the 
flashes  of  a moment,  and  most  of  them,  perhaps,  were  uttered 
in  the  course  of  a string  of  platitudes  and  commonplaces. 

At  times  the  seer  is  prompted  to  use  more  than  a line  to 
frame  the  thoughts  that  arise  in  him,  and  then  the  world 
grows  richer  by  some  such  immortal  poem  as  “ The  Psalm 
of  Life”  or  “We  are  Seven.”  Owing  to  the  flexibility  and 
copiousness  of  our  mother  tongue,  the  English  is  blessed 
with  many  of  these  powerful  poems  which  find  their  way 
immediately  into  popularity  and  immortality. 

The  secret  of  their  hold  on  mankind  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  they  derive  power  from  being  always  thoroughly 
subjective  and  personal,  without  at  the  same  time  losing 
their  aptness  of  application  to  humanity  in  general.  Take, 
for  instance,  Charles  Kingsley’s  poem  of  “ The  Three  Fish- 
ers.” A knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
composed  these  famous  stanzas  make  us  appreciate  both  their 
wider  meaning  for  all  our  race  and  the  particular  personal 
form  in  which  this  meaning  was  individualized  in  the  writer’s 
soul.  As  is  well  known,  when  Kingsley  was  once  addressing 
a large  gathering  of  working  people,  something  he  said  was 
misunderstood,  and  aroused  an  undeserved  storm  of  hisses 
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from  his  auditors.  He  left  the  platform  in  disgrace;  and  it 
was  while  his  sensitive  soul  was  stirred  to  its  depth  by  this 
unfortunate  misunderstanding  that  he  penned  “The  Three 
Fishers,”  with  its  vivid  picture  of  this  work-a-day  world  of 
ours. 

“ Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  west, 

Out  into  the  west  as  the  sun  went  down; 

Each  thought  on  the  woman  who  loved  him  best, 

And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of  the  town. 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

And  there's  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep; 

Though  the  harbor-bar  be  moaning. 

Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  light-house  tow’r, 

And  they  trimmed  their  lamps  as  the  tide  went  down; 

They  looked  at  the  squall,  and  they  looked  at  the  show’r 
And  the  night-rack  came  rolling  up,  ragged  and  brown. 

But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  Weep, 

Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep; 

And  the  harbor-bar  be  moaning. 

Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands, 

In  the  morning  gleam  as  the  sun  went  down, 

And  the  worilen  are  weeping,  and  wringing  their  hands 
For  those  who  will  never  come  back  to  the  town; 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  Weep, 

And  the  sooner  it’s  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep, 

And  good-bye  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning.” 

These  few  lines  fix  their  spirit  in  our  minds  the  moment 
we  read  , them.  They  awake  in  the  deeps  of  our  being  a 
responsive  echo  which  seems  something  akin  to  that  feeing 
we  experience  at  catching  the  meaning  of  one  of  Keats’  ex- 
quisite epithets.  Edwin  P.  Whipple  well  expresses  the  latter 
feeling  when  he  tells  us  how  some  of  these  epithets  “ make 
the  sense  of  satisfaction  ache.”  Kingsley’s  poem,  and  others 
of  this  same  kind,  when  we  read  them  for  the  first  time,  have 
a like  effect, 

There' are  certain  secret  windings  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  our  being  into  which  the  common  light  of  every-day  life 
rarely  finds  its  way;  and  when  some  poem,  big  with  the  ful- 
ness of  one  or  more  phases  of  life’s  powerful  emotions,  pours 
its  flood  of  meaning  into  these  dark  deeps  of  our  soul,  a 
Stunning  blindness  that  has  something  of  pain  in  it  startles 
lis  at  first.  This  aching  pain  or  pleasure,  whichever  it  be, 
does  not  disappear  until  we  have  read  the  poem  several  times, 
and  have  thus  allowed  the  secret  cord  that  had  been  touched 
to  vibrate  through  all  its  length,  and  the  waters  that  had  been 
stirred  to  move  even  to  their  lowest  depths. 

“ The  Three  Fishers,”  it  is  true,  does  not  awaken  feelings 
that  the  heart  would  always  call  up  of  its  own  accord.  The 
world  of  men  is  most  apt  to  see  the  bright  side  of  life  until 
its  less  prepossessing  side  is  thrust  before  the  eyes.  No 
heart  would,  for  the  mere  pleasure  it  might  find  in  the  sing- 
ing, turn  always  to  such  a refrain  as  Kingsley’s  “ Men  must 
work,  and  women  must  weep.”  And  yet  this  is  one  of  the 
indisputable  truths  of  life.  “ And  the  sooner  its  over,  the 
sooner  to  sleep,”  is  just  as  true,  and  may  be  sung  without 
any  suspicion  of  despair.  Yet  men  allow  the  chords  which 
answer  to  these  feelings  to  lie  passive  and  untouched,  until 
some  uncontrollable  circumstance  of  their  own  lives  awakens 
them,  or  some  shuddering  of  another’s  heartstrings  is  com- 
municated to  their  own.  When  the  subtle  influence  which 
causes  this  stirring  of  the  soul  are  caught  by  a gifted  man, 
and  framed  into  rhythmical  words,  we  call  it  a stroke  of 
genius  and  bid  the  words  to  take  to  themselves  immortality. 


But  there  are  emotions  and  phases  of  life  tozuards  which 
the  hearts  of  men  turn  just  as  instinctively  as  they  turn  away 
from  disagreeable  truths.  These  other  phases  are  the  foun- 
dation of  such  poems  as  Cardinal  Newman’s  great  hymn. 
“ The  Three  Fishers  ” will  live  as  long  as  “Lead,  Kindly 
Light;”  and  yet  Newman’s  hymn  is  far  more  widely  known 
than  Kingsley’s  poem  will  ever  be.  The  feelings  awakened 
by  the  one  are  just  as  deep  as  those  called  up  by  the  reading 
of  the  other;  but  one  is  turned  towards  the  light  while  the 
other  has  eyes  only  for  the  darker  side  of  things. 

And  this  is  why  men  will  seek  after  such  poems  as  that  of 
Cardinal  Newman,  whereas  Kingsley’s  lines  will  live,  not 
because  they  are  such  as  men  would  like  to  see  multiplied, 
but  because  they  are  of  such  a kind  that  they  cannot  be  for- 
gotten once  they  have  been  heard.  Notwithstanding  this, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  majority  of  men  would  value 
the  authorship  of  “ The  Three  Fishers  ” more  than  that  of 
“ The  Pillar  of  the  Cloud,”  although  the  latter  is  just  as  much 
a work  of  genius  as  the  other.  But  the  feelings  portrayed 
by  Newman’s  hymn  are  more  common,  more  elevated  and 
more  hopeful.  The  fact  that  the  world  of  men  has  ever  de- 
cided life  to  be  worth  living,  is  proof  that  they  do  not  gen- 
erally stop  at  the  thought  of  how  “ men  must  work,  and 
women  must  weep,”  though  “there’s  little  to  earn,  and  many 
to  keep,”  and  “storms  are  sudden  and  waters  deep;”  but 
they  look  beyond  this  life  to  God  and  eternity,  and  add  a 
prayer  for  light  and  strength.  As  the  Poet  Laureate  well 
puts  it,  even  in  his  latest  crop  of  doting  senility, 

“ Since  our  dying  race  began, 

Ever,  ever,  and  forever  was  the  leading  light  of  man.” 

When  we  know  the  circumstances  in  the  life  of  him  who, 
in  an  orange  boat  in  the  Mediterranean,  wrote  that  won- 
drous prayer  for  “ Light,  Kindly  Light,”  it  takes  to  itself 
new  and  more  powerful  meanings  than  it  had  before.  But 
its  most  precious  worth  is  to  be  found  in  its  general  human 
interest,  in  its  being  the  vehicle  of  thoughts  which,  though 
often  formed  before,  were  never  framed  so  well.  John 
Henry  Newman’s  heart  was  not  the  first,  nor  will  it  be  the 
last,  to  pray — 

“ Lead,  Kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 

The  night  is  dark,  and  I am  far  from  home — 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 

Keep  Thou  my  feet;  I do  not  ask  to  see 

The  distant  scene, — one  step  enough  for  me. 

I was  not  ever  thus,  nor  pray’d  that  Thou 
Should’st  lead  me  on. 

I loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path;  but  now 
Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 

I loved  the  garish  day,  and  spite  of  fears, 

Pride  ruled  my  will;  remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 
Will  lead  me  on, 

O’er  moor  and  fen,  o’er  crag  and  torrent,  till 
Thy  night  is  gone; 

And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 

Which  I have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile.” 

If  space  permitted  we  would  ask  no  greater  pleasure  than 
to  quote  some  of  the  many  other  powerful  poems  with  which 
our  language  is  enriched.  But  the  reader  will  doubtless 
easily  recall  many  of  them,  such  as  Tennyson’s  “Break, 
break,  break,”  or  Longfellow’s  “The  Bridge,”  We  have 
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taken  “The  Three  Fishers”  and  “Lead,  Kindly  Light”  as 
the  pretext  for  a few  thoughts,  which  we  hope  may  be  sug- 
gestive, because  the  names  of  the  authors  are  linked  together 
by  the  history  of  a great  controversy,  and  because  the  poems 
themselves  are  so  different  in  tone.  They  are,  however, 
alike  in  the  flash  of  genius,  of  which  each  is  an  embodiment, 
the  wondrous  human  interest  which  attaches  to  them,  and 
as  an  outcome  of  these  two  qualities,  the  immortality  to 
which  they  are  destined. 

Charles  A.  Wingerter,  ’87. 


$0  the  Jordham  Jt*0C|. 

WHICH  SINGETH  NIGHTLY. 

There's  sad,  sweet  music  in  the  plaintive  wail 
Which  autumn  winds  awaken  in  the  trees; 

There’s  heavenly  music  when  the  nightingale 
Gladdens  the  evening  with  its  melodies, 

And  there  is  touch  of  music  when  the  seas 
Moan  heavily  from  forth  a winter  fog, 

Restless  and  ever  heaving.  Sounds  like  these. 

Do  touch  a poet’s  fancy — mine  they  clog, 

And  they  are  noise  compared  to  thee,  old  Fordham  frog. 

Whose  croak  falls  on  my  spirit  soothingly, 

In  sober  tones  that  never  lightly  stray 
Beyond  the  compass  of  the  flattened  “G,” 

Keeping  the  even  tenor  of  their  way. 

Ever  the  same  to-day  and  yesterday. 

I love  thee  more  for  thy  unchanging  tune 
Which  welds  my  life  together.  May  with  May. 

Sing  on,  sing  ever  to  the  pale  faced  moon 
Thou  tireless  Fordham  Frog,  the  May  tide’s  fairest  boon. 


MATHEMATICS. 

ATTACK. 

That  great  minds  ever  run  in  the  same  channel  is  evinced 
by  a startling  production  which  has  found  its  way  into  the 
editor’s  hands,  and  whose  only  defect  is  its  brevity.  We 
have  always  held  in  greatest  reverence  the  unknown  writer 
of  three  famous  Latin  lines,  said  to  have  been  found  centuries 
ago  in  a student’s  text  book  of  mathematics.  History  fails 
to  tell  what  book  it  was,  but  it  is  our  private  opinion,  pub- 
licly expressed,  that  the  book  must  have  been  a treatise  on 
Calculus.  The  lines,  as  you  know,  are  these; — 

“ Volo  lmnc  librum  esse  in  Inferno, 

Ego  Mathematicos  vehementer  sperno, 

In  quibus  ullum  bonum  ego  nunquam  cerno.” 

Great  as  must  have  been  the  mind  which  prompted  these 
immortal  lines,  a greater  has  arisen,  a new  and  a brighter 
planet  has  appeared  in  the  firmament  of  genius  and  immor- 
tality. 

No  time  could  be  fitter  for  his  appearance  before  an 
admiring  world  than  the  dawning  of  the  hour  when  the 
world  is  crying  out  with  all  its  voices  of  bells  and  men, 
“ Ring  out  the  Old,  Ring  in  the  New.”  It  seems  as  if  some- 
thing more  than  chance  directed  this  wondrous  production 
into  our  hands  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  as  we  consign  the  writer  of  the  lines  quoted 
above  to  an  honored  place  among  the  great  minds  of  the 


past,  with  a fervent  prayer  that  he  may  sleep  well  far  re- 
moved from  his  justly  detested  foe,  we  make  haste,  at  the 
same  time,  to  welcome  with  the  new  year  a new  and  a brighter 
genius,  and  one  who  does  our  mother-tongue  the  honor  of 
making  it  the  vehicle  for  his  brilliant  and  immortal  protest 
against  the  science  of  darkness,  that  twin-brother  of  astrol- 
ogy and  the  black  art.  In  the  words  with  which  the  king- 
doms  of  the  world  hail  a change  of  dynasty,  we  cry  “ The 
King  is  dead  ! Long  live  the  King  ! ” and,  in  feeling  that 
in  being  allowed  to  present  their  genius  to  the  world,  we 
have  had  more  glory  than  should  be  expected  by  one  poor 
mortal,  especially  by  that  most  forsaken  of  all,  an  editor,  we 
pen  in  humble  reverence  and  awe  the  lines  which,  we  are 
convinced,  will  make  our  name  dear  to  all  students  forever. 

What  is  stable  as  the  dew  ? 

— Mathematics. 

What  will  make  a fool  of  you  ? 

— Mathematics. 

What  is  least  of  all  the  arts? 

What  is  weak  in  all  its  parts  ? 

What  attacks  the  callous  hearts? 

■ — Mathematics. 

What  is  like  to  dunnest  smoke? 

— Mathematics. 

What  has  never  a truth  yet  spoke  ? 

— Mathematics. 

What  may  make  a man  quite  cleaver  ? 

What  can  make  a wise  man — never? 

What  curtails  all  broad  endeavor  ? 

— Mathematics. 

What  has  terms  to  all  unknown  ? 

— Mathematics. 

What  has  neither  form  nor  tone  ? 

— Mathematics. 

What  is  never  evidential  ? 

What  is  always  penitential? 

What  is  also  pestilential? 

— Mathematics.” 


DEFENCE. 

The  following  strange  communication  came  to  us  a few 
days  ago.  We  would  advise  Hamlet  to  leave  poetry  alone, 
and,  above  all,  not  to  force  himself  into  another  poetic  mood. 
The  strain  might  unnerve  the  good  youth. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Fordham  Monthly  : 

Dear  Sirs — I was  brought  up  in  a wholesome  veneration 
for  Mathematics  and  the  kindred  sciences,  such  as  Physics, 
Geography  and  the  like.  To  this  day,  I am  not  conscious 
of  having  spoken  ill  of  them,  and  I have  ever  held  in  con- 
tempt that  man  who  spoke  disrespectully  of  the  Equator. 
Full  of  these  sentiments  I opened  your  January  number  at 
the  verses  on  Mathematics.  My  feelings  can  possibly  be 
imagined,  but  in  no  wise  described.  I tried  to  be  mathe- 
matically calm,  but  my  emotion  was  quite  beyond  control. 

“An  eye  for  an  eye,”  I said  “a  tooth  for  a tooth.  I must 
pay  this  poet  back  in  his  own  metre.”  I then  proceeded  to 
get  myself  into  a poetic  mood,  using  the  most  approved 
methods.  With  infinite  labor  I succeeded  in  standing  my 
hair  on  end,  “like  quills  upon  the  .fretful  porcupine.”  I 
then  stared  into  blank  space  for  about  ten  minutes,  invoked 
the  muse — and  lo  ! the  result. 

“ What’s  a poet’s  hellebore  ? 

— Mathematics. 
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One  little  dose  for  every  score — 

— Mathematics. 

What  will  make  you  sharp  and  keen 
Like  Away  Back  who  has  seen 
But  nevermore,  I trust,  will  see 
Bad  spelling  in  good  poetry? 

— Mathematics. 

What  is  clear  and  sure  and  terse? 

— Mathematics. 

What  can  bound  the  universe  ? 

— Mathematics. 

What  can  travel  far  and  free 
From  Jupiter  to  Mercury, 

Numb’ring  all  the  leagues  that  lie 
Twixt  star  and  star  across  the  sky  ? 

— Mathematics. 

What  will  give  you  wit  to  see 

That  five  per  cent,  is  more  than  three, 

That  simple  interest,  some  day, 

Turns  compound,  if  you  do  not  pay. 

That  Algebra’s  a short-hand-trick  — 

Improvement  on  arithmetic 

That  length  and  breadth  and  land  and  sea 

Are  subject  to  some — ometty? 

Mathematics. 

Hami.et. 


THE  CENTRE  OF  AMERICAN  LETTERS. 

Prize  Essay. 

The  world  is  full  of  rich  and  beautiful  and  mighty  cities, 
but  her  great  centres  of  thought,  her  intellectual  capitals, 
are  few  in  number.  They  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers. 
And  yet  they  are  not  always  the  same  ; they  shift  from 
place  to  place.  For  the  empire  of  thought  has  its  changes 
of  dynasties  and  of  capitals  as  well  as  the  empires  of  politics 
and  civic  action.  Nor  are  they  all  alike.  Each  one  of  the 
great  intellectual  or  literary  centres  has  its  distinctive  char- 
acteristic. And  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  in 
America,  where  anomalies  seem  so  natural,  the  literary  centre 
is  unlike  any  of  its  Old-World  fellows. 

First  of  all  these  is,  perhaps,  that  quaint,  unpretending 
old  town  on  the  Rhone,  Geneva.  Here,  where  to  be  un- 
educated is  to  be  ostracised,  all  the  thought  of  the  world 
eventually  finds  itself  fighting  for  a right  to  live.  The  very 
air  in  Geneva  seems  to  be  made  for  the  breathing  of  savants 
and  scholars;  although  it  is  almost  too  heavy  for  the  merely 
literati.  Then  there  is  Rome,  Queen  of  all  cities  in  its 
being  the  centre  of  all  truth.  In  the  “ City  of  the 
Soul  ” also,  as  in  the  city  on  the  Rhone,  the  talent  and 
the  intellect  of  Europe  sooner  or  later  finds,  if  not  a resting 
place,  at  least  a breathingspot.  But  though  it  is  preemi- 
nently a centre  of  peace,  “ intrinsically,  a centre  of  love,” 
it  is  only  accidentally  a centre  of  thought.  A holy  quiet 
broods  over  it  which  the  noisy  quarrels  of  the  schools  dare 
not  break.  The  scholar  can  live  in  peace  in  Rome  and 
dream  his  life  away,  and  drink  in  his  fill  of  all  the  delightful 
draughts  of  the  Old-World’s  letters. 

Germany,  too,  has  her  centre  of  thought  and  literature 
which  is  also  at  the  same  time  a thought  centre  for  the  whole 
of  Europe.  It  is  Munich  which,  with  its  university,  its 
libraries,  its  museums,  its  galleries,  its  gay  circles  of  fashion, 
its  proud  circle  where  the  diplomats  of  the  Continent  con- 


gregate, and  its  brilliant  circle  where  letters  find  a home,  is 
not  least  among  the  world’s  intellectual  and  artistic  centres. 

Then,  unlike  any  and  all  of  these  is  frivolous,  dangerous 
Paris,  forever  rocking  over  a seething  volcano,  which  vomits 
out  its  frothy  mass  of  unwholesome  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture and  art.  The  world  is  well  blest  that  there  is  only  one 
such  literary  centre  as  the  gay  capital  of  mercurial  France. 

Across  the  Channel  we  find  ourselves  getting  nearer  home. 
Oxford,  now  the  centre  of  English  letters,  has  verily  become 
the  soul  of  the  higher  life  of  the  English  nation,  being 
identified  with  the  national  character,  and  exponential  of 
the  nation’s  thought.  Besides  these  there  are  other  European 
cities  which  were  once  centres  of  intellect  and  literature, 
though  now,  like  Venice,  they  pass  away  remaining  days 
dreaming  of  the  glories  of  the  past.  We  know  from 
history,  that  the  capital  of  Ireland  was  once  the  capital  of 
a land  to  which  all  the  world  looked  for  its  scholars  and  its 
learning.  And  Edinburgh  still  loves  to  remember  the  days 
when  she  boasted  the  proud  title  of  the  Modern  Athens. 

And  now  what  of  America’s  Athens  ? where  was  it  ? and 
where  is  it  ? where  will  the  future  find  it  ? and  is  it  possible 
that  a land  like  ours  should  be  content  with  but  one  ? 

Of  course,  when  men  come  to  talk  of  the  centre  of 
American  letters,  there  cannot  but  rise  to  the  lips  the  name 
of  Boston  ; and  no  man  can  be  judged  an  unprejudiced 
seeker  who  looks  for  such  centre  outside  of  the  capital  of 
the  Bay  State  without  first  acknowledging  the  claim  of 
Boston  to  have  her  credentials  disproved.  Deservedly  or 
not,  Boston  has  been  allowed  to  boast  herself  the  literary 
centre  of  America.  It  will  be  interesting  to  examine  her 
claims  to  that  title,  and  the  claims  of  rival  cities.  There 
are  those  who,  envious  of  the  scholarly  capital  of  the  Bay 
State,  will  tell  us  in  scorn  that  she  took  the  title  because  in 
her  narrow  provincialism  she  believed  what  one  of  her 
greatest  wits  said  half  in  jest  and  more  than  half  perhaps  in 
earnest — that  his  State  House  was  the  hub  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. But  more  impartial  judges  concede  that  Boston  has 
many  right  powerful  claims  to  be  called  the  literary  Athens 
of  America. 

In  those  intellectual  centres  of  which  I have  made  men- 
tion, intellectual  creation  is  promoted  by  the  very  atmosphere 
which  is  there  breathed.  It  is  of  course  not  easy  to  name 
all  the  elemental  circumstances  which  make  this  creative 
atmosphere  or  influence  that  should  pervade  the  ideal 
capitals  of  thought  and  art  and  letters.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  first  of  all,  catholic,  tolerant.  There  certainly 
exists  a reason  for  the  singular  fact,  that  more  or  less  of  the 
spirit  of  Bohemianism  has  always  been  coupled  with  the 
literary  and  artistic  sense.  Literary  men,  men  of  artistic 
temperament,  have  within  them  always  the  germ  of  catholic- 
ity, and  fraternity,  and  equality,  a most  precious  gift  when 
rightly  made  use  of,  but  unfortunately  too  often  allowed  to 
blossom  into  unworthy  fruit.  Every  literary  centre  should 
be  a Bohemia  in  the  sense  that  it  should  be  cosmopolitan, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  room  for  narrow  provincialism,  or 
petty  caste,  or  those  other  littlenesses  which  make  the  social 
capitals  of  the  world  so  contemptible.  It  should  be  a broad 
field  where  mind  meets  mind  frankly  and  boldly,  where  every 
one  who  is  sincere  and  earnest  and  loving  of  the  grand  and 
the  beautiful  and  the  true,  can  reach  out  his  hand  in  fellow- 
ship and  know  that  his  citizenship  is  a matter  of  his  own 
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willing.  In  this  great  capital  the  princes  need  wear  no  out- 
ward trappings  ; no  door  must  be  closed  on  any  one  simply 
because  he  be  not  clad  in  broadcloth  or  purple.  In  it  no 
plutocracy  ; in  its  temples  no  golden  calf.  In  it  should  be 
held  as  a capital  sin  even  to  speak  of  the  flesh-pots  of  the 
Egypt  outside.  For  the  literary  man  must  not  be  tempted 
to  forswear  his  birthright  that  he  may  have  in  exchange  a 
mess  of  potage.  In  other  words  he  must  have  no  allure- 
ment to  over-production,  no  enticement  to  lessen  the  quality 
of  his  creations  from  the  necessity  of  gaining  wealth  by  an 
increase  of  quantity.  He  must  count  his  riches  by  the 
great  things  which  he  has  written,  or  seen,  or  done.  The 
spirit  that  should  reign  should  be  also  one  of  simplicity  and 
democratic  unpretension,  such  as  that  which  characterized 
old  Geneva,  of  one  of  whose  high  dignitaries  in  eighteenth- 
century  days  the  story  is  told,  that  on  the  occasion  of  a visit 
of  a diplomatic  envoy  from  the  King  of  France,  he  received 
the  gaudy,  gilded  magnifico  at  the  door  of  his  modest  man- 
sion alone,  with  the  exception  of  a kitchen-maid  who  held  a 
lantern.  When  the  Parisian  statesman  had, under  the  guidance 
of  the  pair,  succeeded  in  making  his  way  through  the  darkness 
from  his  carriage  to  the  chamber  of  his  host,  he  asked  him 
in  undisguised  surprise,  “Mai's,  monsieur,  Oil  sont  vos gens  ?" 
“Mes  gens!”  quoth  the  amused  and  plain  old  scholar  in  reply, 
“Mes gens!  void!  c’est  Jeanne !”  Moreover,  if  there  is  to  be  an 
aristocracy,  the  aristoi  must  be  a nobility  of  intellect  and 
also  of  heart.  Nor  is  one  of  these  elements  to  be  less 
valued  than  the  other.  Intellect  without  heart,  that  is, 
letters  without  morality,  is  as  the  soul  of  an  Ariel  resting 
satisfied  with  the  body  of  a Caliban.  Poor  Sidney  Fanier, 
the  Southern  poet,  one  of  nature’s  truest  noblemen,  and  one 
who  in  this  ideal  capital  of  artistic  letters  would  have  been 
deservedly  crowned  king,  used,  in  a lecture  to  his  class  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  the  following  words  applicab'e  to  the  artist 
and  the  man  of  letters  alike:  “We  may  say  that  he  who  has 
not  yet  perceived  how  artistic  beauty  and  moral  beauty  are 
convergent  lines  which  run  back  into  a common  ideal  ori- 
gin, and  who  is  therefore  not  afire  with  moral  beauty  just  as 
with  artistic  beauty — that  he,  in  short,  who  has  not  come  to 
that  stage  of  quiet  and  eternal  frenzy  in  which  the  beauty  of 
holiness  and  the  holiness  of  beauty  mean  one  thing,  burn  as 
one  fire,  shine  as  one  light  within  him,  he  is  not  yet  the  great 
artist” 

In  fine,  in  this  ideal  capital  of  letters,  all  should  strive  to 
reach  the  full  and  adequate  aim  of  every  true  literary  class, 
which  is  nothing  less  than  to  procure  for  mankind  true 
moral  and  spiritual  liberation,  to  be  found  only  in  the  True 
Church;  to  do  away  with  prejudices  and  harshness;  to 
make  universal  the  reign  of  truth  and  right  ambition,  and 
and  most  Christian  gentleness,  in  one  word,  to  effect  the 
best  civilization  of  the  world  of  men. 

It  might  be  thought — and  not  without  reason — that  if 
such  an  ideal  centre  were  to  be  found  it  might  be  in  Amer- 
ica. But  while  our  land  has  had,  in  radice  at  least,  from 
almost  the  very  beginning  of  its  existence  some  of  the  ele- 
ments— a spirit  of  catholicity,  and  of  democracy,  and  of 
brotherhood — which  go  to  mark  the  capital  of  right  thought, 
yet,  as  has  been  said,  she  has  had  many  and  serious  disad- 
vantages that  have  obstructed  the  full  growth  of  her  litera- 
ture. Whether  or  not  it  be  true,  as  some  have  asserted, 
that  our  civilization  is  hard  and  selfish  and  opposed  to  the 


sincere  artistic  spirit,  we  can  make  no  doubt  that  in  the 
first  years  of  its  existence  the  nation  was,  from  a necessity 
arising  from  the  manner  of  its  birth,  pre-eminently  utili- 
tarian. It  left  out  of  count  and  care  all  things  that  were 
not  useful  to  it,  and  it  then  saw  no  use  for  the  higher  forms 
of  literature.  In  more  than  a mere  figurative  sense,  the  first 
colonists  of  the  New  World  were  too  busy  with  the  plow 
and  the  anvil  of  pioneer  life  to  think  of  wielding  the  ligther 
instruments  of  the  world  of  letters.  They  lived  in  circum- 
stances of  place  and  time  when  the  pen  was  not  mightier 
than  the  sword.  They  had  landed  on  a new  continent 
which  met  them  with  all  the  forbidding  gloom  and  strange- 
ness of  a new  world  such  as  they  had  not  even  dreamed  of 
before.  Dark  forests,  capable  of  awakening  even  wilder 
romance  than  that  of  the  famous  Black  Forest  of  Germany, 
to  their  eyes  shadowed  forth  only  the  wearisome  labor  they 
must  go  through  with  before  they  might  hope  to  find  a 
dwelling  place.  Dark  faces  and  piercing  eyes  glittered 
from  out  the  recesses  of  the  tangled  woods  with  the  mes- 
sage that  civilization  must  fight  with  an  enemy  who  would 
give  way  only  step  by  step,  and  make  these  invaders  of  his 
solitudes  earn  dearly  every  breath  they  drew. 

But  when  the  colonists  had  made  for  themselves  a home 
and  had  begun  to  enjoy  the  material  comforts  of  life,  it 
might  be  expected  that  literature  would  be  allowed  to  come 
and  abide  in  peace  within  the  boundaries  of  the  new  colo- 
nies; that  whatever  of  intellectual  energy  and  inventive 
genius  was  not  needed  for  the  development  and  command 
of  the  civic  and  industrial  growth  of  the  young  common- 
wealths which  had  sprung  up  along  the  Atlantic,  might  be 
allowed  to  turn  itself  to  literature  and  the  arts.  Difficul- 
ties, however,  were  not  always  lacking.  In  New  England, 
where  the  Puritans  had  settled,  there  was  an  almost  unsur- 
mountable  barrier  in  the  character  of  the  people.  To  the 
narrow-minded  provincials  literature  and  the  arts  seemed  not 
only  worthy  of  contempt  as  useless,  but  appeared  even  to 
warrant  a holy  warfare  to  be  waged  against  them  on  the 
plea  that  their  tendency  was  to  debase  manners  and  that  the 
polish  and  refinement  they  procured  were  not  true.  What 
there  was  of  letters  in  those  days  was  embodied  chiefly  in 
the  religious  disputes  of  the  then  existing  sects.  Multitud- 
inous as  was  the  number  of  these  theological  productions, 
able  as  they  oftentimes  were  in  point  of  thought,  it  must  yet 
be  conceded  that,  as  a rule,  they  were  rude  in  diction,  and 
crude  in  whatever  of  artistic  finish  they  might  pretend  to  have. 
The  reason  why  this  literary  crudeness  was  tolerated  is  to  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  superficial  education  of  all,  even  of 
those  who  termed  themselves  the  upper  classes.  Since  no 
finish  or  thoroughness  was  demanded  by  the  readers,  the 
writers  were  at  liberty — and  inclined — to  be  as  hasty  as  their 
powers  of  thought  allowed. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  there  was  some  really  liter- 
ary work  done,  though  not  enough  to  warrant  us  to  think  of 
locating  its  centre.  Of  what  little  was  done  it  is  pre-emi- 
nently true  to  say  what  George  Sandys  says  of  his  transla- 
tion of  Ovid,  which  was,  according  to  Duyckinck,  “ the 
first  English  literary  production  penned  in  America,  at  least 
which  has  any  rank  or  name  in  the  general  history  of  liter- 
ature.” Of  this  poem  the  author  says  that  it  “ was  limned 
by  that  imperfect  light  which  was  snatched  from  the  hours 
of  night  and  repose.”  The  first  period  of  a certain  sort  of 
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theological  achievement,  represented  by  such  names  as 
Edward,  Cotton,  the  Mathers,  was  followed  by  a period  of  po- 
litical literature  awakened  by  the  exciting  events  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  not  less  important,  though  more  cpiiet  days  of 
the  new  constitution.  Hamilton,  Madison,  Jay,  are  famous 
names  coming  to  us  from  those  days  of  glory  for  The  Feder- 
alist, of  which  the  Edinburg  Review  said  that  “ it  would 
have  done  honor  to  the  most  illustrious  statesmen  of  an- 
cient or  modern  times.” 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  politics  entirely  over- 
whelmed the  literary  spirit.  Duyckink,  speaking  of  this  period, 
says  its  literature  was  not  “confined  to  didactic  political  dis- 
quisitions. In  Francis  Hopkinson  it  had  a polished  champion, 
who  taught  by  wit  what  Dickinson  and  Drayton  unfolded 
by  arguments  and  eloquence,  while  Trumbull,  Freneau, 
and  Brecken ridge  caught  the  various  humors  of  the  times, 
and  introduced  a new  spirit  into  American  literature.”  This 
was  the  spirit  whose  presence  was  necessary  before  the  re- 
flective activity  of  the  youthful  country  might  be  wedded 
to  imagination  and  taste — the  artistic  literary  spirit  whose 
true  home  is  in  the  ideal  literary  centre,  and  which  was 
therefore  to  be  looked  for  to  have  a prominent  place 
in  the  coming  capital  of  American  letters,  wherever  that 
should  be.  And  the  land  was  now  getting  ready  for  it. 
Literature  was  gradually  breaking  down  the  obstacles  in  its 
way,  and,  each  year,  was  gaining  new  strength  in  all  its 
branches,  until  to-day  we  have  names  on  our  national  tablets 
which  do  high  honor  to  poetry  and  criticism  and  history 
and  fiction.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  imaginable  why  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  events  it  should  not  continue 
growing  with  the  nation’s  growth,  and  strengthening  with 
its  strength  until  America  can  boast  of  an  intellectual  cen- 
tre which  shall  surpass  all  those  of  the  Old  World. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  this  literature  which  to-day 
gives  such  great  promise  for  the  future,  Boston,  the  chief 
city  in  that  portion  of  the  land  where  perhaps  the  most  of 
the  English-speaking  colonists  settled,  began  to  loom  up  as 
a sort  of  literary  centre,  the  fountain,  at  least,  of  literary 
distribution.  A lurking  sense  of  beauty,  a certain  inborn 
aesthetic  perception,  succeeded  in  breaking  through  its  acci- 
dental shell  of  fanaticism,  stilted  pedantry,  and  Puritan 
moroseness.  Aided  by  the  fact  that  in  New  England — in 
this  unlike  the  South — concentration  of  numbers  and  there- 
fore of  thought  was  the  early  policy,  this  spirit  became  the 
leaven  which  soon  made  the  New  England  section  what  it 
is  to-day — a section  where  literature  is  held  in  high  and  sin- 
cere esteem,  and  whence  come  forth  the  classics  of  the  land. 
The  concrete  evidences  of  this  spirit  are  prosaic  enough 
when  put  down  simply  as  historical  facts,  but  are  big  with 
meaning  for  those  who  can  read  between  the  lines  of  a sim- 
ple chronology. 

According  to  Griswold,  the  first  book  published  in  Brit- 
ish America  came  from  Boston.  The.  Psalms  in  Metre , 
faithfully  translated  for  the  Use , Edification , and  Comfort  of 
the  Saints,  in  Public  and  Private,  especially  in  New  England, 
came  from  the  Cambridge  press  in  1640.  The  first  weekly 
newspaper  ever  published  in  America  was  the  Boston  Weekly 
News  Letter,  continued  through  seventy-two  years.  One 
complete  copy  of  it  is  still  in  existence.  The  first  number 
of  this  periodical  was  issued  at  Boston  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1704.  The  Massachusetts  Magazine  was  established  in 
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1784.  In  1803  the  Anthology  Club  was  formed  to  conduct 
The  Monthly  Anthology.  Among  its  numbers  it  counted 
Professor  Ticknor,  Alexander  Everett,  William  Tudor,  Drs. 
Bigelow  and  Gardner,  and  the  father  of  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson. From  Cambridge  was  issued  in  1812  and  1813,  the 
first  American  Quarterly,  The  General  Repertory  and  Re- 
view, underthe  editorship  of  Andrew  Norton.  The  North 
AmericanReview  came  into  existence  in  1815.  In  1817  it  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  North  American  Club,  of  which 
the  most  active  members  were  Edward  T.  Channing,  Richard 
H.  Dana,  and  Jared  Sparks.  Edward  Everett  was  the  edi- 
tor in  1819.  After  these  ventures  others  were  made.  In 
addition  to  several  purely  theological  reviews,  we  find  in 
the  list  of  Boston  magazines  The  New  England  Magazine, 
established  in  1833,  and  Mr.  Browpson’s  Boston  Quarterly 
Review,  begun  three  years  later.  Emerson,  from  1841  to 
1843  directed  The  Dial,  a Magazine  of  Literature,  Philoso- 
phy, and  Religion.  The  multiplication  since  then  of  the 
many  aids  to  Boston’s  growth  is  well  known.  She  has  had 
the  powerful  aid  of  a university  which,  though  it  has  never 
attained  to  the  ideal  of  a university — to  be  “ the  centre  of 
scientific  investigation  and  literary  culture,  the  nursery  of 
lofty  aspirations  and  noble  thoughts,  and  the  soul  of  the 
higher  life  of  the  nation,” — has  yet  been  a recruiting  school 
for  the  learned  professions,  and  by  its  traditions  of  what  its 
founders  wished  it  to  be,  has  begot  in  its  alumni  a longing 
for  refinement  and  higher  aesthetic  culture  which  has  done 
much  to  promote  the  true  literary  atmosphere  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, in  Boston. 

No  one  must  suppose,  however,  that  the  capital  of  the 
Bay  State  was  without  a rival  for  the  title  of  the  literary  cen- 
tre of  the  newly  formed  and  promising  young  republic.  Phila- 
delphia early  put  forth  its  claim  as  a centre  of  distribu- 
tion at  least.  This  was  owing  in  a certain  degree  to  the 
convenience  for  publishing  consequent  on  its  importance  as  a 
commercial  centre.  In  the  first  number  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can Magazine,  published  from  Philadelphia  in  January, 
1741,  we  read  the  following  in  its  salutatory  to  its  readers: 
“ As  the  city  of  Philadelphia  lies  in  the  centre  of  the 
British  Plantations,  and  is  the  middle  stage  of  the  post, 
from  Boston  in  New  England,  northward,  down  to  Charles- 
ton in  Carolina,  southward,  and  as  that  city,  besides  its 
frequent  intercourse  with  Europe,  drives  a considerable 
trade  with  the  West  India  Islands,  and  has  also  a continual 
commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  colonies  of  the  continent,  we 
therefore  fixed  upon  it  as  the  properest  place,  and  more 
commodiously  situated  than  any  other,  for  carrying  on  the 
various  correspondences,  which  the  nature  of  the  AVork  ren- 
ders necessary.”  The  scope  of  this  Philadelphia  magazine 
was  wide  and  admirable,  and  as  advanced  as  that  of  The 
Century  or  The  Atlantic.  The  publishers  announced  in 
this  same  first  number  that  they  would  “ take  in  pieces  of 
wit,  humor  and  poetry,  with  essays  and  reflections  on  any 
subject  which  may  enable  posterity  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
learning,  wisdom,  and  abilities,  the  temper,  taste,  politeness, 
customs,  manners,  morals,  religion,  and  politics  of  their 
forefathers.”  From  the  city  on  the  Schuylkill  was  also 
issued  Atkin’s  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  the  most  popular  lit 
erary  magazine  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  Of  the  other 
and  later  periodicals  of  Philadelphia,  Griswold  wrote  thus 
in  1837:  “ Mathew  Carey  published  the  American  Museum 
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from  1787  to  1792.  In  1805  Charles  Brockden  Brown  be- 
gan the  Literary  Magazine  and  American  Register,  which 
he  continued  five  years.  In  1809,  The  Portfolio,  which  had 
been  established  eight  years  before,  by  Joseph  Dennie,  was 
changed  from  a weekly  gazette  to  a monthly  magazine. 
After  the  death  of  Dennie.  early  in  1812,  it  was  edited  for 
a considerable  period  by  the  late  celebrated  and  unfortu- 
nate Nicholas  Biddle,  and  in  1816  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  J.  E.  Hall,  who  conducted  it  until  it  was  discontinued 
in  1821.  The  Analectic  Magazine  was  established  by  Moses 
Thomas  in  1813,  and  I believe  was  published  until  1820. 
Many  of  the  cleverest  men  in  the  country,  including  Mr. 
Irving,  Mr.  Paulding,  and  Wilson  (the  ornithologist),  wrote 
for  these  works,  which  were  more  widely  and  generally 
read  than  any  other  periodicals  which  had  been  or 

were  then  published  in  this  country In  1827  the 

American  Quarterly  Review  was  established  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Robert  Walsh,  and  it  was  continued 
ten  years.  The  Lady’s  Book  and  Graham’s  Magazine 
were  in  the  first  place  monthly  selections  of  periodical 
literature,  but  for  several  years  their  contents  have  been 
original,  and  their  extraordinary  sale  has  enabled  their  pub- 
lishers to  employ  the  best  writers.  Graham’s  Magazine  is 
embellished  with  the  most  costly  engravings,  and  has  a cir- 
culation of  nearly  30,000  copies.  Like  their  predecessors, 
The  Portfolio  and  The  Analectic,  the  Philadelphia  magazines 
of  the  present  day  owe  their  principal  attractions  to  New 
York  and  New  England  writers.” 

And  New  York  and  New  England  were  undoubtedly  the 
homes  of  most  of  those  men  with  literary  tastes  and  talents 
who  were  actively  employed  in  the  pursuits  of  letters.  New 
York  boasted  of  such  names  as  those  of  Irving,  Paulding, 
Bryant,  Duyckinck,  Drake,  Halleck,  Tuckerman,  Mathews, 
Hoffman,  Willis.  It,  too,  had  its  quota  of  literary  maga- 
zines, which  served  to  gather  together  the  writings  of  both 
great  and  lesser  luminaries,  and  to  add  another  to  the  many 
proofs  that  America  had  reached  that  stage  of  cultivation 
which  renders  possible  that  class  of  literature  which  con- 
stitutes the  main-stay  of  a literary  magazine,  namely,  such 
as  requires  leisure  both  in  the  writer  and  the  reader.  The 
Atlantic  Magazine,  the  famous  Knickerbocker  Magazine, 
and  the  New  York  Review  were  once  household  words  in 
many  cities  outside  of  the  Metropolis. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  aids  possessed  by  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  none  of  them  was  a real  centre 
of  letters  in  the  sense  of  the  phrase  as  used  in  this  paper, 
though  all  were,  and  are  still,  alive  with  that  busy  bustle 
which  clusters  around  a city  of  prosperous  journals  and 
book-houses. 

Philadelphia’s  star  has  long  been  growing  dim,  if  it  has 
not  set  altogether  ; its  lustre  has  faded'  away  towards  the 
North,  to  New  York  and  Boston.  And  yet  of  New  York  it 
cannot  be  said  that  it  is  a literary  centre.  The  reason  is 
not  that  it  has  been  suffering  from  a famine  of  authors. 
The  cities  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Schuylkill  still  offer 
shelter  to  many  of  those  authors  who  have  not  yet  “been 
snugly  housed  in  the  leafy  coverts  of  New  England.”  The 
New  York  of  to-day  can  boast  of  such  names  as  Stoddard, 
Stedman,  Egan,  Shea,  Hassard,  Fawcett,  Gilder,  Burroughs, 
Mathews,  Boyesen  and  a host  of  less  familiar  names. 
Neither  is  it  that  New  York  is  lacking  in  that  wealth  and 


intelligence  the  aggregation  of  which  generally  precedes  the 
fostering  of  ideal  aims  and  ideal  literature.  But  she  suffers 
from  peculiar  intrinsic  and  accidental  conditions  of  existence. 

Of  course,  like  all  the  other  cities  of  America,  she  ex- 
periences the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  neglect  to  give 
to  foreign  writers  a copyright,  whereby  native  writers  would 
be  enabled  to  find  a footing  in  a field  that  naturally  belongs 
to  them.  Most  of  all,  however,  New  York  lacks  those 
standards  of  success  which  are  indispensable  to  the  true 
literary  centre,  and  which  Boston  possesses  in  an  eminent 
degree.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  himself  a citizen  of 
the  Metropolis,  evinces  acute  and  most  frank  and  impartial 
judgment  in  certain  passages  of  his  “ Poets  of  America,” 
touching  this  point,  and  which  I take  the  liberty  of  quot- 
ing : “ The  East  has  loved  its  poets,  and,  what  is  more,  has 
listened  to  them.  The  New  England  spirit  has  been  that  of 
Attica  which  State,  we  are  told,  1 secure  in  her  sterility, 
boasted  that  her  land  had  never  been  inundated  by  these 
tides  of  immigration  ’ and  that  ‘ she  traced  the  stream  of 
her  population  in  a backward  course  through  many  genera- 
tions.’ With  respect  to  philosophy  and  economics,  and  in 
the  fields  of  taste  and  literary  judgment,  the  trust  of  the 
modern  x\thens  is  founded  on  her  own  usage  and  her  men 
of  note.  It  is  true  that  the  reverence  paid  her  elder  poets 
is  now  general  throughout  the  land,  and  as  sincere  and 
beautiful  as  that  which  the  bards  of  Germany  and  Scandi- 
navia always  have  received  at  the  hands  of  their  country- 
men. It  even  has  its  jealous  side,  and  renders  it  hard  for 
new  aspirants  to  gain  their  share  of  welcome.  But  New 
York  has  been  to  her  later  poets  somewhat  as  Oxford  Street 
was  to  De  Quincey,  a stony-hearted  mother.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  standards  of  success  established  by  monetary 
power  and  prosperity,  and  partly  to  the  accident  that  here, 
more  than  in  the  East,  idealists  have  had  to  live  by  all  sorts 
of  very  practical  work.  Writers  have  been  tolerated  and 
even  welcomed,  but  not  honored  and  taken  as  counsellors 
until  they  have  proved  themselves  worldly  wise,  or  gained 
their  influence  elsewhere.  Then  New  York  has  been  proud 
of  them,  in  her  awkward  way,  and  used  them  at  need,  but 
has  assigned  to  the  provinces  the  duty  of  reading  their 
works.  Bryant  came  to  be  her  most  honored  citizen,  and 
for  some  years  was  a kind  of  literary  Doge  ; his  city  knew 
that  he  was  a poet,  for  the  country  had  told  her  so.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  large  a proportion  of  the 
wealthy  classes  among  whom  he  was  a peer,  and  who  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  feasts  and  civic  gatherings,  knew  this 
through  an  appreciative  knowledge  of  his  poetry.  Such, 
however,  is  apt  to  be  the  state  of  things  in  a great  com- 
mercial centre — so  great  that  it  matures  slowly,  and  must 
long  await  that  splendid  prime  of  which  smaller  towns  earlier 
furnish  types  in  miniature.”  In  answer  to  the  question 
whether  New  York  has  gained  as  a literary  centre  since  the 
time  of  Poe  and  the  rout  of  the  “literati,”  he  answers 
“ Yes,  and  no.  It  is  now  the  base  from  which  our  authors 
draw  their  supplies.  The  great  journals,  the  profitable 
magazines,  the  largest  publishing  houses,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  located  there.  It  is  the  chief  centre  of  distribu- 
tion, and  will  so  remain  until  some  future  period  shall  num- 
ber as  many  great  centres  of  distribution  as  there  may  be 
characteristic  sections.  But  the  atmosphere — the  public 
feeling  which  alone  can  foster  art  and  make  its  workmen 
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glad  and  creative — this  gathers  more  slowly.  Authors  are 
tolerated,  respected,  valued  as  accessories;  but  not  always 
understood,  nor  often  entrusted  with  the  care  of  important 
movements.  New  York  as  a sufficiency  of  writers  and  of 
literary  elements  for  the  needs  of  many  smaller  cities  ; but 
the  former  do  not  feel  themselves  sustained  by  that  sym- 
pathetic interest  which,  for  example,  encourages  the  music 
of  Naples,  the  art  of  Paris  or  Rome.  New  York  is  great  in 
material  progress,  generous  in  charities  ; but  still  too  prac- 
tical to  do  much  more  than  to  affect  an  aesthetic  sentiment. 
Her  wealthy  classes  are  groping  toward  the  comprehension 
of  what  is  beautiful.  They  have  schools  of  design,  and  are 
surpassing  not  only  the  troglodytes,  but  our  more  immediate 
ancestors  in  mural  decoration.  What  is  intellectually  fine 
we  have  yet  to  pursue  with  any  general  ardor.”  In  other 
words,  New  York  is  lacking  in  a popular  intellectual  enthu- 
siasm ; i^has  no  ambition  to  honor  itself  by  building  up  a 
literature  which  would  be  its  pride  and  boast  ; it  does  not 
offer  to  authors  those  distinctions  which  are  accorded  to 
them  in  a pronounced  centre  of  letters  ; its  spirit  is  a mer- 
cenary one  which  renders  it  necessary  for  the  author  to 
carry  his  pen  and  his  lyre  in  one  hand  and  some  instrument 
of  labor  in  the  other.  It  also  suffers  a great  disadvantage 
in  its  site  and  surroundings  which,  though  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  deprive  the  city  of  those 
healthful  suburbs  which  are  at  the  same  time  cheap  and  con 
venient  of  access,  and  thus  enable  the  literary  class  to 
elaborate  their  creative  masterpieces,  removed  from  the 
rumbling,  and  the  wearing,  and  the  wasting  of  the  mighty 
machine  of  sordid  commerce,  without  being  at  the  same  time 
too  far  away  to  enjoy  its  conveniences.  New  York  is  simply 
a crowd,  and  a fickle  and  indifferent  crowd  at  that,  in  which 
the  purely  literary  men  are  lost  even  to  the  gaze  of  one 
another.  For  in  New  York,  notwithstanding  certain  asso- 
ciations such  as  the  Authors’  Club,  there  is  no  such  frequent 
and  widespread  community  of  intellectual  and  personal 
intercourse  as  exists  in  Boston.  There  is  no  portion  of  the 
city  which  is  sacred  to  the  world  of  art  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  mere  world  of  artifice.  The  Union  Club  is  in  no  wise 
literary,  but  devoted  to  the  cult  of  wealth  and  social  in- 
fluence. The  Lotos  Club  is  more  dramatic  and  journalistic 
than  literary,  in  the  highest  meaning  of  that  word  ; and  the 
Century  Club  includes  in  its  list  of  members  publishers, 
doctors,  lawyers,  merchants  and  painters,  as  well  as  writers. 

Whether  or  not  New  York  is  destined  ever  to  surmount 
the  obstacles  which  are  at  present  in  her  path,  and  is  to 
become  a centre  of  letters,  is  difficult  to  decide  in  this  land 
where  so  many  different  influences  are  at  work  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  in  this  age  when  events  are  so  strange  and  rapid. 

The  truth  stands,  however,  that  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
strong  in  intellectual  tastes  and  ambitions  to  rise  like  a break- 
water above  the  whirlpool  of  commerce — it  is  not  yet  a 
literary  centre.  Upon  the  city  of  Boston  has  chiefly  de- 
volved the  task  and  the  honor  of  saving  the  great  republic 
of  the  West  from  the  imputation  which  the  French  threw 
into  the  face  of  the  English,  that  they  were  “a  nation  of 
shopkeepers.”  It  is  through  Boston  that  America  is  known 
to  the  world  of  letters  beyond  the  seas.  Those  names  which 
are  to  foreign  eyes  the  embodiment  of  American  letters  have 
belonged  to  New  England  and  to  Boston.  Longfellow, 
Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Whittier,  have  given  to  New 


England’s  capital  a literary  connection  which,  fostered  in 
the  beginning  by  perhaps  a sham  literary  feeling — after  all 
better  than  none  whatsoever — grew  by  degrees,  until  to-day 
the  scholarly  city  of  the  Bay  State  can  with  more  right  than 
any  other  American  city  claim  the  title  of  The  Intellectual 
Athens  of  America.  And  it  bids  fair  to  preserve  to  some 
time  in  the  future  that  title  against  all  comers. 

For  the  gigantic  West  is  now  too  busy  trying  to  appreciate 
and  use  its  wonderful  material  resources  to  think  yet  of 
taking  the  leisure  necessary  to  build  up  a city  of  letters. 
And  if,  by  some  such  spell  as  that  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  a 
scholarly  centre  such  as  Boston  were  to  be  transported  into 
its  midst,  indifference  or  contempt  would  be  the  homage 
that  it  would  receive  now  from  the  many,  and  until  the 
rough,  exhiliratingly  vigorous  life  of  a pioneer  section  had 
fully  passed  into  that  second  stage  of  sleek  prosperity  and 
self-satisfied  elegance  which  finds  place  in  the  Middle  States 
and  the  North,  and  which  renders  possible  the  evolution  of 
an  intellectual  centre. 

But  what  of  the  South  ? Why  is  it  that  the  land  of  the 
Cavalier  has  obtained  such  scanty  notice  in  this  paper  ? 

The  answer  is  strangely  interesting,  indeed  ! No  other  sec- 
tion of  our  country  possessed  in  its  civilization,  and  people, 
and  clime,  so  many  of  the  elements  of  literary  success  as  the 
South  ; and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  very  sources  whence  she 
drew  her  advantages  furnished  disadvantages  almost  as  great. 
These,  strengthened  by  the  most  terrible  and  momentous 
event  in  our  later  history,  resulted  in  preventing  the  South 
from  assuming  her  right  position  in  American  letters.  And, 
stranger  still  to  say,  the  Civil  War,  though  it  brought  about 
a momentary  paralysis  of  whatever  of  the  literary  spirit 
was  able  to  struggle  through  the  meshes  of  the  old  feudal 
civilization  of  the  South,  was  to  Southern  literature,  as  it 
has  also  proved  to  its  civilization,  a blessing  in  disguise. 

It  would  seem  that  the  cause  of  all  the  evil  that  the 
Southern  States  experienced  might  directly  or  indirectly  be 
attributed  to  the  curse  of  slavery,  which  so  long  was  the 
basis  of  its  civilization.  The  South  was  from  the  beginning 
agricultural,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  its  early  history 
and  the  physical  character  of  the  land.  Its  feudal  policy 
strengthened  this  agricultural  character  and  tended  to  make 
and  keep  it  provincial.  Slavery  seemed  likely  to  bring  about 
the  permanence  of  these  traits  and  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  intellectual  activity  consequent  upon  them  ; and, 
however  much  we  must  from  an  ethical  and  constitutional 
point  of  view  deplore  the  manner  of  the  destruction  of 
slavery  in  the  South,  we  must  allow  that  the  abolition  of 
human  bondage  has  given  to  Southern  literature  a new  lease 
of  life,  a new  impetus,  which  bids  fair  to  make  it  possible 
for  that  section  of  the  republic  to  occupy  in  the  not  far 
distant  future  the  place  in  American  letters  which  it  should 
have  filled  long  ago. 

A few  words  concerning  the  peculiar  position  to  which 
literature  was  relegated  in  the  South  in  ante-bellum  days  may 
enable  us  to  judge  how  much  time  must  elapse  before  we 
see  a Southern  Renaissance.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
literature  is  not  loved  in  the  land  of  the  Cavalier.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  read  there  with  perhaps  more  of  genuine  in- 
terest and  intelligent  appreciation  than  in  any  other  section 
of  the  republic.  There  is  in  the  South  no  lack  of  higher 
education,  and,  as  has  been  well  said,  there,  where  the 
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career  of  law  and  statesmanship  has  had  always  the  greatest 
following,  oratory  is  still  more  than  a tradition.  In  this  pref- 
erence of  the  forum  to  the  literary  workshop  is  to  be  found 
one  of  the  reasons  why,  until  very  recent  years,  the  South 
has  furnished  so  few  of  those  who  are  called  professional 
literary  men,  men  who  follow  literature  as  a life-career  for 
the  procuring  of  their  daily  bread. 

The  South  of  the  days  before  the  war  was  filled  with  men 
and  women  of  cultivated  tastes,  who  enjoyed  abundant 
leisure  and  all  the  material  aids  which  tend  to  produce  a 
literary  fecundity.  But  traditions  are  a powerfully  conserv- 
ative force;  and  the  traditions  of  the  land  were  against  lit- 
erature as  a profession.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a polite 
accomplishment  indispensable  to  all  those  who  pretended  to 
admittance  into  the  charmed  circle  of  the  elegant  and  chiv- 
alrous aristocracy  of  the  South.  Its  gallant  men  and  beau- 
tiful women  turned  to  literature  as  a recreation.  Naturally 
enough,  much  of  the  literary  work  produced  under  these 
'circumstances  is  still  hidden  in  family  archives  away  from 
vulgar  eyes.  But  what  has  been  from  time  to  time  given  to 
the  public  proves  that  the  authors  were  polished  and  charm- 
in"  letter  writers.  The  published  writings  of  such  men  as 
John  P.  Kennedy,  Beverly  Tucker,  and  Judge  Longstreet, 
also  show  conclusively  that  literary  work  in  order  to  be  good 
need  not  necessarily  be  the  product  of  a professional 
writer. 

But  the  pen  was  not  entirely  and  simply  an  attribute  of 
cultured  leisure.  As  I have  already  said,  the  scions  of  the 
South,  fostered  among  traditions  and  institutions  of  which 
the  spirit  was  that  they  were  born  to  be  rulers  of  men,  nat- 
urally were  ambitious  of  following  the  career  and  attaining 
to  the  honors  and  distinctions  of  the  statesman,  as  their 
fathers  had  done  before  them.  Finding  that  in  the  political 
arena  the  pen  might  be  made  a mighty  weapon,  they  used  it 
there  often  and  ably.  But  to  make  it  serve  as  an  instrument 
of  plodding  labor  for  the  procuring  of  “ bread,  not  fame,” 
was  in  their  eyes  to  degrade  the  pen  to  a level  they  reserved 
for  the  spade. 

Simms  once  made  a prophesy  that  there  would  never  be  a 
Southern  literature  worthy  of  the  name  under  a slave-hold- 
ing aristocracy.  He  was  right.  The  South  might  still  be 
living  in  its  old  eighteenth  century  institutions,  traditions, 
tastes  and  customs,  had  it  not  been  for  that  portentous 
birth  of  Time  which,  wnile  it  convulsed  the  land  and 
threatened  national  disruption,  ended  in  cementing  faster 
than  ever  the  grand  old  Union  of  States,  and  began  an  era 
in  our  history  which  promises  most  wonderful  results  to  the 
South  not  less  than  to  the  North.  When  the  sudden  and 
mighty  shock  and  the  blinding  excitement  of  the  war  wa 
over,  when  the  stunned  people  of  the  South  had  come  to  real- 
ize that  it  was  not  in  dreams  that  they  saw  every  foundation 
of  their  characteristic  civilization  gone  forever,  and  them- 
selves more  helpless  than  children,  thrown  upon  a desolated 
land  among  the  ruins  of  their  former  greatness,  then  began 
to  grow  the  seeds  of  a new  Southern  literature  of  which  the 
near  future  may  see  the  brilliant  blossom.  Then  was  con- 
ceived the  Renaissance.  Then  for  the  first  time  did  the 
world  begin  to  see  all  the  promise,  before  then  half-hidden, 
of  that  generous  and  glowing  clime  which  had  so  long  been 
the  home  of  romantic  and  courtly  culture.  Since  the  war 
“ the  great  heart  of  the  generous  and  lonely  South,  too  long 


restrained — of  the  South  once  so  prodigal  of  romance,  elo- 
quence, gallant  inspiration — once  more  has  found  expres- 
sion. It  enables  us  to  know  it,  having  begun  at  least  to 
comprehend  itself.” 

The  following  words  of  a writer  in  one  of  our  most  prom- 
inent Catholic  magazines  are  as  true  now  as  when  they  were 
written  fifteen  years  ago:  “ If  there  ever  rises  a rival, 
friendly,  yet  altogether  dissimilar,  to  the  New  England 
Athens,  it  will  be  in  the  gifted  South,  among  the  descend- 
ants of  the  cavaliers,  that  we  shall  turn  to  look  for  it. 
Such  a one  there  should  be,  for  this  vast  continent,  in 
whose  bosom  the  whole  of  Europe  would  lie  like  an  island, 
must  have  more  than  one  species  of  intellectual  life,  and 
ought  to  have  more  than  one  acknowledged  exponent  of  it. 
In  the  South  we  should  find  the  ardor  of  Paris,  the  ambition 
of  Munich,  and  the  refinement  of  Oxford,  mingled  and  har- 
monized; and  let  us  trust  that  in  the  lands  discovered  by 
Catholic  missionaries,  and  colonized  by  Catholic  gentlemen, 
we  might  at  least  escape  the  ban  that  clings  to  the  older 
centres  of  intellectual  life  in  Europe,  the  revolutionary  and 
anti-christian  tendencies  of  France,  and  the  unhappy  here- 
sies of  England  and  Germany.”  I leave  to  Others  to  proph- 
esy what  particular  city  of  the  South  will  be  this  future 
centre  of  letters.  It  may  be  in  one  of  the  still  compara- 
tively insignificant  cities  which  have  been  lately  awakened 
into  a new  life  by  the  infusion  of  the  new  blood  of  com- 
merce and  manufacture.  The  New  South. is  yet  too  young 
to  justify  anyone  in  saying  that  such  will  not  be  the  case. 
Or  it  may  be  in  that  quiet,  queenly  old  city  on  the  Chesa- 
peake, which  so  deservedly  bears  the  proud  title  of  the 
Social  Athens  of  America. 

But  let  the  future  select  what  site  it  will  for  a new  centre 
of  letters  which  shall  simply  divide  honors  with,  or  totally 
eclipse,  the  now  literary  Athens;  for  the  present,  however, 
Boston  reigns  supreme.  And  although  the  city  of  the  Bay 
State  is  far  removed  from  being  such  an  ideal  centre  of  let- 
ters as  that  painted  in  some  of  the  first  pages  of  this 
paper,  it  is  yet  the  nearest  approach  to  it  which  America 
now  possesses,  and,  as  such,  deserves  to  be  allowed  its  pres- 
ent title  of  the  Centre  of  American  Letters. 

Charles  A Wingerter,  ’87.. 


io  my  fo$t  3?omt. 

A THRENODY. 

Return  to  me  my  gentle  steed 
And  bear  me,  as  of  yore, 

Right  loftily  across  the  waste 
Of  Greek  and  Roman  lore. 

Some  alien  warrior  rides  thee  now 
And  strokes  thy  glossy  mane  ; 

Unseat  him  from  thy  hallowed  back 
And  come  to  me  again. 

How  bleak  the  weary  hours  I cope 
With  many  a well-greaved  line; 

Your  prowess,  gentle  steed,  would  pierce 
What  is  too  tough  for  mine. 

W.  H.  McClintock,  ’88, 
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“ DIKIJ  ET  LA  PATH  I EH 

ADVANTAGES  OF  A MILITARY  TRAINING  AT  COLLEGE. 

Prize  Essay. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  point  out  in  a concise  and 
soldierly  manner,  without  any  attempt  at  elaboration,  the 
efficacy  of  governmental  military  instruction,  coupled  with  a 
thorough  college  course,  in  the  formation  of  the  character 
and  in  imbuing  youth  with  those  principles  and  habits  which 
are  essential  to  the  true  American  gentleman  and  soldier. 
The  policy  of  this  grand  Republic  is  peace,  yet  there  are 
diplomatic  complications  in  the  history  of  every  nation,  the 
solution  of  which  lies  only  in  a call  to  arms. 

The  dignity  of  the  people,  whose  dominion  extends  from 
the  torrid  prairies  of  Texas  to  the  ice-fields  of  Alaska,  must 
be  sustained — Americans,  at  home  and  abroad,  must  be 
secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  properties.  It 
would  be  a sorry  thought  if  the  maintenance  of  the  ances- 
tral splendor  of  liberty,  which  the  immortal  Washington  has 
given  us,  depended,  for  a moment,  on  the  mere  handful  of 
brave  men  who  constitute  the  regular  army. 

The  volunteers  and  militia  of  the  United  States  compose 
our  army  proper,  in  time  of  war.  The  regular  army  is  but 
the  stimulating  centre  about  which  cluster  regiments  of  men, 
who  have  wives,  daughters,  and  homes  to  protect.  Inborn 
in  the  American  is  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  hatred  of  op- 
pression. This  was  the  spirit  which  distinguished  the  Col- 
onists of  1776,  who,  ill-clothed,  starving,  and  but  half  armed, 
put  the  British  regulars  to  flight.  If  these  patriots  heroically 
endured  greater  hardships  at  Valley  Forge  than  Hannibal 
encountered  in  crossing  the  Alps,  what  could  they  not  have 
accomplished,  had  they  been  propeily  organized  and  officered? 

In  those  days  determination  and  Yankee  perseverance 
meant  victory.  But  the  science  of  war  has  progressed. 
Strategy  and  technical  knowledge  are  now  nearly  as  neces- 
sary to  the  humble  subaltern,  as  to  the  general.  Congress,  in 
the  detail  of  officers,  for  instruction  duty  at  colleges,  has 
attempted  to  impart  this  requisite  knowledge  to  those  whose 
faculties  are  best  fitted  to  receive  it. 

In  the  present  stage  of  the  military  art,  schools  which 
teach  the  principles  of  war  are  a conditio  sine  qua  non.  In 
primitive  times,  when  the  weapon  was  a club  or  a stone  bat- 
tle-axe, savage  strength  and  fierce  courage  alone  were  neces- 
sary to  make  a warrior.  But  now,  when  the  art  lays  under 
contribution  almost  every  branch  of  human  research  and 
inclines  to  its  ends  every  new  discovery  in  physical  science 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  that  nation  which  fails  to  maintain  and 
assist  institutions  in  the  instruction  of  its  officers  is  but  half 
armed. 

Much  of  that  which  goes  to  make  up  the  education  of  the 
soldier,  is  embraced  in  every  liberal  scheme  of  education. 
But  what  incentive  is  there  for  men  engaged  in  the  ordinary 
vocations  of  life  to  acquire  technical  knowledge,  and  what 
security  can  a government  have  that  sufficient  numbers  of  its 
citizens  will  obtain  that  knowledge  and  be  at  its  service,  in 
case  of  need,  unless  the  government  itself  makes  provision 
for  imparting  it  ? 

The  authorities  at  Washington  have  viewed  matters  in  this 
light,  and  aim  at  obtaining  from  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the 
country  the  best  material  for  field  and  line  officers  in  the 
volunteer  and  reserve  armies  of  the  United  States. 


The  record  of  the  war  with  the  South  is  a recital  of  pluck 
and  mismanagement.  Commencing  the  struggle  in  military 
nakedness,  the  people  were  necessitated  to  improvise  means 
of  warfare  as  best  they  might.  Commissions  as  company 
and  field  officers,  in  many  of  our  regiments,  were  bestowed 
upon  men  who  had  not  the  slightest  military  experience  or 
training.  In  many  instances,  officers  were  oppointed  to 
vacancies  and  learned  their  tactics  in  camp,  being  only  nomi- 
nally in  command,  while  their  juniors  regulated  all  active 
operations.  Consequently  colonels,  and  even  brigadiers, 
blundered  in  a manner  which  would  occasion  the  death  sent- 
ence in  the  armies  of  England,  France  or  Germany. 

A better  knowledge  and  instruction  of  the  American 
youth  in  the  requirements  of  war,  will  inspire  patience  and 
trust  in  our  military  leaders  at  the  beginning  of  war;  it  will 
remove  the  idea  that  generals  can  be  improvised  by  merely 
placing  indications  of  rank  on  the  shoulders  of  men  who  have 
never  given  one  hour’s  study  to  the  art  of  war;  it  will  dis- 
abuse optimists  of  the  illusion  that  an  army  can  be  made 
from  a most  raw  material,  simply  by  a call  to  arms  ; it  will 
demonstrate  clearly  that,  if  education  is  rapid  on  the  battle- 
field, its  cost  is  far  too  dear. 

The  erudition  of  young  men,  instructed  in  the  rudiments 
of  natural  science  and  in  higher  mathematics,  can  be  applied 
in  a short  time  to  the  military  art.  In  this  element  we  find 
a complimentary  factor  in  the  war  personnel  of  our  artillery 
and  engineer  corps.  Scientific  knowledge  is  readily  turned 
to  account  in  the  exigencies  of  an  international  difficulty. 
In  all  arms  of  the  service,  save  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  commissioned  and  warrant  officers. 
As  an  example  let  us  take  the  Artillery  Corps  : in  this  arm, 
even  a non-commissioned  officer  is  constantly  obliged  to  read 
angles,  use  verniers,  assist  in  the  use  of  the  plane  tables,  and 
must  necessarily  understand  the  most  approved  methods  of 
measuring  distances,  besides  knowing  the  application  of 
various  mathematical  calculations.  The  rudiments  of  these 
are  taught  in  every  college  whose  course  is  as  universal  as 
that  of  Fordham.  The  argument  of  our  system  rests,  there- 
fore, on  drill  and  instruction  for  developing. military  tastes  ; 
and  the  future  bending  of  a practical  education  to  the  needs 
of  the  battle-field. 

It  is  a principle  of  ethics,  that  he  who  shares  the  priv- 
eleges  of  a cultured  civilzation,  is  in  duty  bound  to  incur  even 
death  itself  in  the  protection  of  society.  Whoever  accepts 
citizenship  in  a country  assumes  the  obligation  of  taking  up 
arms  in  its  defence.  On  this  principle  depends  the  right  of 
draft.  Every  able-bodied  male  citizen  of  the  United  States 
is  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  military  service,  and  hence, 
the  apparent  duty  of  fitting  one’s  self  to  render  it  efficently. 

Even  the  most  brutal  of  men  have,  at  least,  theoretical 
love  of  country.  With  high  principled  material,  martial  dis- 
play and  practise  at  arms,  refine  the  rugged  ore  of  patriotism 
and  make  this  national  pride  something  real,  practical  ; — in 
time  of  war,  devotion  to  the  flag  : — in  time  of  peace,  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws. 

Thus  far  I have  considered  only  the  advantages  accruing 
to  the  State  itself,  from  the  governmental  military  instruc- 
tion of  college  students.  It  maybe  well  now  to  consider  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  student  in  his  personal  identity. 
Perhaps  in  this  particular,  my  thoughts  are  best  expressed 
by  those  words  of  Horace: — Sana  mens  in  cor  bore  sano. 
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That  one  line  from  the  old  classic  poet  sums  up  in  itself 
enough  advantages  of  our  method  to  make  military  instruc- 
tion an  universal  essential  to  American  higher  education. 

Soldierly  training  developes  the  perceptive  faculties  and 
makes  a man  sharp  and  acute  in  the  solution  of  knotty  pro- 
blems, which  are  transacted  in  the  operations  of  actual  war. 
No  rational  man  can  deny  the  hygienic  qualities  of  the  drill. 
It  contributes  the  grand  results  of  vigorous  open-air  exercise 
combined  with  the  elasticity  of  step  and  general  carriage, 
which  cause  the  admiring  observer  to  remark,  “ He  has  the 
genuine  swing  of  a trooper.”  It  corrects  the  defections  of 
stooping  shoulders  and  loose  gait,  so  natural  to  the  growing 
epoch  of  youth. 

In  fact,  the  physical  effects  alone  of  military  instruction 
should  guarantee  its  adoption  in  all  colleges  and  universities 
where  mental  and  physical  culture  go  hand  in  hand.  It  is  a 
proverb  with  all  nations  that  good  walking  is  better  than  fine 
dancing  and  what  walking  can  compare  with  the  stately 
measured  tread  of  the  soldier  ? 

In  a college  like  Fordham  where  fifty  cadets  mess,  attend 
recitation,  and  are  quartered  with  a civilian  element  of  three 
times  their  number,  the  military  exexcises  are  necessarily 
confined  to  the  parade  ground.  Yet  in  the  brief  hours  of 
drill,  the  cadet  acquires  not  only  the  moral  training  of  effec- 
tive discipline,  but  also  the  bodily  culture  of  careful  and 
constant  drill.  Discipline  in  its  better  sense  is  that  some- 
thing, best  called  esprit  de  corps , pervading  military  places. 
It  is  at  times  misconstrued  into  a synonym  for  punishment, 
but  its  scope  should  also  embrace  reward.  Privileges  will 
present  a strong  incentive  to  the  faithful  execution  of  local 
duties. 

Zeal  and  pride,  prompting  obedience,  which  is  really  the 
keystone  of  the  military  arch,  should  be  the  characteristic 
essentials  of  cadet  life.  A respectful  mental  attitude  of  the 
embryo  soldier  to  his  officers,  is  not  servility, — it  is  defer- 
ence. The  trained  cadet  performs  his  evolutions  automati- 
cally and  obeys  his  officers  in  the  same  manner. 

On  the  other  hand,  practically  there  should  be  a guard 
houSe  and  extra  tours  of  duty  for  the  insistance  of  regula- 
tions. In  a college  as  in  the  army  itself  there  is  a great 


diversity  of  tastes  and  natures.  Some  cadets  may  be  natur- 
ally energetic,  enterprising  and  zealous  in  all  they  undertake. 
However,  in  every  community  there  are  the  drones  of 
society, — restless,  discontented  spirits  who  consider  drill 
and  all  else  military,  a bore.  To  conquer  the  spread  of  this 
feeling  and  the  spirit  of  ennui,  there  must  be  rewards  and 
punishments.  The  soldier  who  is  a soldier  in  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  word  must  be  wrapped  up  in  his  profession  ; he 
must  entirely  stifle  self.  The  same  applies  to  the  cadet. 
Whatever  falls  to  his  lot  no  matter  how  disagreeable,  as  long 
as  it  comes  in  the  category  of  duty  must  be  accepted  cheer- 
fully. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  to  college  authori- 
ties is  : What  shall  be  done  in  respect  to  athletics,  in  order 
to  retain  the  unquestionable  benefits  and  to  cure  the  undeni- 
able evils  of  the  present  system  of  college  sports  ? We  recom- 
mend : — encourage  what  is  good  by  all  possible  aid  and 
sympathy,  but  firmly  restrain  excess  and  correct  abuses  by 
instituting  military  drill  and  systematic  gymnastics  under  an 
instructor.  The  gymnasium  will  accomplish  more  than  any 
course  of  irregular  games,  in  making  the  body  symmetrical 
and  strong,  in  swelling  the  biceps  and  increasing  the  chest 
measure.  The  captain  of  the  ball  team  frequently  vies,  in 
public  estimation,  with  the  honor  man.  This  is  certainly 
an  abuse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  best  cadet  is  generally 
the  most  industrious  student.  He  has  something  ahead  of 
him  ; — he  has  an  object  in  life,  something  more  exalted  and 
noble  than  that  of  a professional  athlete  or  base  ball  player. 

The  discipline  of  a well  managed  corps  of  cadets  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised  in  the  making  of  a man.  In  its  en- 
forced punctuality,  the  cadet  receives  voluntarily  many  im- 
pressive lessons  in  prompt  decision,  quick  obedience, 
manliness,  self-control  and  self-sacrifice.  United  with  a 
rational  distinction  of  right  and  wrong,  a military  education 
leaves  deep  traces  on  the  morals  of  young  men.  It  creates 
a keen  perception  of  duty  and  insures  the  execution  of  it  at 
any  cost.  The  "habit  of  obedience,  well  ground  on  the 
character  in  early  life  remains  not  only  to  the  professional 
militaire,  but  also  to  men  of  every  path  and  walk  of  life. 

Jos.  I.  Kelly,  ’87,  2d  Lieut.,  S.  J.  C. 


I wandered  back  among  the  days 

When  every  season  breathed  of  spring; 
I followed  all  the  wilful  ways 
Of  memory  in  its  wandering. 

I took  a class  book,  burdened  o’er 
By  note  and  comment  grim  with  age, 
Revealing  all  the  wealth  of  lore 
That  lies  beneath  a Latin  page. 


a pm t. 

Full  wistfully  I gaze  and  note 

A name  upon  a leaf.  With  tears, 
With  love,  I mind  me  him  who  wrote 
That  name,  his  own,  in  other  years. 

Only  a name,  yet  it  doth  mould 

Unto  mine  eyes  a form  that’s  gone, 
Better  than  cenotaph  of  gold, — 

This  scrawl  in  idle  hours  done. 


How  little  do  we  think  of  friends 
When  near  us  in  the  busy  strife; 

But,  ah  ! how  small  a relic  tends 
To  make  us  love  them  after  life. 

J.  Heffern,  ’89. 
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That  advertisements  are  so 
generally  read  ought  toprompt 
advertisers  to  avoid  senseless 
and  absurd  statements  about 
themselves  or  their  wares 
Our  rule  is  never  to  print 
other  than  plain  facts,  such  as 
must  commend  themselves  to 
reasonable  people. 

It  matters  not  that  ours  is 
perhaps,  the  Largest  Retail 
Clothing  business  in  the  city. 
That  these  stores  are  per- 
fectly safe  places  to  deal  is  of 
vastly  more  consequence.  To 
make  them  so,  we  label  every  lot  of  garments  with  its 
real  quality,  whether  all  wool  or  not,  whether  fast  color 
or  not.  There  is  a single  price  marked  in  plain  figures, 
and  we  give,  with  every  sale,  the  following  guarantee. 


We  hereby  guarantee  : 

1st. — That  the  prices  of  our  goods  shall  be  as  low  as  the  same  quality  of  material  and  manufacture 
are  sold  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

2d. — That  the  prices  are  precisely  the  same  to  everybody  for  same  quality,  on  same  day  of  purchase, 
od. — That  the  quality  of  goods  is  as  represented. 

4th. — That  the  full  amount  of  cash  paid  will  be  refunded,  if  customers  find  the  articles  unsatisfactory, 
and  return  them  unworn  and  uninjured  within  10  days  of  date  of  purchase. 

(Signed,)  ROGERS , PEER  & CO. 


ROGERS,  PEET  & CO., 

CLOTHES,  HATS,  AND  SHOES. 

Broadway  and  Prince  St.  Broadway  and  33d  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


FASHION  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


OF  NEW  YORK, 

EICH  IvdZcO’UT^ID'Sr,  President, 


Is  not  only  the  largest  Life  Insurance  Company  in  the  world,  but  has 
always  been  the  pioneer  in  all  matters  tending  to  the  popularizing  and 
spreading  of  life  insurance  and  its  benefits. 

Its  new  Distribution  Policies  are  most  liberal  in  their  terms  to 
policy-holders,  and  are  practically  unencumbered  with  restrictions  as  to 
occupation,  residence,  and  travel. 

Policies  are  payable  upon  presentation  of  satisfactory  proofs  of  death. 
The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company's  policy  says  to  the  insured,  in 
plain  and  simple  terms  : “ Pay  your  premiums,  and  the  person  designa- 
ted by  you  will  receive  the  amount  named  in  this  policy  at  your  death.” 
This  promise  is  guaranteed  by  gross  assets  of 

14,181,963, 

which  are  nearly  $14,000,000  in  excess  of  the  sum  required  under  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  meet  its  liabilities. 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  is  a purely  mutual  company. 
There  are  no  stockholders  to  absorb  profits.  Every  dollar  of  profits  is 
divided  among  policy-holders,  each  of  whom  is  a partner  with  equal 
proportionate  rights  in  over  $1 14,000,000, 

Profits  distributed  among  members  in  the  last  ten  years  : 

$32,099,475. 

Total  payments  to  policy-holders  during  the  same  period,  over 

$243,000,000. 

The  following  examples  of 

onderful  ZESes'u.lts 

of  insurance  in  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  are  given  for  the 
careful  consideration  of  intending  insurers  : 

The  late  Ezra  Wheeler,  a prominent  merchant  of  New  York  City, 
became  insured  in  the  Mutual  Life  in  May,  1853.  For  over  thirty  years 
he  paid  his  annual  premium  in  full,  and  his  dividends  were  credited  to 
the  policy  in  the  form  of  additions,  according  to  the  following  statement: 


Policy  No.  11,798. 

Amount,  $5,000.  Annual  Premium,  $183,05. 

Five-year  Pe- 
riod ending 

1858 $616  16 

1863 1,259  59 

1868 1,311  89 

1873 1,369  32 

1878 1,317  04 

1883 1,318  00 

1885  (two  years) 538  00 

Post  Mortem  Dividend 109  00 

Total  Additions $7,839  00 

Face  of  Policy $5,000,00 

Total  Claim  Paid $12,850  OO 

Total  Premiums 6,040  65 


Paid  by  the  Company  in  excess  of  Premiums  received $0,708  .35 


Since  1875  the  annual  cash  dividend  on  this  policy  was  uniformly 
larger  than  the  annual  premium,  thus  making  the  policy  self-sustaining. 


Five  Per  Cent.  Compound  Interest. 

Two  Endowment  Claims  lately  paid. 

Secret  of  the  Mutual’s  Prosperity. 

In  1871  a well-known  merchant  of  New  York  City  invested  the  sum 
of  $3,025.92,  as  a single  premium,  in  the  purchase  of  two  15-year 
Endowment  policies  in  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  each  for 
the  sum  of  $3,100.  The  policies  were  paid  on  September  nth,  1886, 
and  the  amount  which  the  owner  received  from  them  was  $7,956. 34, 
additions  having  been  credited  according  to  the  following  statement  : 

Policies  Nos.  124,175  and  124,176. 


Period  ending.  Additions. 

1876 $603  64 

1881 626  36 

1886 526  34 

Total  additions $1,756  34 

Face  of  Policies. ...  6,200  00 

Total  amount  received $7,956  34 


This  investment  realized  over  FIVE  PER  CENT.  COMPOUND 
INTEREST,  besides  insurance  protection  for  15  years. 

The  following  show  the  growth  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  New  York  during  the  past  ten  years. 


Assets.  Premiums.  New  Insurance. 

1877  $84,749,807  $14,030,153  $20,491,920 

1878  86,833,340  13,092,719  28,299,818 

1879  88,212,700  12,687,881  38,394,554 

1880  91,529,754  12,275,589  33,700,759 

1881  94,506,498  12,196,624  34,760,755 

1882  97,746,363  12,845,592  37,234,458 

1883  100,912,245  13,457,928  37,820,597 

1884  103,583,301  13,850,258  34,687,989 

1885  108,431,779  14,768,901  46,548,894 

1886  114,181,963  15,634,720  56,832,718 


There  is  no  company  in  existence  that  has  shown  results  so  profitable 
to  the  policy-holder  as  the  Mutual  Life  Company  of  New  York,  and  no 
other  company  can  or  does  conduct  business  at  so  low  a cost.  The 
result  is  that  the  policy-holders  get  the  profits. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  received  by  the  Mutual  from 
policy-holders  during  the  last  ten  years,  as  well  as  those  returned. 


Paid  to  policy  holders 
for  death  claims,  en- 
Amount  received  from  dowments  and  purchas- 

policy  holders.  ed  insurances  and  div- 

idends. 

1877  $14,030,153  41  $13,949,100  48 

1878  13,092,719  83  14,400,032  13 

1879  12,687,881  72  14,015,555  48 

1880  12,275,589  16  13,160,694  46 

1881  12,196,624  62  12,640,112  12 

1882  12,845,592  80  12,848,835  24 

1883  13,457,928  44  13,959,360  51 

1884  13,850,258  43  13,923,062  19 

1885  14,768,901  93  14,402,049  90 

1886  15,634,720  66  13,129,103  74 


$134,840,371  06  $136,427,906  25 

The  amount  returned  is  XOI  per  cent,  of  that  received. 
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GUION  LINE, 

UNITED  STATES  MAIL  STEAMERS, 


Alaska,  Arizona, 

Wyoming,  Wisconsin, 
Nevada,  Abyssinia, 

fWThese  Steamers  are  built  of  iron,  in  water-tight  compartments, 
and  are  furnished  with  every  requisite  to  make  the  passage  across  the 
Atlantic  both  safe  and  agreeable,  having  bath-rooms,  smoking  rooms, 
drawing-rooms,  piano,  and  library;  also,  experienced  surgeons,  steward- 
ess, and  caterer  on  each  steamer.  The  state-rooms  are  all  upper  deck, 
thus  insuring  those  greatest  of  all  luxuries  at  sea — perfect  ventilation  and 
light. 

Cabin  Passage,  according  to  Slate  tom,  $60,  $80  and  $100 ; 

Intermediate  and  Steerage  at  Low  Rates. 

A.  M.  UNDERHILL  & CO., 

Offices,  No.  29  Broadway,  New  York. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FURNITURE, 


378  Third  Avenue,  Corner  17th  Street, 


SUPPLEMENT. — J une,  1887. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

Wednesday,  Sep.  8.  Opening  day;  10S  students  present. 

Wednesday,  Sep.  15.  Philosophers  returned  en  tnasse  in 
high  hats. 

Friday,  Sep.  17.  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Rev.  Wm. 
Dunphy,  ’73,  preached  the  sermon. 

Wednesday,  Sep.  29.  Retreat  commenced  under  Rev. 
Wm.  Pardow,  S.  J. 

Thursday,  Oct.  28.  Philosophers  spend  the  day  in  the 
city  to  swell  the  crowd  at  the  Bartholdi  celebration. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  3.  Fr.  Croonensbergh,  S.  J.,  the  African 
missionary,  lectured. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  16.  Alumni  Day.  Sixty  alumni  present. 
Cadet  drill.  Athletic  sports. 

Thursday,  Nov.  25.  Dramatic  Association  present  Sir 
Thomas  More. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  r.  Philosophers  spend  St.  Catharine’s 
Day  in  the  city. 

Thursday,  Dec.  16.  The  Monthly  takes  unto  itself  a 
caver. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  22.  Macbeth  and  Brutus  presented  in 
the  Hall. 

Thursday,  Dec.  23.  The  boys  disappear. 

Thursday,  Jan.  6.  The  boys  reappear. 

Friday,  Jan.  21.  Philosophers’  examination. 

Thursday,  Jan.  27.  General  examination  began. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  2.  Celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Sodality.  Unveiling  of  the  statue. 

Friday,  Feb.  11.  Fr.  Freeman’s  lecture. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  22.  Entertainment  by  Mr.  Fabian. 

Wednesday,  March  2.  Prof.  Herberman’s  lecture. 

Thursday,  March  17.  Play  of  William  Tell.  Cadet  drill. 

Tuesday,  March  29.  Dr.  Brann’s  lecture. 

Saturday,  April  9.  Holy  Week  services  begin. 

Sunday,  April  10.  Easter  sermon  by  Rev.  Fr.  Rector. 

Tuesday,  April  12.  Cadets  go  to  Throg’s  Neck. 

Friday,  April  22.  Prof.  Goodyear’s  lecture. 

Tuesday,  April  23.  Rose  Hills  go  to  Hartford. 

Saturday,  April  30.  Rose  Hills  vs.  Stevens. 

Sunday,  May  1.  Solemn  blessing  of  the  statue. 

Tuesday,  May  3.  Mass  meeting  to  decide  whether  the 
Rose  Hills  shall  play  the  Jaspers 

Thursday,  May  5.  Cadets  go  to  David’s  Island. 

Thursday,  May  12.  Rose  Hills  vs.  New  York  Reserves. 

Saturday,  May  21.  Rose  Hills  vs.  Troy. 

Wednesday,  June  1.  Fr.  Provincial’s  lecture. 

Thursday,  June  2.  Rose  Hills  vs.  Jaspers. 

Sunday,  June  5.  M.  Merrier,  Prime  Minister  of  Quebec, 
paid  a visit  to  the  college.  Entertainment  in  his  honor. 

Friday,  June  10.  Philosophers’  examination. 

Wednesday,  June  15.  Rose  Hills  vs.  Jaspers. 

Thursday,  June  16.  Last  day  of  class. 


Friday,  June  17.  Hamlet  played. 

Sunday,  June  19.  Philosophers  vs.  Faculty.  Sermon  by 
Fr.  Denny. 

Wednesday,  June  22.  Commencement  Day.  Curtain  falls. 


ST.  JOHN'S  DRAMATIC  ASSOCIATION. 

In  reviewing  briefly  the  achievements  of  the  Dramatic 
Association  during  the  past  year,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
acquaint  the  general  reader  with  a few  facts  regarding  our 
body  dramatic. 

Far  back  in  the  fifties  a valiant  spirit  born  of  Melpomene 
pervaded  St.  John’s  students,  for  even  then  Shakespeare’s 
“ Richard  II.”  and  “ Werner  ” were  enacted,  as  old-time 
programmes  attest.  Years  followed  of  which  no  record 
lives  in  print  to  tell  whether  or  not  during  their  course 
theatrical  representations  had  place.  But  for  all  that  those 
years  were  not  barren  of  efforts,  and  sterling  ones  too, 
exerted  in  behalf  of  College  drama  : On  this  score,  the 
strong  and  ingenious  endeavors  of  Frs.  Jones,  Doherty  and 
Campbell,  S.  J.,  were  matter  for  worthier  chronicle  than  can 
here  be  given,  and  it  is  fitting  to  say  that  virtually  at  least 
they  are  the  founders  of  the  Dramatic  Society  of  to-day — 
sic  a patribus  accepimus. 

The  formal  establishment  of  the  Society,  however,  is  due 
to  Fr.  Halpin,  our  late  Vice-President,  who  endowed  it  with 
a name  and  imparted  to  it  new  life  and  vigor.  Under  Fr. 
Halpin  and  the  subsequent  moderators,  Frs.  Cassidy,  Finne- 
gan, and  Scully,  S.J.,  and  Mr.  Fargis,  S.  J.,  the  Society  has 
continued  in  its  good  work,  affording  private  entertainment 
to  the  boys,  and  giving  occasional  token  of  histrionic  ability 
to  the  public  eye  and  ear. 

During  the  past  year  the  record  of  the  Dramatic  Society 
shows  as  follows:  The  Thanksgiving  entertainment  consisted 
of  the  tragedy,  Sir  Thomas  More , a singularly  fitting  play 
for  that  time  of  the  year,  when  the  great  Chancellor  was  a 
candidate  for  the  church’s  honors  of  martyrdom.  Mr.  W. 
E.  Howley  bore  off  the  honors  in  the  title  role.  The 
Christmas  entertainment  was  made  up  of  scenes  from  Mac- 
beth, with  Mr.  Chas.  H.  McCusker  as  the  doughty  Thane, 
and  of  Payne’s  Brutus.  Mr.  John  W.  Heffern,  who  imper- 
sonated the  varying  character  of  Lucuis  Junius , did  so  to  a 
nicety,  eliciting  praise  from  all.  On  St.  Patrick’s  night  the 
play  was  William  Tell , and  it  was  deemed  the  success  of 
later  years.  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wingerter  sustained  the  part  of 
Tell,  and  made  a noble  one. 

The  last  and  according  to  many,  the  flower  of  our  dra- 
matic successes,  Ha?nlet,  was  played  on  Friday  last,  the 
seventeenth.  The  hall  was  crowded  with  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  students,  the  students  themselves  and  the 
faculty.  Among  the  old  graduates  present  were  Monsignor 
Farley,  Gen.  James  O’Beirne,  and  Joseph  Marrin,  Esq.,  Pres’t 
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of  St.  John’s  Alumni.  Mr.  John  W.  Heffern  was  Hamlet,  and 
his  rendering  of  the  melancholy  Dane  was  masterly  in  its 
elocution.  In  considering  the  length  and  difficulty  of  Ham- 
let, it  is  hard  to  say  whether  Mr.  Heffern  deserves  greater 
praise  for  his  memory  or  for  his  fine  exhibition  of  voice  and 
gesture.  Messrs.  Wingerter  and  Butler  as  the  King  and 
Polonius  were  much  commended.  T.  G.  Taaffe  was  a thor- 
ough success  as  the  grave-digger,  and  Master  John  E.  Kelley 
both  spoke  his  lines  and  sang  delightfully.  Indeed,  to  have 
scored  such  a success  in  Hamlet  seems  to  argue  that  the 
Association  is  now  seeing  her  palmy  days. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  IN  TILE  DEBATING 
SOCIETY. 

1.  — A bill  to  admit  into  the  country,  free  of  duty,  works  of 

foreign  artists  intended  for  exhibition. 

2.  — A bill  to  provide  repairs  for  the  forts  in  and  around 

New  York  harbor. 

3.  — A bill  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  ship  building 

industry. 

4.  — A bill  to  open  on  Sundays  the  museums  in  Central  Park. 

5.  — A bill  to  provide  for  the  better  regulation  of  our  Indian 

affairs. 

6.  — A bill  to  provide  for  alterations  in  the  present  system  of 

trial  by  jury. 

7.  — A bill  to  regulate  municipal  elections  in  the  city  of  New 

York. 

Speaker  of  the  House,  C.  A.  Wingerter,  ’87. 

Clerk  of  1st  Term,  Wm.  H.  McClintock,  ’88. 

“ “ 2d  “ Chas.  Simpson,  ’88. 

Ministry  for  1st  Term: 

M.  J.  Holland,  ’87,  Prime  Minister. 

J.  F.  Haben,  ’87,  Home  Secretary. 

M.  Shea,  ’88,  Sec.  For.  Affairs. 

Ministry  for  2d  Term: 

J.  J.  Quin,  ’87,  Prime  Minister. 

Wm.  H.  McClintock,  ’88,  Home  Secretary. 
Wm.  Donahue,  ’87,  Sec.  For.  Affairs. 


HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Owing  to  the  ill-health  of  the  Reverend  Moderator,  St. 
John’s  Historical  Society  did  not  hold  its  usual  number  of 
meetings  during  the  past  scholastic  year.  The  following  is 
a list  of  the  principal  papers  read: 

Nov.  5,  1886.  Lecture  on  Odoacer,  Wm.  J.  Meagher. 

Dec.  3,  1886.  Lecture  on  Druidism,  Chas.  E.  Simpson. 
Dec.  17 r 1886.  Lecture  on  Belisarius  and  his  Age,  Wm.  H. 
McClintock. 

March  18,  1887.  Lecture  on  Charlemagne,  M.  Lennon. 
April  5,  1887.  The  Bull  of  Cession  of  Adrian  IV.  to  Henry 
II.,  John  F.  Haben. 

April  28,  1887.  Lecture  on  The  Crusades,  M.  J.  Fitzpatrick. 


LECTURES. 

1. — Radiant  Matter.  Rev.  T.  J.  A.  Freeman,  S.  J. 

2.  — Can  a Man  own  a Lot  l Rev.  H.  M.  Brann,  D.  D. 

3.  — The  Alphabet.  Professor  Herberman. 

4.  — The  Cyprus  Statues.  Professor  Goodyear. 

5- — Trip  J'hrough  Europe.  Rev.  Robert  Fulton,  S.  J. 

6. — Paray-le-Monial.  Rev.  Wm.  Pardow,  S.  J. 

7- — Recollections  of  the  Peninsula.  General  M.  T.  McMahon 


RECORD  OF  THE  ROSE  HILLS  FOR 
’86  AND  '87. 

April  26th,  at  Hartford, 


Rose  Hills, . . 0 0 0 

I 

O 

2 

O 

O 

2 

0—5 

Trinity 0 1 1 

O 

0 

O 

3 

O 

O 

0—5 

April  30th,  at  Fordham, 

Rose  Hills 3 

5 

6 

3 

O 

O 

3 

5—25 

Stevens  Institute..! 

I 

2 

3 

O 

O 

O 

0—  7 

May  7th,  at  Easton, 

Rose  Hills 1 

3 

O 

O 

1 

O 

4 

0—9 

Lafayette 3 

O 

O 

O 

O 

I 

O 

2 — 6 

May  1 2th,  at  Mott  Haven, 

Rose  Hills 5 0 

O 

O 

I 

2 

O 

3 

0 — 1 

N.  Y.  Reserves. . . 5 4 

I 

O 

I 

O 

3 

1 

0 — 1 

May  19th,  at  Fordham, 


Rose  Hills ....  0 0 0 2 

0 

0 

O 

2 

X — 

•4 

Trinity 2 0 c 

> O 

1 

0 

O 

O 

O — 

3 

May  2 1 st,  at  Fordham, 

Rose  Hills 0 

3 4 

1 

1 

O 

I- 

-IO 

Troy  Polytechnic.  .0 

O O 

0 

0 

O 

O- 

— O 

May  25th,  at  Fordham, 

Rose  Hills 0 

6 1 

2 

3 

O 

O 

I 

00 

T 

B’klyn  Polytechnic . 2 

0 0 

0 

0 

O 

O 

3 

0—  5 

May  26th,  at  Hoboken, 

Rose  Hills 1 

i 0 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

0—13 

Stevens  Institute.. 0 
May  30th,  at  Winnepauk,  A. 

0 0 

M„ 

0 

0 

O 

2 

O 

1—  3 

Rose  Hills 2 

0 3 

i 

3 

I 

I 

2 

x-13 

Winnepauks 1 

May  30th,  at  Stamford,  P. 

O O 

M.. 

0 

0 

O 

3 

6 

0 — 10 

Rose  Hills 0 

0 3 

0 

0 

3 

O 

O 

2 — 8 

Stamfords 1 

0 0 

1 

0 

I 

I 

3 

0—7 

June  2d,  at  Fordham, 

Rose  Hills 0 

0 0 

1 

0 

O 

O 

O 

X 1 

Jaspers 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

O 

O 

O 

0 — 0 

June  15th,  at  Manhattan, 

Rose  Hills 0 

5 0 

0 

r 

O 

O 

I 

3—10 

Jaspers 1 

0 0 

0 

4 

O 

O 

O 

i — 6 

BATTING  RECORD. 


A.  B. 

B.  H. 

AVERAGE. 

Clare 

. . . . IOS 

38 

•344 

Kieran 

.. ..105 

6l 

•553 

Carmody 

..  . 84 

29 

.328 

Shea 

....  92 

31 

AG 

Gillen 

....  98 

35 

•352 

Holland 

✓ 

.... IOO 

36 

.360 

Sweeney 

....  89 

37 

.409 

Kirby 

.... IOO 

33 

•33° 

Simpson 

....  55 

12 

.212 

McCusker .... 

43 

18 

.414 

